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NOTE: This fall congressional com- 
mittees considered, but did not vote on, 
legislation that would make it a crime 
for anyone, including a newspaper re- 
porter, to disclose the names of secret 
American intelligence agents. The 
proposal is likely to be reintroduced 
this January. Floyd Abrams and Frank 
Carlucci have markedly different views 
about it. Their essays are adapted from 
testimony before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 


BY FRANK C. CARLUCCI 

There exists today a small and appar- 
ently interrelated coterie of Americans 
who have openly devoted themselves to 
the destruction of certain of the Na- 
tion's authorized institutions of govern- 
ment, namely, the foreign intelligence 
agencies. This group includes a small 
number of renegade former CIA em- 
provers: such as Philip Agee, and a 
arger group of Americans who have 
capitalized on disclosures of classified 
information made in the past by such 
renegade former employees. 

This group has engaged in a course 
of action openly and avowedly under- 
taken in order to destroy the Nation's 
intelligence-gathering capability 
through the medium of exposing as 
many undercover intelligence officers 


and agents as possible. The perpetrators - 


of these disclosures understand correct- 
ly that secrecy is the lifeblood of an 
intelligence organization and that dis- 
closures of undercover identitics can 
disrupt, discredit and—they hope— 
even ultimately destroy an agency such 
as the CIA. The two principal organs of 
such exposure have been a series of 
books written and edited by these indi- 
viduals and a publication, Covert Ac- 
tion Information Bulletin, published 
here in Washington, D.C. These have 
disclosed cumulatively approximately 
1,500 to 1,600 names, many correct 
and many incorrect. In addition, per- 
sons such as Agee and Louis Wolf, one 
of the editors of Covert Action Informa- 
tion Bulletin, have traveled to various 
foreign countries to carry on a cam- 
paizn dedicated to stirring up local an- 
tagonism to U.S. officials through what 
appears to me to be only thinly veiled 
incitements to violence, 

‘the tragic results of this activity are 
well known. Five years ago Richard 
Welch was murdered in Athens, 
Greece. Mr. Welch was first alleged to 
be CIA Chief of Station, Lima, Peru, in 
the 1974-75 winter edition of Counter- 
spy. On November 25, 1975, the 
Athens Daily News printed a letter to 
the editor in which a number of U.S. 
Government employees—including 
Mr. Welch—were alleged to be CIA 
officers. Included in that article were 
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Mr. Welch’s Athens home address and 
telephone number. Less than a month 
after the article appeared in the Athens 
Daily News, Mr. Welch was brutally 
gunned down in front of his home. A 
few weeks ago only luck intervened to 
prevent the death of the young daughter 
of a U.S. citizen employed by the U.S. 
Embassy in Jamaica whose house was 
shot up only days after Mr. Wolf ap- 
peared in Jamaica and, at a highly 
publicized news conference, gave the 
names, addresses, telephone numbers, 
and license plate numbers and descrip- 
tions of the cars of U.S. government 
employees whom he alleged to be CIA 
officers, 

I think it unnecessary to go into detail 
about the adverse effects this behavior 
is having on the work of the Nation’s 
intelligence agencies. Simply put, our 
officers willingly have accepted the 
risks necessarily inherent in their taxing 
and dangerous occupation. They have 
not accepted the risk of being stabbed in 
the back by their fellow countrymen 
and of being left unprotected by their 
Nation's Government. The failure of 
the Congress to act so far has had a 
demoralizing effect. Refusal to enact 
effective legislation in the face of most 
recent developments would be incom- 
prehensible to them. | stress the word 
“effective.’’ Everyone who has any 
familiarity with this problem knows 
full well that a criminal statute limited 
only to disclosures made by employces 
and former employees would not pro- 
vide the kind of relief we need, Enact- 
ment of such a statute would be little 
more than a misrepresentation to the 
public and a cruel disappointment to 
our personnel. 

Let me tum now to the policy 
advisability and constitutional status of 


the controversial portions of these bills. 
As an introductory comment, I would 
like to say that I have seen numberless 
discussions of the constitutional rights 
of Messrs. Agee and Wolf and compa- 
ny, but almost nothing as to the consti- 
tutional implications of what they are 
trying to do. Their purpose is no less 
than, by direct action, to destroy insti- 
tutions of government that our constitu- 
tional authorities, the President and the 
Congress, have authorized to exist and 
operate. They are taking the law into 
their own hands. Nothing could be 
more subversive of our constitutional 
system of government than to permit a 
disgruntled minority of citizens freely 
to thwart the will of the majority. | 
recognize the great importance of the 
First Amendment, but I have never 
understood that the First Amendment is 
the entire Constitution of the United 
States, and I suggest to the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee—as I understand 
the Supreme Court’s interpretation of 
the First Amendment actually to be— 
that First Amendment considerations 
must be balanced against other compel- 
ling constitutional requirements, in- 
cluding the inherent constitutional right 
of the people of this country to have an 
effective defense against external ag- 
gression, a defense that necessitates a 
working intelligence system. 

Now | would like to address a key 
factual element in this situation that 
seems to be widely misunderstood. 
There is no unclassified document that 
identifies undercover employees or 
agents of the CIA. Neither the House 
nor the Senate version of this legisla- 
tion would purport to criminalize the 
mere disclosure of an identity that had 
been acknowledged by the U. S. Gov- 

emment in any such document. It is 
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claimed by some opponents of these 
bills that the activity on which they 
would impact consists merely of pick- 
ing information out of certain unclassi- 
fied publications in which the U.S. 
Government, through carelessness, has 
allowed the names of CIA officers to be 
revealed. This is simply nonsense. 

Some critics of this legislation have 
suggested that it would open up to 
prosecution any person who came 
across a classified intelligence identity, 
including a journalist who exposed 
such an identity in the course of a legiti- 
mate story on CIA activities or alleged 
CIA wrongdoings. This simply is not 
the case, as any careful reading of ei- 
ther the Senate or the House version 
would demonstrate. The version before 
the Senate requires that the actor be en- 
gaged in a pattern of activities intended 
to identify and expose covert agents 
and with reason to believe that such ac- 
tivities would impair or impede intelli- 
gence activities of the United States. In 
short, the bill describes a very narrow 
category of persons engaged in a cru- 
sade whose commonly recognizable cf- 
fect is to destroy intelligence activities 
in general and who furthers that pur- 
pose by doing much more than merely 
restating that which is in the public do- 
main, 

A second canard about this legisla- 
tion that I would like to lay to rest is that 
it is unnecessary because anything that 
a private citizen can uncover can also 
be uncovered by the KGB. Even if truc, 
this observation is irrelevant. I question 
its accuracy becausc, as Americans, the 
publishers of Covert Action Informa- 
tion Bulletin probably have easier ac- 
cess to misguided or duped sources of 
information within Government agen- 
cies than would the KGB. 

A third and increasingly important 
consideration is to protect against ter- 
rorist attacks such as that which caused 
the death of Richard Welch and almost 
caused the death of Richard Kinsman 
and other U.S, Government employees 
in Jamaica. 

What the Congress can do is protect 
us from the malicious and deliberate 
acts of Americans who are bent on our 
destruction, acts that exacerbate the 
inherent difficulties present in our oper- 
ating conditions overseas. 


BY FLOYD ABRAMS 

The naming or listing of undercover 
intelligence officers, agents, inform- 
ants and sources by any of their col- 
leagues is an outrage, those who engage 
in such activitics disgrace themselves 
and disserve both their colleagues and 
their country. Without covert intelli- 
gence operations, we would lose much 
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tions upon which certiorari is granted."" 

Ashton covered her main point in a 
crisp, firm and knowing delivery that 
no doubt did much to make up for the 
turgid brief the state had filed. Aware 
that the court has been increasingly 
hostile to the Fifth Amendment self-in- 
crimination clause, she simply dwelled 
on the point that the Court should resist 
any extension of the clause to limit 
testimony on punishment after the ver- 
dict is in. 

When it was time for rebuttal, she 
rose and swept smartly through her an- 
swers to Berger. As matters stood then, 
Ashton had saved more time than she 
would need; Berger had not been at his 
best. Ashton thus was about to wind up 
eagly, She wanted to make one further 
point: if defendant Ernest Benjamin 
Smith, Jr., had been so troubled about 
the psychiatrist's testimony that Smith 
had shown no remorse when_inter- 
viewed, Smith ‘could have taken the 
stand and said he was sorry he did it.’”” 

Blackmun, hunched over his papers, 
looked up and asked, ‘‘Could the state 
call Smith as a witness at that stage?’’ 

*‘No, your honor, it could not,’ 
Ashton answered confidently. 

“Given your answer,’’ Blackmun 
returned, ‘*how does that apply to your 
argument that the Fifth Amendment 
does not apply to that phase?”’ 

Ashton had an answer, but it did not 
resuscitate her point. ‘‘The Fifth 
Amendment,”’ she said unconvincing- 
ly, ‘should not be used to prohibit the 
use of testimony that forms the basis for 
an expert opinion.”’ 

Justice Thurgood Marshall, keenly 
aware that Ashton had not gotten out of 
Blackmun’s trap and apparently wish- 
ing to keep her there, asked: ‘What if 
Texas had a statute that said that, ata 
bifurcated trial, a psychiatrist could 
determine the sentence? Would that 
violate due process?”' 

Yes, she said, it would. ‘‘An expert 
witness may not determine an issue of 
fact that a jury must consider, ”’ 

Marshall's question had sounded be- 


side the point, and her answer was 
solid, but the exchange did not come 
out in her favor. It did not alter the im- 
pression that Ashton’s rebuttal had got- 
ten cleanly away from her. 

Had she passed up rebuttal al- 
together, her case would have been in 
much better shape. Joc] Berger had got- 
ten into ncedless verbal combat with 
the Court and had displayed too often 
an unpleasant way of starting his an- 
swers with ‘‘well. . .’’ ina tone sug- 
gesting that questions were getting in 
his way. 

His brief was notably stronger. It 
marshaled the Fifth, Sixth, Eighth and 
Fourteenth Amendments against psy- 
chiatric testimony in capital cases. 
Berger’s brief made it seem plain that 
capital case defendants would not know 
of the hazards of talking to a doctor 
about future criminal propensities. 

For reasons that were in no way ob- 
vious, Berger had come to the oral 
argument determined to discredit the 
particular psychiatrist involved in the 
Smith case, Dr. James Grigson. He 


wanted to be sure that the Court knew | 


the doctor was ‘‘prosecution oriented’’ 
—a point that his brief had made, but 
far more subtly, 

““Aren’t all expert witnesses oriented 


cause in Texas, ‘‘prosecution-oriented 
psychiatrists are going in to see these 
defendants, ’* 

He would not give up the point when 
ridiculed sharply by Justice Byron 
White for failing to prove his claim 
about Grigson’s supposed bias. 

Justice Stevens offered Berger a 
chance to get off that line, asking, ‘‘It 
wouldn’t make any difference, would 
it, to the legal question, whether the 
psychiatrist was defense oriented?"’ 

Berger said that was correct, thus 
switching his ground to suggest that 
“‘this case is not about Dr. Grigson.”’ 
Even after that exchange, however, 
Berger returned to his theme and aban- 
doned it only after the chief justice rath- 
er bluntly forced him off it. 
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ESCHEWING POLITICS: Benjamin 
Civilctti may be one of the most politi- 
cal of U.S. attorneys general, and he 
may have had one of the more interest- 
ing political assignments in a waning 
presidential campaign. But he handled 
it like a lawyer. 

Standing before the Court's lectern 
for the first time as attorney general (he 
was there once before as a private law- 
yer in 1973), Civiletti showed none of 
the political artlessness that last sum- 
mer took him to the White House to talk 
about not talking about Billy Carter's 
Icgal troubles. 

There were Jewish votes to win with 
the case of Fedorenko v. U.S. and Civi- 
letti knew that—but he never let on, 

The case is about the right to contin- 
ucd citizenship of Russian-born Feodor 
Fedorenko, who lied on his visa appli- 
cation in 1949 about his past as an 
armed guard at the Nazi death camp in 
Treblinka, Poland. The Justice Depart- 
ment’s move against him is part of the 
continuing campaign to ferret out 
“Nazi collaborators,'' perhaps to de- 
port them.. Fedorenko’s case has 
brought major Jewish groups to the 
government's side in the Court, and its 
political impact is well known at the de- 
partment. 

Outside the Court, Civiletti insisted 
that politics had had nothing to do with 
having the case assigned to him for 
argument; there is always an election 
going on, he remarked drily to the gag- 
gle of press following him. 

Inside the chamber, he was as good 
as any of the subordinates the solicitor 
general sends up. He-.argued the case 
with a bare lectern and did not drop a 
syllable ora crucial fact. The absence of 
props (he also had no apparent need for 
assistant Andrew Frey, who sat close 
enough to be of help) revealed a confi- 
dence that turned out to be justified. 

The attorney general is known as 
anything but a rash man, and he exhib- 
ited the utmost deliberation as he 
spoke. Civiletti, collected, composed 
and well-studied, was on top of his 
case, even though its legal points are 
complex and the attomey general had 
not had much time to learn them. The 
main points tum on the concepts of 
‘‘materiality’’ of information withheld 
by immigrants. The Court’s past utter- 
ances about those concepts are far from 
helpful guides, but Civiletti gave them 
new Clarity. Handsomely tanned below 
his deftly combed gray hair, the attor- 
ney general was as much the sartorial 
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complaint. 
Berger agreed, but insisted that it 


Fedorenko’s lawyer, Brian Gildea of 
New Haven's Celentano and Gildea, is 


OO 
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Association does not define the ques- was ‘‘particularly relevant here’’ be- as dandy a looker as shows up at the 


bar. He has a face fit fora shirt ad and | 


exquisitely oiled hair. Gildea, too, 
came prepared—but his preparations 
werc too visible, and he was too de- 
pendent on them. He departed from his 
notes only with difficulty and evident 
strain. For more than 20 of his allotted 
30 minutes, Gildea was obsessed with 
the papers that lay before him. 

He was nearly finished before his 
side had achieved anything like oral 
clarity, and it did so then only because 
Justice William Brennan, Jr., gener- 
ously talked him through it in simple 
terms. 

He treated his case as if it were en- 
tirely fact bound, and thus left the legal 
questions at stake entirely open to Civi- 
letti’s practiced exploration. 
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TICKLED WHITE: Justice White sel- 
dom seems as tickled as when he has 
put a question that an attorney had 
never once pondered, He was positive- 
ly gleeful when Kevin Forde came up 
short on a jurisdictional idea floated by 
White in the hearing on U.S. v. Will. 

White may have had a special reason 
for the particular puzzler he asked of 
Forde. The Will case is a test of whether 
all federal judges (including all nine 
Supreme Court justices) have a consti- 
tutional right to a cost-of-living raise 
every year. The discomfort of facing 
that issue was everywhere evident on 
the bench and across the courtroom, 
and White's question involved a possi- 
ble way out, 

Forde, incidentally, did little to ease 
the pangs. Repeatedly in the opening 
minutes of his argument on behalf of 
the 14 judges who sued for higher pay, 
the Chicago solo practitioner made an 
apology for the lawsuit. 

He called it an ‘explanation we owe 
the American people, if not. this 
Court.”’ It was simply a matter of duty 
to bring such acase, he said at the start. 

“What canon of cthics,’’ Justice 
Rehnquist asked archly, ‘‘requires 
federal judges to file a lawsuit urging 
other judges to raise their salaries?" 

Forde relied upon the mandute that it 
is uw judge’s responsibility ‘‘to preserve 
the independence of the judiciary,”' 
and the thought that Congress’s refusal 
to assure an annual pay raise by law was 
a threat to that independence. 

Twice more, before turning to the 
merits, the Chicago lawyer asked tor 
implied forgiveness for the lawsuit: 
‘There is nowhere else to go." 

White immediately wondered out 
loud if that were really so. ‘Could you 
have sued Mr. Foley in state court?" 
(William Foley, director of the Admin- 
istrative Office of U.S. Courts, pays 
judges their salaries.) 

Stumped at White’s thought, which 
is nowhere touched in his brief or the 
Justice Department's brief on the other 
side, Forde nevertheless was quick to 
remember that the U.S. goverment 
could not be sued in state court. 

“I did not say the government. I said 
Mr. Foley,’' White responded. ‘*Could 
he be sued in state court? State courts 
handle federal question cases all the 
time.”’ 

Rehnquist chimed in: ‘Couldn't the 
Circuit Court of Cook County have 
heard this suit?’’ 

*‘No, no,"’ replied Forde. With nota 
hint that he had ever looked up the 
question, he went on, ‘‘There is no 
state court in which we could have pro- 
ceeded."’ i 
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Old Spies and Cold Peas 


By JEFF STEIN 


HUTCH OF RABBITS WAS MUSTERED FOR SECU. 
duty in the kitchen of the Holiday Inn in McLean, Virginia, in 
October, pretesting samples of fried chicken, roast beef, and col 
as the Association of Former Intelligence Officers sat down fora luncheon at its 
fifth annual convention. It wouldn’t do to have America’s finest EX-Spies 
knocked offin one fell swoop by a KGB chef. 

The association, founded in 1975 by senior CLA covert operator David 
Phillips (Cuba, 1960; Brazil, 1964; Chile, 1973), appears to be having a vintage 
year after five years of sour grapes. Membership has increased tenfold from an 
original 250 to 2600 former cra, FBI, and military intelligence agents and 
officers, and this year, for the first time, corporate membership has been 
solicited and enthusiastically received (S300 a year gets a company three free 
memberships). Lockheed was first in line. 

A marked departure from earlier years, when the more prominent brethren 
were busy ducking subpoenas or television network crews, the mood at this 
year’s convention was both joyous and combative, apparently thanks to the 
bracing Cold -War tingle in the air and the solid prospects for new laws making 
it a crime to disclose the name of a cia officer leamed from publicly available 
SOUICES. 

This year’s convention of spies found cause for joy in every comer. Rey 
“anti-cia” liberals Frank Church, George McGovern, Birch Bayh, and John 
Culver were in deep trouble in their reelection bids (and went on to lose). The 
Supreme Court had grabbed Frank Snepp’s “ill-gotten gains” from Decent 
Interval back for the government. The Congress had repealed the Clark Amend- 
ment prohibiting covert intervention in Africa on the side of apartheid and had 
retreated from its early promise to write a strong CIA and FBI charter. As former 
Cta intelligence chief and present Reagan adviser Ray Cline crowed to the 
assembled CIA, FBI, and military men, “We are on the upgrade at last.” 

Or are they? A few days of milling around at the conference, dipping into 
panel discussions and chatting with a number of intelligence officers in the 
lobby or bar, suggests that the U.S. intelligence community remains mired in 
delusions about itselfand the world about it. Its chronic and crippling problem 
remains its inability to distinguish between intervention and intelligence, 
secunty and repression. In the real world, moreover, its solution to these 
problems is not as harmless as hiring rabbits to pretest food for a convention 
banquet. ; 

A sertes of sharp exchanges at the conference is instructive. On Friday, 
October 3, a panel on Soviet Bloc intelligence operations unveiled its star 
performer, the former chief of “disinformation” for Czech intelligence, Ladis- 
lav Bittman. Chaired by Ray Cline, the panel sought to draw out of Bittman a 
pattern of omnipotent KGB and Eastern Bloc efforts to recruit Western journal- 
ists and plant false information in the press. : 


The issue is important. In recent months, the devil theory of international 


relations has made a big comeback. The Soviet Union is said to be not merely 
throwing its weight around and protecting its vital interests, like any other 
great power; it is evil unto itself. A corollary to this grand design is the 
apparently fashionable view that Russian ‘“‘motes” have burrowed into the 
loose fabric of American life, poking, climbing, and chewing their way into the 


highest echelons of the U.S. press,and the intelligence community itself. Thus,” 


an editorialist’s support for human rights cannot merely bea sensitive response 
to much of the world’s state-organized cruelty; it has to be “proof” of seduction 
by Soviet intelligence’s “false flag” technique of wooing liberals to communist 
aims. . 
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panel discussion. He titillated this special audience, producing chuckles when 
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Should Caspar Weinberger get his | 
way as Secretary of Defense, Frank | 
Carlucci, a career civil servant who is | 
~* now No: 2 man at the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, will become deputy to *| 
Weinberger. Carlucci would be in f 
day-to-day. charge at the Pentagon, :| 
permitting Weinberger to spend time | 
as a member of Reagan's “superca-. 
: bine” ona broad range oft issues. 
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A CIA. report circulating in the intel- | 
ligence community estimates it-would 

cost the Soviet Union 10-billion dol- | 
lars_a year in economic aid and mili- ; 
tary spending if it invaded Poland—a - 
sum big enough to constitute a deter- | 
rent, in the CIA view. 
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make: 
"jackals out of people: who suddenly find 
themselves wielding it. This verity might 
- explain-why: some jackals on thé-far right 
-are:out to .stop-the nomination of Frank 
Carlucci, ‘50,‘a:seasoned federal official, 
as Caspar. Weinberger’: deputy ee, 
“Of defense.i 2208s % PL ois 
.. Carlueci, now: deputy. ‘diector: of. ‘the’ 
CIA, served in the Nixon and Ford ad-. 
-ministrations: in: ‘top: policymaking jobs.: 
Much of his ‘experience: was. in: working. 
:as right-hand man to. Weinberger when’ 
he was director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and: Budget™:and. secretary f 
- health, ‘education : and-welfare:-*: 
Indeed, Weinberger and Cartucek Ww e 
a.team, known for!fixing gimlet eyes-bn 
-budgets - and # for-:manfully -struggling 
against. waste: and. inefficiency. Jf Wein- 
berger earned a-reputation as.“Cap. ‘the 
Knife,” his younger’ aide deserved to be 
called “Carlucci the. Cutter.” It seemed 
‘ natural for- Weinberger; once-nominated 
. to be: secretary.of defense,.-to:ask :that 
Carlucei, with nearly 25. years in: public 
_ service, he his.right-hand man agains;.4. - 
.But now.a.document is. circulating-in.’ 
Republican circles describing Carlucci 2 as 
“an obstruction, rather’ than. an. asset? to 1 
* Reagan's interests,” and leveling. Heavy. 
- criticism~against? him... This: document, | 
prepared:. for.jthe:s Senate : ‘Republican * 
. Steering Committee, but. > rconveniently - 
_ distributed... elsewhere’. in 'Washington, - 


’ claims that. Carlucct; as. ; the. ‘CIA’s No.2) 


‘official, helped i impair “US! intelligéiice 
capability, assessment and product, and_ 
‘ gave “active: support’ to a‘1978 -presi- 
dential order, on: p intelligence: community. 
“conduct.:: i a Sat Reecn Te w AGAR Paes 
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_. This broadside also charged that Car- 
‘lucci refused to comply with Department | * 
of Justice requests for CIA cable traffic 
and ‘other information relating to Billy 
Carter’s involvement: with Libya. The 
- paper‘also‘claimed that Carlucci refused 
to publish“an estimata of Soviet’ inten- 
tions and objectives 3 after: the eueRea, 
stan i invasion, + ‘22 ..-..2 ss3. 

. Now, Frank Carlueci'ts is a canaacyanives 
‘a Republican, a patriot,’a bright, hard- 


“working ‘public official, ‘and: hardly the, 
unreliable fellow that.the far right-wing. : 
:.ers' would. have President- lect: Reagan : 


-believe- he: is.. But: ultraright.- senators, / 
anda clutch of hawks ‘determined to-{, 
greatly increase the:defense budget, see a 
-Weinberger-Carlucci tea>.;5: likely to be- 
too: ‘diligent i in cost-cutting at uefense. 
; They: want an outright 1 militarist to. be 
_Weinberger’s deputy. ‘It“is significant - 
| that: the paper: damning * ‘Carlucei. origi- - 
; nated .in: the office of: the: Defense De-' 
“partment. stransition ;team; : headed by - 
“William R. Van Cleave, who-sees himself | 
as ‘the: sort of deputy Weinbérger needs. 
“for balance.) Fe Tog e 
"Mest people who: closely observed” the 
trials ‘and tribulations of the- CIA—and I 
include myself in.that group—feel that 
Carhicci has helped preserve a sense of 
_Yationality .at- the agency,: Particularly 
- during the Carter years. . 

“It is absurd to. charge Carlucet with 
| daleing: actions weakening “ ‘our’ ‘intelli- 
gence capability, ‘and whatever work: he 

didi in. carrying out a presidential direc-. 
tive on CIA conduct was in line-with fol- 
i lowing the law. The charges that he cov- 
"ered up for Billy Carter are rubbish, and 

,80 is the claim that he was derelict on. 
-Afghanistan: ape 

-Carlucct is a ag orokeesiona| “publi ser- 

; vant, the kind Republicans need’ to.run 
the -government:: He served as .a: State | 
"Department official in South Africa,-the 
- Congo, Zanzibar and-Brazil. As assistant 
director of the Office. of. Economic. Op- . 
“portunity under President Nis ixon, he had - 
-to fend’ off holdover’ Democratic liberals 

«and, at one point, directed’ that-all Xerox 
“machines be locked: up‘in-:the: basement | 
!in -order:.to: prevent: documents : from 
being copied and leaked to congressional 
- Democrats... ware erin 6 ss Ne Ett. 3s Bet 


. STATINTL. 


'-Weinberger,. aware: of Carlucels 3 good | 
work at OEO, took him to the White | 
‘House for the OMB job, and. then’ to 
HEW. In 1975, Carlucct became ambas- 
sador to Portugal; argued against Henry 
‘Kissinger’s inclination: to write off that 
nation to the. revolutionary mavement } 
-and did much to maintain U.S. credibil- | 
ity during that turbulent time. Carlucci 
worked closely. with Gen.Al Haig, _ then | 
commander of NATO forces, to. keep | 
“Portugal i in the alliance. =: 

By any measure; Carlucci is a valuable | 
asset, and no wonder Weinberger wants 
_him as his deputy at Defense. Carluce?’ 3 
_friends’‘: ‘Say that if-he is nominated for | 
the job, he would love to confront. his ac- | 
_cusers'in Senate hearings. , What his ac- 

rcugers are hoping-is that such a day: will. 
: Never:come, -They want to cut him off by. 
spreading - the:. charges—cited in :.this 
‘curious staff paper—so that: Reagan. will} 
Si pressured not to nominate Carlucsiat 


~Thate aré issues ere: If Wein- 
‘berger wants Carlucci as much as T think + 
he does, will'he refuse to become secre- 
tary of defense unless Reagan nominates 
him? . Does Reagan .want. Weinberger + 
badly enough: to nominate "Carlucci, 
_knowing that the right wing. will howt 
and try to undercut the nomination? Is j 
the ‘president-elect? mindful < ‘enough’ of | 
' the:need to-make a good showing i in the ! 
early months of his. administration to-re- | 
_Sist the jackals and put the best people 
-in his government?:.. a) ee ‘| 
: And, if the Reagan administration’ and | 
the: hawkish Congrass are bound and { 
“determined to Substantially i increase de- | 
‘fense spending, isn’t it best to ‘have a 
oe 
| 
Bar} 


‘pairof cost-minded professionals such as 
. Weinberger and. Carlucei on top at-De- 
: fense to prevent scandal and waste?... 
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£.By William Safire.) 


“WASHINGTON, Dec: 24 — Twice in 
recent weeks, a group of people have 
stuntbled: onstage. at. transition head. - 
quarters: .—'"_ awloward, defensive, 
blinking _in the uinaccustomed . lime- 
light — and lined up to face a flock of 
witnesses and potential accusers..." 

I half-expected one member of the 
audience to leap to his feet and shout 
atone rman in the lineup: ‘‘That’s him! 
There he is! ‘That's the one who | Prom: ; 
ised mea rose garden!" ent 

The dreary, frayed-edge . introdue:. 
tion of the Reagan Cabinet — “Hi, I'm_ 
the new Secretary of Whatever; and I! 
can’t answer any questions yet”? — is’ 
part‘al the incoming Administration’ S.. 
post-election slump... : 

“At frst, the’ Cabinet-in-formation | 
was presented the way a tie salesman ” 


DECEMBER 1980 


ase, Cap Weinberger is a su-- 
perb choice. If defense budgets are to 
be increased dramatically, who is bet- 
ter at Defense than .an experienced 
cost-cutter? Weinberger has both a 
sense of proportion and a. sense of 
1 humor, and nobody will be closer to 
| President Reagan. His infighting 
skilis were shown in Weinberger’s first 
bureaucratic test: he rejected hard- 
diner. william Van Cleave as Deputy 

‘in favor of deputy C.I.A. 

chief’ Peck Carlucci, to the dismay of. 
the “Madison_Graup.”_yhi *_which pre- 
_Terred cleavage. . 

At State, Al Haig i isa question mark..: 
Seeking Democratic help.in his Senate. 
confirmation, Haig, reached first for,, 
lawyer. Newton Minow, tren hired his ° 
Johnson Administration sponsor, Joe 
Califano: seeking to please the Kissin- 
ger faction and diplomatic establish-- 
ment,..Haig abruptly.dismnissed the 
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right-wing. transitionaries: who .were. i 
worrying the striped-pants set. All his: | 


attention now is focused on the left, but.. 
his long-range battle will be with the . 
hawks. (For his deputy, Halg seeks to : 


circumvent Richard Stone, Fred Ikle 


and Laurence Silberman with a dark- . 

horse Californian . beholden only to - 
him.) .. 

. At. Treasury, “Donald ‘Regan was 

chosen. beause. he is neither | Alan 

Greenspan (resented by the supply-. 


“1 - side Simonites) nor William Simon. 


(resisted .by the traditional Green-- 
spanics). He is-a fine manager who.. 


sells ‘tes: **You like this‘one? How | - may not realize that he is backing into 


about this instead?” The Washington 


a philosophical. buzz saw. We will be . 


landscape was littered. with, Ceflated | better.served by Reagan’ 'S Regan than . 


trial balloons. a nee 
Later; the transcontinental distance 
between the President-elect ‘and the 
men and-woman finally selected left.. 
the 1 impression that Mr. Reagan was - 


rented ee 


at-the receiving end of the. decision-. | 


making process. ; eee 
In the end, when the lineup managed _ 
to.lurch onstage, no rhyme or feason. 
accompanied their introduction. Nei- 

. ther the foreign-defense group nor the-! 
economic-issues group presented any 
thematic... approach. As ‘crowds of. 
transitioneers bumped. into appointees. 
at the stationhouse, the elected leader?! 
seemed to .bé off on some. distant’ pa-. ve 

‘trol: Car.54, where are you? |. 

At: this rate; both Reagan’: S. “hun: 

dred days’? and his honeymoon are in* 

. danger of being over by Inatiguration ; 

Day, a modern record. That's unfair, . 

of exrurse, but. by failing to:act as mas-. 
ter of his own ceremonies, Mr. Reagan 
invites others to search his selections. 

: fora sense of DUFDOSE Fe ‘oats Sot 


wai ao ayhe 4 tae 


Regan’ 's Reagan. - 

At Justice, the. choles ‘of Mr. “fea. 
gan's personal lawyer was a mistake. - 
William French Smith would have 
been_a. perfectly good White House 
counsel, -but tthe Attorney General 
‘should .be. neither..the President's 
brother nor his buddy nor his cam- 
paign manager nor his former lawyer.” 
Justice has been profoundly politicized” 
in the past four years; we shall see if 
‘the job of chief of the Criminal Divi-- 
sion goes to someone who: combines” 
prosecutorial zeal with judicial tem. 
_perament, or to Robert Blakey.’ © 

‘Fo-Commerce, Malcolm ° “Baldrige ~ 
brings the experience .of running a 
‘tight ship at Scovill Manufacturing; 
- his sister, Tish, is editor of Amy Van-" 
derbilt’s “Book of Etiquette,’’ so we - 
can expect the Reagan Cabinet to use | 


Bt Bo cata tye fate = DN ne A +e 
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aero 


— 


_ the right forks. ; : 
As Director of Centrai Intelligence, 
William Casey-is a natural — Worl 
War Il master spy, international law- 
yer, refugee advocate. 
Statesman. By treating this apogint- 


Spee hanes puboepeneione 
mencas of Cabinet rank, Reagan sends 


4 clear signal that the C.i.A. can stcp__ 


feviing guity and Start getting results. 
Skipping over most of the others, as 
Reagan probably will, we corne to the 
Tost inspired appointment: Jeane 
Kirkpatrick as ambassador to the 
United Nations. Intellectual, articu- 
late, forceful, this Jackson Democrat 
will sweep away the puilt-ridden pre- 
tensions of the Andy Youngs and bring 


back memories of Pat Moynihan. With 


Cabinet rank, she will have direct ac- 
cess to the President if the Sécretary. 


of State wavers on policy, At the Coali- 


tion for a Democratic Majority, hers 
was the strongest voice for support of 
Israel; America will not soon: again 
be embarrassed by the spiteful anti- 
Israel vote cast ae ae Carter’ "Ss man’ 
var weeks 


A good bunch, “by “and Taree, “bol: 
stered by Richard Allen and Martin 


Anderson within the White House — 
" certainlya dig improvement over the 
crew sinking ‘from view. The pity is | 
that the “team” has not been pre- 
sented as a team; the fault for that lies 
with the man who may have chosen his. 
Cabinet, but failed to give meaning io. 
his choices. . F 


» Seeger ey BST fon eae = foo. 
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: “Vice-Admiral Bobby-Ray faman 


STATINTL 


“present-day intellig ence craft'and technology to"! 


“is expected to be named deputy di- * install as Deputy CIA Director under Casey. While’ 
erector-of.the Central Intelligence | “Inman's nomination.is not final, several sources; 
Agency~” by: Presidentelect Ronald‘: consider him ta be a runaway leader for the poste 

» Reagan, according to well-informed "| +" Inman; a native of Rhonesboro, Texas, entered’ 


“sources. in, the transition _process.: 


ARMED Daten aye 
toate 


“The 49-year-old: naval: officer has 

< been director of the super-secret Na-.. 
“tional-Security Agency at Fort - 
: Meade, Md.; since. 1977.. Transition ... 
_ sources said Inman was at the top . 
i-of the list for taking aver as cerey 
<to- director-designate- “William - Sys 
Casey because Inman’stalents would -. 
“complement those of the 67: year-old ~ 


3 director. “cific Fleet from’ 1973 and 1974." 


: > Casey“is'a ‘Tespected political’ 
: Strategist who took over as Reagan’s: 
“campaign ‘manager on the eve of. 
_ the New Hampshire primary and had. 
“a successful career as an OSS oper—. 
- atorduring World War I But Casey + 
- jstsaid, even by his friends, to be» 
“somewhat: disorganized when it,. 
i: comes to details, occasionally forget- : 
“ful and ont of touch with modern : 
; intelligence techniques... 


2 Stn ‘addition; the CIA‘ “radition’ is? a 
cillab when the ‘director of the agency | 
-js-'a civilian, the deputy’s spot goes. 
toa military man, Outgoing director. 
. Stansfiald Turnerisa Navy. admiral. - 
Pandt his departing ey Frank Car-’. 
ucci, bs Galera 


“Agency ‘from 1976 | to 19 
“head of the. NSA: 
“The ‘National: Security’ 


>to break other: nations” codes. *" 


3; been “looking: for. someone “orgas... 
mized, articlate and -current Jin = 
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“Bor the following two years, Inman t was director 
Ce the Office of Naval Intelligence in Washington. 
“He was vice director of the “Defense Intelligence 
‘when, he was named. 


genc y. has the’ tas 
‘Yistening’ in’ ‘electronicaliy < on alk world commu: 
“nications ‘and has the’ major” role in we. efforts 


‘the: Navy: after “graduation. from, the University. 
of Texas inf 1950.- Although nota graduate of the 
“Naval Academy; he did graduate from the presti- 
; “gious National, War College! herein the 1972 class: 
‘He became’an ensign in 1982 and “advanced. 
“throughs al the officer} ranks until his promotion” 
to~ Vice, Admiral’ in 1976. In his career, Taman” 
“has served as assistant naval attache in Stockholm, 
“Sweden; a‘key listening post. for events inthe 
“Soviet Union: He also was assistant chief of staff” 
‘for intelligence under the commander ‘of, the Paz 


“undersecretaries;" assistant : gecretaries, gener 


_else get special: permission” ‘from the:-White House’ com-, 
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‘By Walter Shapir 


Na Washington has.begun 
shape of the new Reagan Cabinet, itis ‘time to begin™ 
thinking about’where most of the real power will ee 
‘in the new- ‘administration. ; eer 

:..No, it. will not, be-in an. -official: ‘inofficial, gupers! 
“cabinet? a-notion of. some: close: Reagan: advisers who: 
“would: like:to. be: super-cabineteers Nor, for that matter, 
/ will it be with the Cabinet as a whole. aks 
“NrIE experience is any. ‘guide, we will: have’ ‘under Ronald” 
<Reagan what we. have. long had.in: Washington = sub-" 
‘cabinet “government. “Outside of urgent crisis- areas, for- 
-eign and domestic, most power’ > will rest with the legion of- 
al counsels 


-and their staffs who comprise the subcabinet. 

“'That:is why the "Reagan: people are wise. to have pres 
“pared lists. of prospective. ‘subcabinet- ‘members. for. their . 
" new bosses, who will have to: choose from among them: or 


‘mand. to-hire somebody else. Having as tight’ ‘control’ as" 
‘possible over the subcabinet isno sin; itis essential to. the- 
success. of any administration, regardless af whether ca=.| 
reer bureaucrats, the press or others sometimes portray ite | 
“as a sinister scheme (in Washington, of course, anything 
: Richard Nixon once tr ied to. do is ipso facto “sinister”). 
Indeed, many: of thecoutgoing: ‘administration’s- “prob-" 
Si eesteiamed fronrthe weakness-of Carter's subcabinet 7. 
"_ <which’ was: generally. chosen -by* ‘Cabinet: membérs. 
-themselves;" ewith little- White. House: consultation: The; 
: unpopularity of the CETA jobs program, to cite just one. 
“example, ..iS™ ‘traceable ‘directly. :to:-the “administrative | 
weakness: ‘of Ernest: Green, the assistan ‘labor sec retar 
“¥esponsible for’ Bias au 
#-'The:, White House. erabers,v after. all;4 
-spend, their time: dealing. ‘almost exclusively. ‘withzissues 4 
‘that are on the front pages. The subcabinet; meanwhile,” 
“éontrols:what. ‘mostvoters consider. ‘‘the': ‘government.-" 
achey: amanage the federal departments ‘and their myriad. 


: ‘programs, develop: new-policies,. legislation: ‘and-regula-" 


.tions,-dicker, with. Capitol Hill and. the inescapable « con- : 
:stituency: ‘groups.’ All this brings: with. it‘control ‘of per-.| 
‘thaps t the e most important r resource in government ines 


formation: Saree Be btsai 
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21 December 1980 


gan 1S is right E fo. control its members as" ‘much as possible 


naps suas wll evidently takes” ‘Place’ 
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Ta WEBVE ee mn tt 


lobody ; obetter “GnderstandsSthe 3 3 
“jmportanceofAhe saumber two. man 

“+ Cabinet-level-agencies. than: Prank: 

“Cailucei, the. deputy: -director -of tf the, 


CIA; who: may? ~become the’ “Elliot! 
‘Richardson of the subcebinet-; soot 


ose: “was “Gaspar* Welaberger's*un- \ 
‘dersecretary at HEW-'in® the’ early 
"1970s!and.is a Jeading, albeit éontro- | 
eversial, “candidate to follow his former? 
“boss: to Defense: ‘ag the-deputy*: secte-4 
Lary: It is-a. ‘post that John’ Marsh,” vad 
formset Ford aide mentioned:as-a pos- 
isible secretary. of the Army, calls.{the 
:mest:important job inthe ‘subcabl: i 
nebo” ‘Traditionally, the’defense ec? 
“Setary: ‘worries about: global strategic | 
policy and the deputy ; secretary hap 


~dles- ‘the ‘nuts-and-bolts’ ‘of - 


= ?3-€ at the. 
«gests. “that! in- the- pe policy/na-) 
iionsk security. arena-even the. nim», 
“ber-gwo.mantmay not have the-time | 
to: actually x run the-agency. Long, ago--, 
i pizing:; shours: are spent at the White 
' House managing the foreign policy 
-erisis;of the moment. Av tremendcus | 
amount of | ‘ecordination- is required: 
sbetween Carlucci. and “people . like” 
‘ David Newsom and David Aaron, his 
‘ countérparts: at: State and the Na-: 
= tionak Security Council. Even moving 
* from: HEW to the: CTA: ‘did not. free 
«= Carlucct* from the’ riecéssityof con- 
5 “gressional. “hearings. The-only differ- 
rence that, these days, his testimony. 
takes place behind closed. doors 
‘s-UTHE ssame” “phenomenom OF: top. 
-policymakers: being overwhalitéd | by + 


: pte i tone er ie 


- State’ anne ta to be: preoc 
‘-cupied swith the crisis of the moment, i 
stathe: Sranian:: hostages, +. relations 
with. the. Soviet: Union | or: sohatevers el 


4 
RRPICLS ADERAKSD 


os PAGS 2-7 


ass 


ative Reruns im the ‘Senate. 3 


are mounting: a determined ef= 


--ofort to-dissuade President- -elect. 
pe eonald. Reagan. from.nominat-s 
‘ing. FranissCarlucci™ as deputy - 

: T 


“Carlucei, now deputy director 
of thes Central ‘Intelligence 
Agency,” is. reported] ve the: first 


& Carlucci 50,° a. career foreign. 
‘tgervice officer and-former.am- 
<bassador to-Portugal, served in 
wo high positions under Wein- 
berger” during the: -Richard M. 
Nixon. Administration.’ 


- wate Bolt 


“He is described in a staff pa- © 
r prepared for the Senate Re-| a 
a Blatt 


publican:« Steering . Committee, 

m organization of:conservative . 
“GOP ‘senators, a. 
tion, rather: than’ ‘al assel,: to 
> Reagan interests.” ae 

fore The-spaper complains 
“Carluce 


* Has had “direct: anvowe: ee 


-~ment ima number of undertak- 


3 “an obstruc- ” 


ngs.-that: chave-’severely -im-.. 
paired. US. intelligence capabil- - 


: February, 197 3, presidential or- 0 


der that-set forth guidelines on 


fed 


+—" ‘Consistently. speltsed 40° 
‘comply: with Justice: Depart-. 


athatss ment requests for critical-cable~ 

“ ‘“straffic and other intelligence the _ 
CIA possesses” that: related to “> 
ey Carter’s relations with Li- 
- bya..The paper adds. that Car- 


lucci-“persisted in YE et oe 


ity,. assessment “and work. aces ~ “potentially - damaging. intorma-~- 


, duct”. . 


7 tion”. 


Vabout the: President's 


how the U/S.:intelligence com- 
-munity* should ‘conduct “itself. _ 
The order grew out.of. Senate. . ahr s 
“hearings that were highly criti. : was Girector of the Office of Man- *. 
cal.of the CLA’s conduct..The — 
paper = says the. order - 
~-4 “enormously «restricted: intel-<: 
: igence collection.”- on 
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: = Ser. Pentagon pg Attac; feds a 


Asmociated Press,” "allegations against Carlucci—and = 


~ erative, and this is their she of 


- re einberger’s under secretary. 


_ STATINTL 


:  Retised' Hep atblish s nations: - 
al intelligence estimate on Soviet: 
“intentions and objectives follaw-~ 
“ing the invasion ot t Atghanistan.” | ey 
'. Carlueci could not be reached? 4 
,to the -intelligence commumity + 
-‘said, “Carlucei apparently cenied ;° 
_these-people. (Reagan transition + 
_ team members) access to some-< 
_ Stuf and was singularly unceoo---. - 


for comment. But a source close e | 
4 
{ 


. getting back at him.” .. 


Tifa significant eer eae of Sen 
:ate Republicans subscribe to the 


vy 


“if, Reagan. “nominates ‘him—the ? | 
> epposition could be pie : 
_ for-Wein yoerger too... vs a. 


Weinberger twice has chosen ° | 
Carle cect, for, high positions in 
- government. - When Weinberger . 


agement and Budget in the early - 
197€s, ne made Carlucci an asso-. 
ciate director ana laler depnty ci--: 
-Fector.. 2 
= Carlucci also‘ followed’ Webie : 
tere ‘to~the Department .of~ 
- Health,. Education and Welfare,.: 
where Weinberger. later seven 
as: secretary. Carlucci ‘became 


President Gerald Rv +Ford * 

~ eeaee Carlucci ambassador to . 
- Portugal in 1974, and President - 

Carter made him deputy, CIA di-- 

rector in 1977... seat nene es eae 


TN e 


is ate ARP ET RL Re ROY SORE Bt ee ee ee sd Ge ati 
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‘=Carhicei’s critics codtend he i ig 3 not | | 


: Another 
_ against Carlucci; | it-transition-team | 
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: 4 ; Pee! 
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“> By George Cy Wilson at 

;«_.°, Washington Post Stalt Writer °° 7 I 
A behind-the-scenés battle is "being: 
waged in the Reagan camp. against?! 
the prospective appointment of Frank: 
CG.” Carlucci,: deputy. director of the 
Central Intelligence als as red 

secretary of defense, 9» cere 


conservative" énough and does not 
know the ‘defense’ iridustry he: would‘ 
oversee in. the Pentagon’s No.2 job. 
Some Resganites are trying to sell the : 
president-elect -instead. on Ruben: F’ 
Mettler, board chairman and chief ae 
ecutive. officer of TRW Inc. 2 
.Carlucei. is aware of the battle ‘but! 
is. ‘staying out of it: He is cpu | 


- friends he is willing to serve as deputy 


to-his old friend and. Reagan’s choice | 
for + defense —secretary, * Caspar. W. 
Weinberger, but. will not be~ ‘broken- 
hearted if he is passed over. © mes 

~ One of. Carlucci’s .. erttics.. on th = 
Reagan transition’ team conceded yes: | 
terday that Weinberger could insist on | 
Carlucci and ¢ get. chim, but: said. this 
“would-cost the new Republican. presi- 
"dent. § ‘support among conservatives in! 
Congress who would. shape- future de-, 
“fers pre programs ‘to. theit own liking. if j 
disillusioned with thé. .hew ‘Pentagon . 
team. - bd S adivweta’ akties | 


name _ being” made 


screening sessions,~ which -ons insider 
yesterday termed 7“really“ rough,” : is 
that with Weinberger and- Carhucel, 
there would be- “two managers with a+ 
reputation for: : budget cutting at: the ; 
top of. the Pentagon. Neither would: 
have balancing : “expertise in “defense 
‘procurement or ‘thilitary policy, critics 
charge, at a time the Pentagon would 
be spending record amounts of money i 
on readiness and-mocernization.--"- =) 

~.Mettler was: part “of the “blue- Tie: 
“bon” panel which reviewed Pentagon 
practices in -1969:‘for” then-Defense. 


Secre Ivin' R.: Laird 
PY ee ee OGH67 M2ziNNGS ORES ere o1004g 


‘eye.’ to. nyneeyedricandR 


"®D 


“he has not been contacted by the 
“Reagan team about the Pentagon post 


“not want: to: risk’ losing Beard’s con- : s 


Pointing him Army secretary. Beard | 
wrested Tennessee’s 6th District seat |e 


Robert D. Nesen against John Le-! 


“Agency and currently president - of a 
Washington management firm.” 


STATINTL 


WASHINGTON Post 
19 DECEMBER 1980 


¥ 60) Ses og see a Bs bea 
ATI Lea AE OB ote Clon fut aot 


also headed a presidential panel in | yesterday, Nesen’ said: “Yes, there! 
1970 which recommended “increased | have been discussions” with the| 
emphasis on research and develop- Reagan transition team about becom-! 
ment..for national security purposes,’ ing Navy secretary..“I’m interested, ' 
even-at the expense of current mili- | but there’s nothing definite.” : : 
‘tary.- hardyare’ Prccement if neces- | | Nesen has considerable political le-. 
id verage, given the fact he has been ‘ac-. 

The TRW. hist Secu a tive in California Republican politics 
through 4 spokesman yesterday that | for 30 years, knows both Reagan and_| 
Weinberzer, and headed.. the. state’s 
delegation to the GOP convention this 
year. He served as assistant secretary 
-of the Navy 1972- 74 under President 
Nixon “I'm a _ young 63,” Nesen. 
quipped. 

Lehman, 38,°a. eeeaer Nevy pilot, 
said Navy secretary is the only job in 
the administration he wants, or would | 


“and consequently has nothing to say.” 

- The- TRW_ complex Mettler heads | 
has offices in several states; Its sales | 
to the U.S. government in 1979 to-: 
taled $872 million, or 19 percent of its | | 
total gales of $4.56 billion. The Penta- 
gon is a big customer for aE elec- : 
tronic equipment. © take. Ha is president of. the a pong i 
_ -While - the- Carlucci appointment Corp. : 
was creating transition controversy, in- | 
siders said there was comparative har- | 
-mony in discussing the leading candi- | 
date for at least one Pentagon job be secretary of the Air Fores, transi-'; 
secretary of the Army. John O, Marsh | 
Jr., former Democratic congressman | 
from Virginia’s 7th District and White | 
House counselor to President Ford, ' 
has’a’ big edge, they said. Ford is : 
pushing Marsh for the post. 

Rep. Robin Beard (R-Tenn.), who | 
was sounded out’ about becoming Ar- ; 
my secretary, agreed yesterday. that’: 
Marsh looked certain.. Beard added | £3 ‘ 
that Vice President-elect.George Bush | i 3 
had: told him the Reagan team did , sahes 


SEO TIR yetr acs 
RS oy 


seen ers 
Agee 
eR 


gressional seat to a Democrat by ap- | \E 


from the Democrats in 1972. - 
‘The main competition for secretary! 2 
of the Navy pits long-time Reaganite | F 


hman, former deputy director of the ! 
Arms :: Control» and - Disarmament 


-Reached .at his Ventura C. Cc. . ARLUCCI’. on: 
expertise, critics gontend ) = 


a =< 


> 


« 


oo; 
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ox pace 7} —s? 19 DECEMBSR 1980 


Rowland Bvans and Robert Novak ~ 


Back in. eas ‘after. -being - an-' ‘budget-cutter (“Cap the Knife”) to re 
nounced as secretary of defense, Caspar build the nation’s leaky defense struc-| 
Weinberger placed calls to Republican’ -ture?. Why is he naming a deputy with- 
merobers.of. the. Senate Armed Services. .out known convictions .on national. se- 
Conumittee that deepened the loss of joy ~ ‘curity who, fairly or not, is tied to thei . 
among Reaganites six. wtels after their. Carter administration’s undermining o 


Why “Weinberger? V Why ‘Carlucei? eed 


great victory.: we 

, Weinberger * told : “the. ssenaiees hes 
‘wanted as ‘deputy secretary. his own: se~:. 
‘Jection: ‘Frank *Carlucci;a career civil: 
‘servant who is-deputy. director of Presi-:: 
dent Carter’s CIA. Having heard rum-: 
‘bles = ‘against= Carlucci’s : appointment, * 
Weinberger wanted the senators.to know: 
chow much he ‘needed “the: bureaucrat: , 
‘who was::his deputy at. two- domestic: 
agencies in Nixon-Ford days. 3 


Almost‘surely; Ronald Reagan will ig- 


-nore -mauted- alarms: from. Capitol: Hill 
and satisfy the wishes of his defense séc- 


retary.’ That. guarantees more : ‘anguish: “experts: converged on the Pentagon to} ernmental record is 


«: American intelligence (and whose nick- 
‘name in CIA back rooms is “Hamlet”)?: 

’ The answer. falls under this rubric, de- 
divered by a senior transition official, on 
“Reagan decision-making ‘since Nov. 4: 

“Disorganized, disconnected, ‘lackadaisi- 
‘-cal.” Other transition aides. about to re- 
turn to private jobs.agree. Viewing the 
“nation on the brink of domestic and for- 
eign: ‘chaos, they have been’ stunned at 
‘the lack-of urgency shown by the Bet 
dent-elect‘and his inner circle: <<: - 
=: None. of this was obvious -in ‘the’ eu-| 
horic post- -election mocd when’ ‘defense! 


STATINTL 


A ale 


Busey, pre preadent of Texas ei 
former deputy secretary Paul Nitze, a: 
converted Reaganite; Ambassador Sey-: 
mour Weiss, former State ra roa 
politico-military chief. Outside the list, 
push has been made for Tom Reele a,| 
former secretary of the Air Force. a 

But Weinberger insists on fellow ned- 
phyte Carlucci, showing as little interest | 
na knowledgeable. deputy as ‘Reagan! 
‘did in a knowledgeable: secretary. Nor 
did he. share: apprehension by defenses 
‘transition officials that as a senior intel} 
‘ligence official of the Carter administra- y 
tion, Carlucci could not be totally sepa-j 
rated from its demolition of the CIA. -: 4 

Van Cleave’s men set'out to find evi-. 
‘dence of Carlucci’s complicity but dis- ' 
covered none. -(“Frank<does not. leave 
-footprints,’”” said. one prover.) His gov- 
. distinguished, | 


within the Reagan transition; and : geen ‘plan the Reagan takeover. To. them, Cap! crowned by service as ambassador to. | 


some’ ‘unpleasant questions: |. 

Why is Reagan getting a abotetaty and. 
‘deputy secretary’at defense: who both’ 
ineed remedial courses in military nuts. 
-and :-bolts?. Why did he pick.a cia 


'; Weinberger was just a “kitchen cabinet” 
smember. in California who during the 
‘campaign wanted restraints on defense 
"spending. Never.did they dream of him 
as secretary of defense. “ : 

, One. reason.‘ the moacdicour Shecane. i 
realty. is: the,. misconception " of , the: 
- kitchen’ ‘cabinet’s aged millionaires that 
. governing a great nation is like running a 
ae corporation. Failing to. “perceive that 


i / the: secretary of defense: isresponsible 


.; for policy rather -than administration, 


i they ‘thought. of. Weinherger--.managing 


-;the: Pentagon «much like. the Bechtei| . 


F pgs Reagan did not disagree: 


« No'.defense secretary has been. Tess 
-/ fomnilinr ‘with. defense problems since 
*: Gharay Wilson in 1953. (when the hard- 
“ware was simpler and the dangers’ more. 
“ distant). Weinberger’s transition experts: 
_ are” preparing : ; elaborate: -dossiers.. and 
«Fours of tough questioning so he can sur-. 
“vive Senate confirmation hearings. They; 
“falso: recommend an experienced. deputy; : qe 
secretary. ‘for. Weinberger. to: lean on-in 
* {choosing policy options... : 
ay ‘The list islong:. William Van Chace 
nucleay, arms expert who.was a Reagan] 
jjcampaign adviser and heads his defense 
transition team; Dr. John Foster, former 
Pentagon . research chief and now a 
= TRW,<Inc.; .. vice. president; - J... Fred | 


‘Lisbon during the Portuguese crisis of. 
the mid-1970s, But he shows no ideolexi- 
cal commitment to Reagan’s national 2e- 
curity policy. “He could work as easily 
for George McGovern a3 Ronald Ree : - 


gan,” one transition official told us. 
' Neither: policy views nor a 
seem to rate high in filling other Pentagon 
- posts. Rep. Robin Beard of Tennessee, an} 
expert on the volunteer army, would bring: 
rare. expertise if named cee of the 
Army. But Beard may. be passed over in 
‘favor of John Marsh, a White House aida| 
-under President Ford. The Teasom: deny 
Ford: wants it, as a personal favor: . 

~ Dr.John Lehman, a former denne di- 
“rector ‘of. the —-arms*: control: : ‘agency 
“(ACDA), is unusually qualified for secre-} 
-tary of the Navy. But he may be 
over for a junior member of the Ttehen 
‘cabinet: Bob Nesen, a 62-year-old. Cadil-. 
Jac dealer from Thousand Oaks, Calif. 

3 Nobody Planned a Pentagon “iB 


asenear rors 


:80 lacking in both background ‘and policy. 
“commitment. As with most new admin 


.istrations, it just happened, What makes 


this cause for anguish is the nation’s des- 
perate condition: as it ‘changes govern- 
ment—a condition not ‘often: reflected 
the last six weeks in the President-elect’s: 
hunt-and-peck Cabinet making. ° . 
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ee PERAL cree Aer’ cy 
- ank C. @arlucei HT. ; éputy direc-” 
“tor: of. the..CIAs: has ‘emerged as av 
_ strong condender.for the No. 2 post: 
> at. the Pentagon*deputy .secretary 
of selene according, tor ae 


ep assistant: ‘to. the. man. President. 
elect Ronald Reagan has designated” 
“to be his secretary of defense, Caspar. 
~W. Weinberger, in: two posts.during- 
othe: Nixon, administration.; 7 
. Sources‘said that one. of the ‘prob’ 
‘lems Carlucci is. running up’ ‘against: 
tin the selection: process is the : same: 
one that afflicts Weinberger; a tack’ 
oof Pentagon’experience.... 7. 
: Although Carlucci,. who isrreport:- 
"edly being. pushed. by: .Weinberger, 
-is regarded as-having.a thorough. 
“knowledge of how the federal bu- 
reauctacy ‘works,-alr of ‘his: ‘admim=" 
Jistrative ~experience | “has been in” 
-other agencies, most of them dealing, 
with domestic; problems.: £ > 
He was deputy. to Wainbergér’™ 
when Weinherger served as director _ 
“of the~ Office, ofManagement and: 
Budget and. then:undersecretary_of 2 
“Health Education and Welfare after” 
President Nixon named Weinberger - 
“secretary, of. HEW..in- December”. 
of1972.° 
+ Carlucci’s lack of Pentagon exper-": 
Jience is-said: tobe regarded as a” 
serious handicap. by some of -Rea- . 
gan's senior:advisers because’ they - 
‘feel Weinbergér:should be backed* 
“up by a veteran Pentagon hand: Car-: 
Tucci could Hot be: reac ae co 
whe soba (e 4 
Under. the: super-Cabinet” a 
“scheme being developed by the Rea-\ 
gan advisers, the-deputy slot: may’ | 
be crucial because’ Weinberger will 
‘have to. devote.part of his time.as | 
a senior: polity‘adviser :to Reagan. 
on other matters.atthe White Houses, 
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eee tke ratte S| ee ero SAA ed 
*Sources-said + Carlucci’s ‘name ~ 
‘heads‘a list.beihg studied in Wash- 
ington and -Los Angeles, wherd the. 
‘Reagan “kitchen Cabinet” continues} 
“to provide advice on personnel. mat-+ 
‘ters.. Weinberger, they said, does not 
‘have.total. control over the pracess, 
‘although. he does hold, what is de- 
‘scribed as “veto power over, certain 
key defense posts. - ae 
- Other coritenders for “thie ‘depae 
slot are Fred J..Bussey, president 
of Texas Instruments; David S. Lew- 
‘is, chairman and chief executive of-- 
ficer: of--General:: -Dynamics;fand’ 5 
Reginald H. Jones; chairman of Gen- 


~ Sources familiar with the selec’ | 
tion ,process say, that all three. | 
businessmen: have- “Tur into.some 
congressional: opposition:. because 
their firms are major defense con- 
tractors. Two other people believed 
to-be in the running forthe deputy 
slot are John Foster, a TRW Corp.. 
executive and former deputy. de- 
fense secretary for research and en- 
gineering, and Paul Nitze, a member 
of the SALT delegation. during the 
Nixon administration and secretary 
of the Navy. vader President. John: 


ore 


The man who. is said to have the 
inside track for the third highest 
Pentagon slot, undersecretary of de- 
fense for policy, is William’ “Van | 


‘Cleavé; the head’of the Reagan’ del 
fense transition team and an inter-! 
national: relations professor, at the; 
Pavey, of Southern California: , 
“Two other contenders for.the job: 
‘are Fred:C. Ikle, former head of the} 
‘Arms .Control :and- Disarmament. 
‘Agency, and Seymour ..Weiss,. vice. 
president of the Abington-Corp., a 
defense: consulting : firm. In. 1974,’ 
Weiss left his. post: as ‘director. of 
the State: Department's: Bureau: of | 
Politico-Military Affairs after-a.se-} 


‘ries of disagreements-with: Henry 


Kissinger; who was the secretary. 
Both Weiss and Ikle are members j 


of Reagan transition. teams.isa isc 


= 


a 
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= The prime contender for another | 


. crucial Pentagon job, the undersec-} 


retary for research and engineering,:} 
is the deputy director of the defense ; 
transition team; Ben T..Plymale, a 
Boeing. saircraft «systems manager. 
who formerly held-the deputy posi-j 
‘fon tothe research and engineering } 
slot in’ ae Nixon- Ford: administra- 
Hons. AGeDND GI BAL IY Limocntn 

-Plymale: is a: physicist who- has! 
had dong experience with. the B-52,/ 
ICBM and: Trident submarine pro- 
grams.‘After: he left the Defense De- 
partment, in 1978,:he was.subjected 
to a security investigation which re 
sulted in-the.temporary suspension | 
of his access to classified informa-| 
tion. Seymour LL. Zeiberg, deputy un-i 
“dersecretary of defense for strategic} 
‘and space: systems; said yesterday} 
that Zetberg was later “totally exon-} 
erated” -and ‘had his Rca 
clearances: restored.” 

“There was less noe: than thet 
the eye,” said Zeiberg, who ex-j 
“plained. the affair was a “mixup? | 
cover the release of a document that! 
should not: have been classified in: 
the first place. Plymale did nor play; 
a role in its release, Zeiberg said. ! 
- Others reportedly being consid-| 
ered for the post are Norman. RI! 
Augistiné; a former assistant secre-} 
tary of the Army for research and| 
‘development, and RD. DeLauer, ex-, 
‘ecutive vice presidentof TRW Corp..; 

John F. Lehman Jr., president of | 
the Abington-Corp.’ and-a former 
‘deputy director of.the arms control 
agency, appears to have the edge! 
-for secretary of the Navy. Lehman, 
once an aide on Kissinger’s National: 
Security Council staff, is in conten-} 
‘tion with former: New York Sen4 
.James’ Buckley, - who was defeated! 
in his bid for: a Senate ‘seat in Con-| 
necticut -ietewilet bo es so! 

-Dr. Patrick 3. Parker, a professor: 
atthe U.S. Naval Postgraduate School! 
and another member of the Beseen 
defense team, is also said to be in 
‘the running. ¢ be 2o55. het a 


cont tse 


state: Consequently, the president-elect 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
15 December 1980 


Howland Evans and 1 Robert Novak™ 


The Sub-Cabinet May Be the Key’ 


toe Es et ee : . 
“A really terrific appointment!” gushed 
a senior. aide to President Carter upon 
hearing.that Merrill Lynch’s Donald T. | 
Regan would be Ronald Reagan’s secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Small wonder. Don. 
Regan not only‘ personally contributed : 
the maximum $1,000 to Jimmy. Carter’s 
campaign, but supported his administra~° 
tion’s economic ventures.= °°" 

In contrast; he: played no part in Ron-. 
ald Reagan’s campaign and did not back '| 
his daring» tax-reduction. program until 
being named to the Cabinet. Even then,. | 
the prospective ‘Treasury chief stumbled; § 
Regan seemec: to” make’ tax ‘cuts condi-” 
tional on budget cuts, which : never has: 
been the president-elect’s policy.) 8s. 

~~ So: peculiar > an. appointment~ ie: the. 
Treasury is:no aberration but flows: natu- | 
rally from Reagam Cabinet-making. Instead 
of seeking men of‘ideas or just ideological 
compatibility with Reagan, the president- | 
elect’s inner circle stressed managerial | 


skills and status in the establishment. 

“This results ina Cabinet ill-equipped 
for the radical reform of economic, sacial: 
and national security policy intended by 
Reagan-~save for Rep. David Stockman: 
as budget director . and, presumably, 
Gen. Alexander. Haig’ ‘as -secretary of. 


now may be forced to impose sub-Cabi- 
net officers on his Cabinet: memes} to 
carry out thosereforms. =." - ; 
Reagan himself is responsible for some 
peculiar choices. Caspar Weinberger, the 
secretary. of defense-designate who dur- 
ing the campaign resisted Reagan’s. for- 
mula of rebuilding. the nation’s defense 
no matter .what: the cost, is intensely ad- 
-mired  by,.the: president-elect. William 
French Smith, the. attorney. general-. 
‘designate who as a University of Califor- ! 
nia regent supported racial quotas found 
abhorre! nt. by Reagan, is the president- 
elect’s personal lawyer... 


ogieek, toes | 


‘But the president-elect-did not even | 


know Regan two weeks ago, This name } 
“was gurtace Vv that artiully puooting : 


HackroOm mianeuverer, William Casey { 
(Campaign chairman and now CIA direc- ! 
or-cdesignate aseéy 13 vegans 


C tay. C Don & 
ent and, whats more, his New York 


Taw firm receives fat fees trom Merril 
Lynch. Republican politicians who did 
not taxe Regan seri seriously a3 a cogiender as a contender; 
Tor the Lreagurv underestimate derestimated Casey. 


or: Don: Regan to. become .a- senior 


Cabinet member ina Republican admin- 


‘istration amuses Wall Street’ insiders, 


who always figured: the: self-described 
“lifelong Republican” was angling to give 
the’ bipartisan touch’ toa Democratic | 
Cabinet. The. $1,000 personal contribu- | 
~tion to Carter’s campaign and the extra } 
“$4700 from: Regan’s Merrill-Lynch | 
political action committee were not the | 
end of his 1980 Democratic dalliances. 1 

He personally contributed to Sens. : 
Russell B; Long of Louisiana and Daniel! 
Patrick Moynihan of New York. Recipi-! 
cents of Merrill-Lynch PAC funds are a} 
liberal Democratic. Who’s3 Who: Sen.i 

. Alan Cranston (Calif.), Sen.-elect Chris: 

Dodd (Conn.), Sen.. Thomas F. Eagleton: 
_(Mo.), Sen: Pat Leahy (Vt.), Sen. Gay-: 
-lord-Nelson (Wis.), Rep. Thomas Dow-? 
ney (N.Y.), Rep. Robert Eckhardt (Tex.),} 
Rep.. Wyche Fowler (Ga.), Rep. Henry| 
Reuss (Wis.) and many others. 

Since Regan and the Merrill Lynch} 
PAC also contributed to many Pepa 
cans, this.can be dismissed as big- busi-| 
_ness:cynicism playing both sides of the| | 
street. More troubling is ‘the esteem for} 
Regan at the Carter White House for! 
supporting the Carter economic policy! 

‘(including wage-price guidelines) and} 
not supporting Kemp-Roth tax reduc-} 
tion, embraced by the president-elect. | 

Even after Ronald Reagan’s nomina- ; 
tion for president, lifelong Republican ; 


if 


STATINTL 


Don Regan could not endorse the party’s| 
tax position in a statement submitted! 
July 25 to-the House Ways and Means} 
Committee. That staternent and com- 
ments following his Cabinet nomination 
betrayed the need tor a cram course in; 
Suppb aide economics. | 
Interviewed -on- the CBS Morning! 
News the day after his unveiling, Regan 
was_asked whether he would still push: 
tax cuts if Congress resisted budget cuts. | 
His reply: “I think the thing has to be: 
done as a package.” That confirmed the| 
absolutely unfounded suspicions of the! 
Wall Street smart boys that the presi 
dent-elect was abandoning tax cuts. .. | 
- Why: was. Don Regan preferable to 
‘New = York “City = -businessman Lewis! 
‘Lehrman, who is a’ loyal Republican, a| 
devoted Reaganite and a brilliant stu- 
dent of supply-side economics? Lehr- 
ran is too young (42), too unknown, say 
Reagan insiders. But why not, then, 67- | 
year-old shipping tyccon Peter ‘Grace, 


who also is loyally Republican, Reagan--: 


ite. and supply-side? Probably because” 


Bill Casey did not back him. heen 


Apprehension about Treasury policy:! 


would be eased if Lehrman (who | knows, : 
likes and admires Don Regan) were ° 


named deputy secretary. Similarly, a de- | 
fense.expert would help Weinberger as i 
deputy at the Pentagon. But W einberger i 


stunned the defense « community waen en he 
advised that his tentative choice is! 


Frank Carluca, a aed oles ee : 
“servant who is now Pres ident ers 
Geputy CIA director. aA 

‘The president-elect has pica visi- | | 
.tors he will make sure sub-Cabinet offi- ! 
cials fit his policies. Since he set no such | 
requirement for Cabinet members, pick. | ! 
ing the sub-Cabinet could determine : 
what happens to his radical plans for | 
transforming national policy. : 


spon eaetees - ©1880, Flela EZnterprisesInc. 2. | 
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. By Stephen Webbe --.,. 
Staff correspondent of The Canisnan Science Monitor 
eee rg . Washington 


“Cap the Knife” is back in Len: Ana Gaspar Weinberger 
— who earned that sobriquet as a cost-cutting director of the 
Oftice of. Management and Budget and secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in the Nixon administration: -- will 
have to call on all his reputed skill and toughness as an ad- 
ministrator in his new assigument with the mCOONAS BeDUD 
lican administration: secretary of defense... 

‘The former. infantry captain whom Presidentelect ‘Ron- 
ald Reagan calls “my Disraeli” is charged with the awesome 
task of solving the One® uate of me nation’s ‘armed 
forces o eats ari Cots 

. Why. would Mr. Weinberger forsake ithe sence MEE of 
the Bechtel Corporation, a multinational eagincenine com- 
pany, totakeonsuchajob?. «= ACh eae ae 

“The President-elect asked me to do 50; ana I have always 
found it very difficult to say no to presidents,”” he declares. ‘‘I 
believe very strongly in Governor Reagan and what he’s try- 
ing to do — what he has done i in callous? whatI iniae he 
can do for the nation... ¢ Jeeves. Fae 

Weinberger says he intends “tg do my bet and to Have the 
defense forces of the United States in a state of full readiness 
to perform any mission that the President might direct them 
to perform for the maintenance of the peace of the world.””...- 

Observers note that the new secretary’s first task after 
moving into his office at the Pentagon will be ta resolve a 
dispute between the President-elect’s defense advisers, who 
‘are split over the immediate priorities. facing the depart- 
ment..On the one hand, William Van Cleave, Mr. Reagan's 
senior. defense adviser; believes that “‘the highest national 
priority”’ should be given to.“‘fixing the weaknesses in our 
strategic posture as rapidly as possible.”? But opponents of 
this view, most: notably Sen. John Tower (R) of Texas, a one- 
time contender for the post of defense secretary and soon-to- 
be chairman of the Senate Armed Services: Committee,. fa- 
vors the immediate invigoration of US conventional forces, 
believing that their.Soviet counterparts are a much more 
immediate threat than any current US strategic inferiority... 

. Quite apart from -helping..determine national defense 
strategy, Mr.. Weinberger will inherit a series of troubled 
weapons systems from the Carter administration, primarily 
the Trident submarine program, the woes of which are to be 

investigated by. Congress next year,-and the Navy’s F-18 


fighter, which has encountered cost, producti n, and pector: 


mance problerns.* 
Weinberger will aiss nave to tle with deployment of 
the controversial MX missile system, Proposals to base it in 


Nevada and Utah are viewed as unduly costly and compli- ; 


cated by many defense experts, and as anathema by numer- 


ous environmentalists and residents of the states concerned. : 
Caspar Willard Weinberger was born in San Francisco on 


_Aug. 18, 1917, He was graduated magna cum laude with an 
AB degree from Harvard in 1938, and three years later re- 


ceived an LLE degree from the sisiare A slaw school. He is 


a member of Phi Beta Kappa. ,. 


ing Woe 1% ays Soma ae, 
Division in the baa pare pigerdae sbi as 


las MacArthur's intelligence staff. He was discharged. from 
the Army in 1645 with the rank of cantain and a bronze star. 


MONITOR 


Democrats —| 


-RDP91-00901R000160130001-5°° ~~~ 
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* In 1952 Weinberger was elected to the California Léepistae 
ture, and-reelected in 1954 and 1956 without opposition. In 1953 
he was voted the most able member o the putts eeleWture 
by reporters who covered the session. : 

_ Governor Reagan made him director of induce for Cali- 
fornia, and he turned a state budget deficit into a surplus, 
earning himself a smiling photograph of the governor in- 
scribed: “The smile is for real, ian to les In Erendsaty 
and best regards, Ron?? 2972 0 fe ts are 

Two years later Weinberger joinea the Nixon administra: 
‘tion as chairman of the Federal Trade Commission. Subse- 
quently, he served as deputy director of the White House Of- 
fice. of Management and Budget (1970-72), director of OMB 
(1972-73), and HEW secretary (1973-75): He- oe Bechtel . 
Power Corporation’ S general counsel in 1973_- d : 
Mr. Weinberger, who has reviewed hooks: for California 
newspapers and has recently been writing a newspaper col- 
umn, once described himself as “a frustrated newspaper- 
man.” Reputedly endowed with a wry, even self-deprecating, 
sense of humor, he is an avid theater and concertgoer, though 
some contend that his real recreation is hard work. As state 
finance director in California he frequently arrived at his 
office at7 a.m. and worked into the night. Weinberger and his 
wife Jane have two ehilares. Aclin Cerise: au easna Wil- 
lard Jr. : + 
“Cap” Weinberger’s selection for the anes ost has : 
not received universal acclamation in the defense commu-, 
nity. Critics point out that he is not thought to be particularly 
conversant with defense matters and that he reluras~ sae : 
“Washingtoit’ with a reputation. for budget s slashing sto head dn ‘‘ 


agency that is ‘about to. embark ¢ on massively increased | 
spending. .. ii 


But others point to the fact that he has proved himselt 2 a 
first-rate manager both at OMB and HEW, and assert that a 


ere fa ene 


4q believe very strongly i ine 


~ Goyemor Reaganand | 
. what he’s trying todo... 


man of his intellectual gifts will undoubtedly i learn rapidly on! 
‘the job. In any case, they add, he has, legions of ores at the | 
Pentagon todraw on. on po SeueR 

* His longtime advocacy ‘of higher military spending wil 
me endear him to the Pentagon brass, they add. 

- Many defense analysts are waiting to see what other ap- 
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‘Caspar’ W. Weinberger,’ defense secre- | 
tary-designate, reportedly has his eye on | 
Frank Carlucei of the CIA for his deputy. 4 


a ae 


= Cass Peterson ° =| 


See le RT 
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26 November 1980 


“Transition Special: Keay ee: 
ofthe Carter and Reagan adrainistra- 
tions: will be on hand Dec.;1-2.at the 
11th annual meeting. of the American: 
Society: for Public “Administration - at : 
the. Statler-Hilton. A to-be-announced © 
Reagan official will keynote the session,’ 
and“ former cabinet “officers “Elliot 
Richardson, Brock:'Adams. and 


_ John Dunlop will be on hand for the - 


Tuesday meeting. Past’ and present | 
stars of government — Frank Car-, 
lucei, . Jim Melntyre, Sara 
:MeClendon ‘(the media), Bruce | 
Babbitt, Bill Medina, “William 
Howard Taft (the fourth), Donald 
Stokes, Hale Champion, Eileen 
Shanahan, Horace’ Busby, Con- 
stance Newman,” Harriet G. 
Jenkins, CIA’s Don I, Wortman 
-~ are on various panels. Price is $100 
for members, $115 for others with spe- 
cial student rates. Call Ray Millard on” 
159- “7286 for details. ee x 
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ae Washington. (News *Bureau)—_Prest 
-dent-elect Reagan plans to Inform CIA’ 
:Direetor Stansfield Turner next week 
‘that he will nominate someone else to 
‘direct the nation’s intelligence- -Bather- 
jing operations, sources close to the 
‘Reagan transition t team said today.” 


Adm:.Turner was President Carters 
‘second. choice for the CIA post four 
' ‘years ago, after Theodore Sorensen, a 
‘former speechwriter for John F. Ken- 
‘nedy, asked that nis name be withdrawa 
from Senate consideration. : 
' Sorensen withdrew amid rightwing 
“anger over alleged “security viola- 
j tions” in his 1963 book on President 
"'‘Kennedy’s years in the White House. 


Among the possible candidates to 
replace Turner and his deputy, former ** } Mike 
Ambassador Frank Carlucci, are Vice Stansfield Turner—may be replaced Z| 
Adm. Bobby. R.. Inman, who now heads. ,- ee 
the National Security Agency; Wiliam | THE PRESIDENT-ELECT reported-'! 
Hyland, former deputy director of the ; ly will deliver the verbal ax next week. 
‘National Security Council and former | when he visits CIA headquarters in... 
:head of the State Department's Bureau Langley, Va., for briefings. Turner’s | 
of Intelligence and Research during | only hope of saving his job, in the view:: 
‘the Kissinger years, and William J.-| of most observers, i is to try to convince | 
‘Casey, Reagan’s campaign chief who | Reagan’ that the job should be above | 

- was a top official of the old Office of | politics and the director should not be - 


TS, : 
, ranean Serres, a0 bars 
ne ra aay ear beat als aby eer en oe ~ 


3 Strategic Services during World War aa aa with every change of administ- | 
: iL vib Fo 2S Gis a F one ae ra 107. 5 
- =: _ Turner; a Naval Academy classmate" | 
CASEY:.. HOWEVER, | has | told of Carter, has been lobbying privately | : 
friends he does not want the CIA post. : | for the past few weeks to keep the job. 
According to CIA: sources, Turner ; However, he has little support from | - 
has no plans to submit his resignation. ''!two important constituencies—the Pen- | ae 
‘There were reports that he planned a ‘itagon, where his policies have somes; ~ 
low-key but intensive effort to save his times drawn wrath, and veteran CIA | 
Job when the eae arise comes to ‘ ‘staffers. mae YY 
Washington next week: , ‘| =) In other developments, the Reagan: 
Unlike “a new: ‘President's “aibinet transition headquarters here today res 
choices, there has been no’clear-cut | leased the President-lect’s schedule: ! 
: 1A ; for next week—when he makes his firs 
policy om whether the tenure of a CLA | for next week—when h his fi a 
éirector coincides with that of the {rip to the capital since winning the’! 
President who names him. However, election. ; : 
-né director does serve “at the pleasure Sa HE FLIES FROM Los Angeles None” j 
sre Rape hia ‘th 1576 blest ‘day night and the next day meets with, | 
ep eerie Wen ene rec eas: ~ GOP and- ‘Democratic congressional: ! 
i there was some talk about keeping on : 


leaders. Reagan and his wife, Nancy," ! 


"R t Bush, now: 
coe fg vrendert eet. nom meet with President Carter and his’ : 


was thought to be merely a gesture of : Tue: Rosalynn, on Thursday ‘at the 
courtesy toward Bush... =i 1; White House, 


‘a * Reagan's first CIA briefing wilt be 
As for Turner, “there is no way he’ th. — Wednesday, with pdibe: thew 


: 
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Shake-Up. - 
AL Agency — 7 


In Planning | 
“Quick ‘Action Slated | 


By President-elect 


By Jeremiah O'Leary 


Washington Star Staff Writer 


GOLETA, Calif. — President-elect 


- Ronald Reagan, dismayed by what 


Appro: to SEER ARR en 


he considers to be Serious deficien- 
cies in the nation’s intelligence- 
gathering capabilities, will remove 
Stansfield Turner as director of the 
CIA, according to sources close to 
Reagan. 


They said that bath Turner and 

deputy, Frank Carlucci, would 

e replaced despite efforts by Turn- 

oe to convince the incoming Repub- 

lican administration that he should 
be allowed to remain.. 


“One-task that has to-be addressed 
immediately is to build up the CIA 
and our intelligence capacity,” said’! 
Edwin Meese, chief of staff in the | 
Reagan transition organization. 
“The Iranian situation showed us 
what's wrong with our intelligence. - 
Our briefing at the State Department 
made it clear that they-are getting 
their information -from- other em- 
bassies, other intelligence services, | 
friends and businessmen. who call : 
them up. It is. a. tragedy. 

“Our sources of intelligence are — 
only as good as they feel they will | 
be protected,” Meese said..“If you 
have constant turmoil in agent han- 
dlers and people up and down the. 
line, and if you don’t know if agents 
are going to be exposed by Philip 


a nnn 


other countries.” 


g 
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‘Reagan is scheduled to Teceive'a 


‘cA briefing next week, when he 
will be in Washington. Aides to the 


president-elect say rhe will tell Turn- ! 
er at that. time that he intends to'| 
make his own nomination for a new 
CIA director from the list of names 

now being assembled by an ap- 
pointments committee headed by 
Los: Angeles attorney William 
French Smith. 

- Within the next few days, the Rea- 
gan transition office will send a 
small team headed. by Lawrence Sil- 
berman, former ambassador to Yu- 
goslavia, to CIA headquarters to 
begin planning a new structure for 
the agency. 

One of the most important voices — 
in recommending changes at the 
CIA will be that of David Abshire, 
chairman of the Georgetown Uni- : 
versity Center for Strategic and In- | 
ternational Studies. Abshire, a | 
former assistant secretary of state . 
for. congressional relations, heads | 

t 


one of the Reagan “issue cluster” 
teams for national security affairs. 


Silberman, a former Justice De- : 
partment official, is team leader for — 
the CIA transition reporting to Ab-- 
shire and John Lehman, former dep- — 
uty director. of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. 4 

Critics of Turner contend that his » 
mass firimgs and retirements de- » 
prived the agency of its most exper- } 
ienced senior officers, damaged the 
morale of. others, and would inhibit 
the recruitment of young officers. 
Turner has contended that the CIA 
has suffered no lack of bright young 
men and women anxious to become 
intelligence officers. 
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Séérets Ave Essertiar 


: 7 4 
“Our country,”= Deputy CLA Di- 
rector Frank Carluéci said, “is be- 
coming - known |ithroughout the 
world as a country that can’t keep 

Secrets.""~ 0 7 Yes 
> .Why?: It’s because of unreason- 
able recent attacks upon the CIA, 
the FBI and other. necessary pro- 
tective agencies, because of foolish 
laws that. force the spilling of our. 


secuyity secrets on demand, - be") dom. 


_.ous jungle inhabited by Communist 
predators. If we can’t keep p Tree| 


oe 


a ars “A 
cause Of unconscionable telling of, 


secrets by 
agents. © ; aa : 

Why would other nations coop- | 
erate with us when we can’t keep, 
secrets vital to our mutual defense? | 
We live in a world that is a danger- 


irresponsible form er 


fare ete 


we may not. be able to keep sree 


SRE aee tah 
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FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 
STATINTL 
PROGRAM First Line Report STATION WTOP Radio 
CBS Network 
DATE October 16, 1980 7:23 AM City Washington, DC 7 ‘ 
SUBJECT News Leaks : 


IKE PAPPAS: Are there Reagan moles at the Defense 
Department and elsewhere in the government? 


Wet!!! do some digging In a moment. 


¥ ¥ * 


They began This summer just after the conventions when 
the presidential election campaign began in earnest, news leaks 
one after the other. Most of them stories that in one way or 
another portrayed President Carter and his defense policies 
primarily in a bad light. 


The big one, of course, was the Stealth airplane leak. 
The one about America's new radar resistance so-called invisible 
airplane. . 


Then there was the one about the secret Army report 
that safd six of the ten divistons based in the United States 
are not combat ready. , 


The list is tong and painful for the Carter administ- 
ration. 


Government officials were dismayed by the news leaks. 
Congressional tnvestigations were launched into sources. The 
FBI started its own probe and so did the Pentagon. , 


Now a new wrinkle in the election year saga of news 
leaks.’ An apparent campaign of disseminating disinformation 
or phony information in an effort to embarrass President Carter. 


OFFICES AP HFENRGTPUOReleas82009RI7/27 | CAANRBF91200S90FRG80 1D0PSU604-8 AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Material supptied by Radio TV Reports. Inc. may be used for fle and reference Duposes only. It may not be reproduced, sald or publicly demonstrated of exhidited. 
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Guardian Correspondent 
Washington, D.C. 
The objections of civil liber- 
tarians, journalists and political 
activists were ignored last week 


as Congress continued its dou- | 


ble-time march toward passage 
of a bill outlawing the publica- 
tion of the names of CIA and 
FBI employes. 

The House Judiciary Com- 
mittee voted Sept. 3 to approve 
legislation which its sponsors 
acknowledge is aimed directly at 
former CIA agent Philip Agee 
and the three coeditors of the 
Washington- based = CovertAc- 
tion Information Bulletin... As: 
sent to the floor by the panel, _ 
the bil] mandates a prison sen- 
tence of up to three years 
and/or a fine of $10,000 for any- 
one. who uses even publicly _,. 
available, unclassified informa- 
tion to identify a covert CIA em- 
ploye,. or. FBI agent. By an 18-9 
margin, “thé committeetrefused | 
“to endorse the action of one of 
its, subcommittees which had 
éarlier deleted |_ this, 
-frontsthé lepisiation, et: 

The bill will soon be con- 
sidered by the full House, which 
is expected to pass it easily. On 
‘the Senate side, a similar mea- 


sure has already been cleared”. 


by the Intelligence. Committee. 
The bill is now before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, which held 
heatings on it Sept. 5, and it is 
also expected to reach the 
Senate floor within the next few. 
weeks. rere 

In its zeal to.!'per Agee” and 
to ‘'nail’? Louis Wolf, one of the 


coeditors of the Bulletin who 


specializes in naming names of.. 
purported CIA personnel, Con- 
gress is steamrolling conten- 
tions that the legislation is bla- 


PF ovision See, 


35 i Ww 


tantly unconstitutional. Indeed, 


Sen. Strom Thurmond (R-S.C.) | 


- noted at last weck'’s Senate com- 
mittee hearings that he had 
apreed lo reccive testimony on 
the legislation only with the un- 
derstanding that the bill will be 
reported out as soon as possible. 

The Senate panel thus seem- 
ed to be engaged in a largely 
pro-forma exercise as it listened 

' to several witnesses criticize the 
measure on a variety of grounds. 

The legislation, said Morton 


Halperin and Jerry Berman of |. 
against Agee, a former agent 
Union (ACLU), is ‘“‘unconstitu- © 


the American Civil Liberties 


eek, tional on its face. It would reach, 
“chill and punish Speech which ts 


clearly and unmistakéably with: °-~ 


in the’protection of the First 
Amendment.”’ In a Sept. 5 letter 


to Sen. Edward Kennedy (D- 


~ Mass.), the Judiciary Comittee 


chair, the Reporters Committee 
for Freedom‘ of the Press called: 
‘a Classic ‘Offi- 


“eS the lépistation © 
cial Secrets Act.’ Jt authorizes 
the virtually automatic convic- 
.tion of former agents, indepen- 


“dent: researchers: and members =... 


~ (RRL), | 


‘of the press if they identify FBI 
or CIA employes,’ the commit- 
. tee warned, 


gage a 


: DIRECTED ‘AGAINST: AGEE” 

‘A group of 14 legal scholars 
added to the chorus of constitu- 
tional complaints about the bill 


when they urged the Senate’ 


panel to reject it in an | Aug.. 30 
Ss letteri:Several ‘activist 6: ‘Organiza- 
“tions have also denounced the 
"Aedatatoe pointing out that it 
prohibits a group from publicly 
exposing an FBI infiltrator or 
‘ provacateur. 


The Carter. ‘administration, 
through its Justice Department, ~” 


' meanwhile supports the legisla- 


, 


ne a ae : ~~. & s 


_ ston, 


eg wy ey 


tion. In his Sept. 5 Senate testi- 
mony, Deputy Attorney General 
Robert Keuch said that a slight 
moderation in the language of ; 
the measure met previous Jus- 
tice Department objections and 


‘ insured the protection of ‘*main- 


stream journalists.”’ The provi- 
sion in question states that an’ 
individual must be engaged in: 

‘*a pattern of activities’’ involv- | 
ing exposure of covert agents in | 
order for the proposed statute to | 
be applied.. 

This passage is clearly directed | 


who now works for the dismantl- ; 
ing of the CIA from West! 
Germany ,where he has been 
living in exile. It is also aimed at ' 
Wolf and his colleagues at 
CovertAction Information Bul-- 
letin who explain their practice 
of ‘publishing . the -names.; of; 
alleged ajients on the grounds 


“that: the CIA still engages in 


19 


‘dirty work” around the world 
and has shown itself invulner-' 
able to reform initiatives. 

‘So blatant is the attempt to, in 
the words of. Sen.:John- Chafee; 
‘put away’” Wolf that 
the witness list for the Senate! 
legislation referred to the meas+ 


“* ure asthe Agee bill.’ 


For its part, the CIA strongly. 
favors passage of the legisla-| 
tion, Frank Carlucci, an agency 


. deputy director, told the Senate; 


Committee last week, for exam-| 
ple, that Wolf and other anti-' 
CIA‘ researchers are-:‘'deliber- 
ately endangering the lives of ; 
patriotic men and . women.” | 
Carlucci cited the 1975 assas-! 
sination in Athens of CIA station | 
chief Robert Welch and the! 
machine- “gunning on July 4 of ai 
U.S. ‘official’s "house. in King- | 
Jamaica, =, as .instances, 
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when revealing the names of 
alleged CIA personnel has fed to 


‘death and extremely close 
calls,’ 


- Wolf, 
William Schaap and Ellen Ray, 
has répeatedly pointed out that 


along - with - coeditors 


only unclassified sources are _ 


used in developing lists of 


names. They also say that the , 


only effective way of. fighting : 
the .CIA is (by exposing its : 


employes so that covert action ‘ 


becomes more difficult. Wolf 
notes, too, that he cautions 
people not to physically attack 
anyone.named as a CIA agent 


since personal violence “only 
plays into the hands of the 


agency.’ 


_any other country. > 


- ption that it is both necessary and | 
. proper for this country to possess a 


4 telligence activities of the U.S. gov-" 


and within the government. a 
‘Significantly, however, both. 
“ sides of the debate have always pro-" 
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_ By EDWARD P. BOLAND - 


Tn the past several years the i ina: 


ernment have been exposed: to the 
light of publie scrutiny to a degree 
never before witnessed in. this or 


_ Presidential comm! issions, con- 
gressional committees, judicial deci- 
sions, investigative reporters ‘have 
all, at one time or another, given us. 
a detailed glimpse of the day-to-day 
practices of: our’ intelligence | agen- 
cies. : 

To an in fertutate degree, some 
of these practices were found want- 
ing — wanting in temrs of their 
compatibility with American valués, 
morals, laws, and constitutional pre- 
cepts, 

We have now, I believe, taken 
the painful but. necessary steps to 
bring a halt to such practices and to 
insure that they do not occur again. 

-All of this has not taken place 


without rancor, divisiveness, and. 


heated debate among our people 


ceeded on the unquestioned assum-. 


clandestine intelligence service. eta 
’ An effective clandestine service 


is especially important to American | 


’ interests in these troubled times. As. 


, of seemingly obsure religious ‘fig- 
_Ures ag it is to know the location of 
“Soviet missile launchers. Technical 
"systems which are purchased, quite 


- termine the latter are of little tise'in 


recent events demonstrate, it’ ‘is. as 
vital to our Security to possess some 
insight into the’ thought processes 


properly, at significant. cost to de~ 


gleaning the former. In such areas, 
the nation must rely on our clandes- 
tine serApproved.For:-Release.-2! 
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The operating heart of any such 
service is the use of undercover 
agents and officers overseas to. co}- 
lect intelligence. information. Ob- 
viously, if the names of these people 
are spread upon the public record, 
their usefulness is ended and the ef- 
fectiveness of the clandestine serv- 
ice is diminished. ae 

In the past few years, ‘that is 
precisely what has been occuring. A 
small number of Americans, includ- 
ing some former intelligence agen- 
cy-employees, have been engaged in 
a systematic effort to destroy the 
ability of .our intelligence agencies 
to: collect information secretly by 
‘disclosing the names of overseas un- 
dercover intelligence agents. .Not 
only are legitimate intelligence ac- 
tivities thwarted, but the careers of 
dedicated intelligence officers are 


. disrupted, service morale is lowered, 
the taxpayer’s moneyis wasted, and. 
~~ perhaps most important — lives. 

_ are directly placed in danger. 

‘In my opinion and, think, in | 
the opinion of the overwhelming 
“majority of the American people, 
unauthorized disclosure of the. 


names of undercover intelligence 
agents is a pernicious act “that 
serves no useful informing function 
whatsoever. It does not alert us to 
abuses; it does: not further civil lib- 
erties; it does not bring clarity to is- 


sues of national policy; it does not 


enlighten publie debate; and it does 
not contribute'one iota to the goal 
of an educated and, informed elec: 
torate. | So ghd . 
Whatever the ‘motives of. hose 
engaged in such. activity, the only 


result. is the complete disruption of | 


our legitimate intelligence collec-}". 
tion.programs — programs that 
bear the..unprimature-of.the Con- 
gress, the President, and the Amer- 


owvo7 Af", Big Bey eH bE 


wit 


4 Sheers, 


Later. this_ month legislation to 
combat such disclosures. will be de- 
bated on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. Under consid- 
eration. will be H.R. 5615. The. In- 
telligence Identities Protection Act, 
a bill which has been reported fa- 
vorably, after several days of hear- 
ings, by the House Permanent Se- 
lect Committee on Intelligence, 
which I. chair, and the House Judi- 
cary Committee. 

This bill would make ita a erime 
to disclose any information that 
identifies covert United States in- 


- telligence agents. Different penal- 


ties and clements of proof are es- 
tablished depending on whether the | 
defendant was a present or former 
government employee who acquired | 
his information from authorized ac- 
cess to classified information, or 
whether the defendant derived the 
information disclosed from non- 
classified sources. | 
The publishers of the “COVER | 
ACTION INFORMATION BULLE- 
TIN” and similar groups, contend 
that they. fall into-the latter cate-- 
gory. They:tlaim they can*discover : 
the identities of our undercover | 
agents by diligently studying pre- 
viously published diplomatic lists 
and biographical registers and com-. 
paring and. collating the informa-; 
tion contained: therein with other. 
publicly available information. Hav- 
ing had no access to classified infor- | 
mation, the¥ claim it‘is unconstitu- ; 
tional to prohibit their disclosures. 
-In recént days, many news- 


papers, while denouncing such oe 


cles, have also stated that the pro-,| 
posed legislation violates the First, 


-Amendment..I respectifully dis-- 
agree. H.R. 5615 is a. carefully, 


crafted limited solution to.an- ure | 
gent or grave problem. It responds 
to an evil the government clearly 


3000%Ha right to Prevent; it is narrow : 


and precise in its Scope so.as to. give. 
notice’ of: its. ‘proscriptions; andi . 
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Cl dé 
coe pose of such a Jaw was to thwart the 
Soviet Government’s intelligence and in- 
temal security service. ‘The purpose of 
our cover in many places is not to fool the 
K.G.B,’" he asserted, but. to’ preserve 
“plausible deniability”’ of agency actions 
and to preserve access ‘to: appropriate 
targets’™.such as: foreigners considered 
for recruitment as C.1.A. agents... - ; 
A third and increasingly important 
consideration,’’. he said, ‘is..to protect | 
against terrorist attack,’”. ,” Bi ak Ma 2 
“The legislation in question, pending in 


_., BY CHARLES MOHR. ....,. 
¥ SpecialtoTheNew York Times 
” WASHINGTON, Sept. 5 — The Deputy 
Director of ‘the «Central > Intelligence 
Agency testified: today that the agéncy 
was seeking passage of legislation to pre- 
vent. disclosure -of :agents’. names and 
thereby to guard its operations against 
“detection by local authorities’’ or ‘‘polit- 
ical outcry”’ in countries where leaders 
have secretly condoned such operations. : 
The aide, Frank C..Carlucci, also told 
the Senate Judiciary Committee that it 
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] Asserts Need for Law to Protect Agen 


proved tinanimousiy by the two intelli- 


| Classified information. 


both the House and Senate, would fine or 
imprison Federal employees, present or 
past, for disclosing the identities of 


was “irrelevant” to argue that-the-pur-. 


ance” and others who havea classified 


relationship with United States intelli-|, 


z | 


a 4 
LS, 


4 


ee 


gence committees of Congress and by a 
margin of almost 3 to 1 in the House Ju- 
diciary Committee. These bodies have re- 
fused to make it a legal defense that the. 
disclosures stemmed solely from -non- 
Mr. Abrams testified that to make it d 
crime to disseminate suck public infor 
mation would be to ‘‘start down a very: 
dangerous and certainly novel path.” °° 
Seven jourmalistic organizations today 
sent letters ito all members of the House 
urging them to give “additional careful 
deliberation’? to the bill and saying thatit 


\‘should be opposed as it stands.” The or-. 


agents, ‘‘sources;of operational assist-| 


ganizations were: the National Newspa- 
per Association, the American Newspa._| 


x Publishers Association, the Ameri- 


gence. agencies.” Both bills‘also would |-an Society of Newspaper Editors, the 
punish private citizens who disclose such |Radio-TV News '-Directors Association, 
names; ven if they deduced the agents’ lhe Reporters Committee on Freedorn of | 


identities ..from: ‘unclassified :: material. the Press, Sigma Delta Chi and the As- | 
‘The penalty would apply to such persons [eve of American (book) Publishers, 


if their disclosures formed a ‘'pattern.” 1) -proponents of the bill contended again 

Mr. Carlucci disputed those who have eday a their intent was primarily to- 
said that, the bill would violate the First top the frequent disclosures of agents’ 
|Amendment guarantees of free speech. ‘names by a Washington newsletter called 
“Nothing could be more subversive of OUT Hh Covert Action Information Bulletin. -* 
constitutional system of government than) 7y_ proponents have contended that 
to permit a disgruntled minority of Citl- ine pill is needed to protect the safety of. 


zens freely to thwart the will of the ma- oe 
jority,” hesaidina statement... vy: 
Floyd Abrams, a lawyer noted for ex- 
pertise in press freedom cases, who testi- 
fied later, said of Mr..Carlucci’s remark 
that he had seldom seen a statement “so 
directly antithetical to the spirit ot the 
First Armendment.?? 64 is e008 he 

. . ‘The acting chairman of the committee, 
Senator Howard M. Metzenbaum, Demo- 
ccrat:.of: Ohio,: also, criticized. the state- 
‘ment;.'saying that Mr. Carlucci should 
:“pay-avisit to the floor of the Senate” to 
i witness an exercise of minority rights.< =; 
[. "The proposed measures.have.been ap~} 


habe! ga hale gut 
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TOO GOOD TO, BE TRUE, DEPT. 
June 25 
Dear Bill: 

Want to thank you for the air duel scene in Saving 
the Queen. Gave us a few ideas for this week’s spec- 
tacular acrobatic plane crash in India. 

All regards. 

Frank Carlucci 
Langley Field 


Needless to say this doesn’t exist. Please dispose. FC 


July 7 

Dear Frank (1 gladly reciprocate the informality): 
Your note was so exhilaratingly funny, I dare not 
keep it, lest my amusement overwhelm my judgment. 
Accordingly I return it, having committed it to mem- 
ory. | won’t even confide it to Jim Angleton. Bill 


4 

July 28 

Dear Bill: 

My secretary called to tell you I am not the one who 

wrote the enclosed. Someone is having fun with my 

name. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely, | 

Frank C. Carlucci 

Deputy Director 

Central Intelligence Agency | 

Washington, D.C. 
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Acehaealonists make a business of digging in.ancient rub- 
bish heaps for: stone. tools; ‘arrowhéads. or odd bits:of pole 


through savetameek wecords hunting for-a’ ‘phoné* message, 
interoffice memo, “or doodle that might allunae | ee ee 
ern subterranean culture called ‘‘the bureaucracy.’” ta! 
; ~- While the ancients had neither knack nor, interesti in hiding 
fromthe. prying eyes of posterity, féderal- agencies have both. 
The government. is-notorious: fort ‘covering. its: tracks:—-and 


‘ document: with: rubber “stamps: Imarked’ “CLASSIFIED.” 
- Until recently; scholars trying to. unearth:records of the post- 
‘World War. sacar from: agency: files- mes found them- 


: * 1966 Freedom of ‘Information ‘Act: ‘(FOIA)’ “with ‘the stret th 
ee -e ming amendments of 1974 and 1976: With it, resear chers have 
i: already: dug up important information: on” some Centra LIntel- 
. ligence:Agency-activities such as: spying on. Martin Luther 
_ King Jrz and other United States citizens; “experiments with 
“mind-control drugs in the’ 50S: and:?60s that killed'at:least two 
-Atnericans (Project MK- Ultra}: ‘Project. Resistance, in con- 
“junction with: the:Federal Bureau. ‘of Investigation’ s contro- 
ee versial: COINTELPRO: program to: infiltrate,. discredit, ‘and 
"disrupt the antiwar and other. radical ‘movements;: ‘covert ac- 
 .tions.in Chile; *the: agency’ S relations * with ‘journalists? aca- 
: ‘ demics;. and™ ‘Tocal “police; ‘departments ;* “and | its- attempt to 
; keep the ‘story of the: Glomar. Explorer: (the: attempt to sa 
Ea wvage a. ) Sunken Soviet submarine) “out of the press 
‘The: Freedom’ “of: Information’ Act has ‘also: inset ae un- 
rs 


ope 


a ing. out: ‘volume: Jafters volume “based: on: ‘government: docu-- 
penis declassified Green the FOIA, poe the Tost nota 


Ciemvers : and: sWilliamn3 “Shawérose 

Nixon and.the Destruction of. Cambodia 

: - A few months.ago,a Columbia history professor, Sigmund, 

Diamond, published. an.account: in:The- Nation: “magazine of. 

“the FRI’s presence. on the Yale: campus.i in‘the ?40s.,The/arti-. 

‘ cle; which has ‘caused | quite: a stic-in- New Haven and ‘through 

, out: academia scentered: omEBL records’ te whic Diariond | | 
( : gained access 3 through | the FOIALL 5 


STATINTL 
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‘ble for: ‘most:of our agents and sources: {in- foreign’ countries}: 


‘ released: 


; + since-1978; when John Blake, the‘career.CIA officer in charge. 


* necessary adjustments:I am pleased 'to report that, in fact 
Approved For Release 200407127 CIA- RDPohiM0OAt ROGRt20 1S3Q0N4 dis for its 


‘Most of the bits of intoeniation’ we en up andes the act 
don’t:make headlines,’? says Barton. Bernstein, a Stanford - 
. history: professor. who has gotten hundreds of government. 
documents declassified. Over, the-last:several years Bern-: 
stein has used the information to publish articles reinterpret- 
.ing the Korean war; the Bay of Pigs, the Cuban missile crisis, 
and the decision to drop the atomic bomb. Last year, he made. 
public that at least 11, and perhaps more than 20, American. 
-POWs in Hiroshima were killed when the-A-bomb. was detc-» 
nated — a fact the government had kept secret for decades. = 

“In isolation, the documents: are not usually dramatic, but” 
they-do help fill -in-the-web- of: history- and-have strength-in- 
‘their collectivity,’ Bernstein says. “For anyone working in™ 
the history of foreign and domestic. policy 1 in the postwar pe 
riod; the act is essential! he 4 ie be 3 

“At, the moment,. ‘scholars like ‘Bechstein are seriously con-. 
_cerned that their new research tool is about to be blunted: 

With the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan; Iran’ "S taking of 
US: -hostages,. and Cold War II” looming on: ‘the horizon; “con-: 
gressional support for the: Freedom of -Information-Act is- 
eroding: The-act has come under specific: attack from the 
CYA:: :which: ‘claims it‘cannot properly:function as an ‘intelli: 
‘gence’ ‘service? under‘ disclosure laws applied to.the: ‘rest of 
government: :In-an_ attempt to: Strengthen. the. CIA. =) whose: 
wings. were. severely. trimimed after Watergate = the Carter. 
administration” has been pushing fora new., CIA: charter: 
which,” among’ ‘other. things, would’ ‘grant. the agency. broad: 
exemptions from disclosure r equirements of the FOIA: : 

“ Last’ ‘February, ‘Frank C. Carlucciz deputy’ ‘director. of the: 
CIA: ‘told Congress: The: Freedom of’ Information*Acts. =! 
has. emerged as the.focal point of the: often-heard: allegation 
“that. the CIA cannot keep a secret™*.” Titi is virtually j impossi-' 


2 to. lnderstand’ the law itself, much less why. an 1 organizaz! 
tion- such’ as ‘the. Central iced tclel Agency 
Subject to the act lhe oo 
. When’ asked" ‘by. the Monitor how. thi -CIA’ s sources. ‘and 
‘methods had been endangered by. the: ‘act, ‘the agency’ S gen- 
eral ‘counsel, ‘Daniel Silver, responded: “Classified informa-: 
_ tion. has. been. disclosed through ‘the ‘FOIA‘as a. Yesult of our. 
“own. “mistakes ~and Iam. convinced that FOYJA litigation, 
“has” harmed. the agency in rather. ‘subtle. ,ways. We have not: 
“~~ headline secrets, but have painted a picture that. 
would hav been better left unsaid.2”: : : 
‘Scholars: championing- the fight ‘against CIA- éxemptions: 
| are quick to point out that the agency has made an about-face, 


!.of FOIA requests, told the Senate Judiciary Committee that; 
with respéct to the act: {fWe have been able.to make the 
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By David Leigh 

Washington Post Stali Writer : 
An air of intense embarrassment 
still hangs over the entire affair. The 
deputy director: of:the CLA, Frank 
Carlueci, even: apologized. to. Saudi 
Arabia’s ruling ¢ircles for. it after- 

ward. : = 
It began aidipiys »enough, with that 
venerable and. almost- routine Wash- 
ington maneuver, the.leak. . But.this 
was: a leak that went wrong... < .s.2 
Earlier this year, the CIA warned 
the White House that Saudi Arabia’s 
ruling regime might - corpse within | 
two years. vis oh ca 
When it ieaked- he agency private- 
ly briefed two: :journalists—another 
Jongstanding <-Washington  habit.:.No 
one quite knows why..the agency ge 
it on this occasion z:, 
One person: who was=not. welkeerved 
by this turn of. events: was. President 
Carter’s- national security - affairs - ad- 
viser; Zbigniew Brzezinski; who was to. 
depart. within-days: on a. delicate trip: 
to Saudi Arabia.. The*Arab kingdom is: 
one ofthe main. pro-western-states. in- 
the Middle.East and the largest producé: 
of oil imported-by the’ United States - 
(20.1- percent of’ US.:oil snpors in 
December 1979). ny 
--The agency. realized-it. had- ane a 
‘gaffe. It started twisting arms. to keep’ 
the lid on the-story and-confine , it: to: 
the- extensive ~ <Washington grapevines, 
where it could do-no- harm. uA 
It almost’ succeeded-in killing -the- 
story with high-level: emernyee ‘ealls.: 
-But-it could not: pre 
from being miffed... 


for “beiniz s 6 
ended up offending: everyoner” 

In. the close-meshed world. 
ington-. bureaucrats; if: politicians’: “and! 
journalists, this: ane cannot: ‘be Ne 


“alist. Saudi. dicaldents ran events that: 
sent ‘shock’ waves: ‘through.’ “the: ruling 
-family of 67-year-old: ‘King: ‘Khali 
AS: Brzezinskt* prepared: to: visit Sa- 
‘udi Arabia, by way-_of: ;Pakistan;': ‘to dis- 
“cuss the prospect: of: ‘military: -bases.i in: 
ithe Tregion,.the story... ofthe CLA! warn-! 
‘ing began to surface ¢ on: Capitol Hill. xi 

:.For all its secrecy: the, CIA: gives. ‘se 
“lected: USs journalists ; “background 
briefings’: ‘at its? Eangley’* “headquar- 
-ters.:The™ briefings; occur .-on- request: 


r wh 6 in th hinks. 
podeigphasy et gekivat Releases| 2001/07/27 : 


and ‘the articles: Bae: ‘result’ generally 


_attribute..the ; information:.to : i “intelli 
 ganpe anirrog 9 dle ee TY Paes 


7 Hornig of The-Washington - Star_ and 
Jane Whitmore of Newsweek... 


or another.” 
: Junch with Newsweek editors, the CIA 
“launched its efforts to kill the st y of 
“its Saud? warning: ay 


fore were beseeched by the agency not 
-to“write-the story. They-were threat- 
“were ‘made to-the “national interest.” .: 


the CIA: claimed to have suddenly re- 
alized ‘thathit.was not” supposed to 


-are- actively aoe: in U.S, foreign 
‘Polley=: : 


point! out that-his fan would. x not ex-. 


on Saud | 


In this ense'or the Saudi report, cue 
agency” decided - to. brief--Roberta 


_ They apparently were told of tae Te 
port suggesting that the Saudi’ Tegime- 
might collapse within two years.: As 
one source quoted the report,,Crown 
Prince ;:Fahd,-: next.z-in<line+-to.+- the 
throne, “would have to go.” ‘The man 
to watch = .was- Prince ? Abdallah," the. 
conservative® ‘commander * “of? the® Da 
tional guard. sare, 
'. Official sources, who’ do. ‘not. wish. “ 
be identified, say the two journalists 
were briefed ‘by a CIA analyst. The re- 
porters say. ‘they , cannot’ Sates eee 
briefings.. : 

The day after-the briefing. : pean. 
ski‘ lunched’ with ‘Newsweek: “editors. 
He was .to leave.for Saudi Arabia 
within a ‘Few-daysx ~ : 

_ What- happened: ‘hen emains 
scure. Newsweek printed ‘a. paragraph 
attributed: to” an-.administration « offi- 


.cial, who said’ that the White. House 
had. ‘received « 


-numerous: ‘pessimistic. 
“alert” memos from Langley in recent 


weeks; on pN 
‘The official’: “sarcastically cine 


‘out ‘that! swith’. so.-many- Pe aaee 


“some of them are bound to be right,” 
and added: that “there ‘are few! crises’ 
lately they.-haven’t predicted ne. ney. 


“Early on ‘the:day after: Br 


Coane Oty 


Both the Star and ‘Newsweek report 
‘ened: that: if they. did, they would not 
get: ‘any. “more : -briefings.| References 


“:Aceording:.to «intelligence ‘sources, 


brief reporters “on -“countries* which 


: Did’ someone. in “Brzezinski's: affics. 


see hee Se eases | 


ul is” 


‘alone in‘ his thinking!-Many. Middle: 


‘turned from. Saudi “Arabia this- spring: 


CIA-RDP91-00901R000100130 


actly be helped by such stories? i 
No one is saying..And the CIA’s ef- 
forts to. suppress -the Story almost 
worked—the Star did not run it. - 
And not until after Brzezinski’s re- 
turn did Newsweek print two guarded. 
lines on the -subjectiin’a- five-page 
analysis of° Pade akinsansbe eae 
prospectsa "yn sbhtecsl 
“One secret US. report,” the none 
zine said, “warned recently that ‘the 
regime’s survival could not be assured : 
beyond the next two years.” ; 
There was no reference to the CIA's 
apparent flood of gloomy: “alert” me- 
mos in the wake of-the Iran debacle. 
But this glancing reference to Saudi 
Arabia was .enough to=make senior 
CIA people. fear anew": ‘about Sandt. 
blood pressure, ~*2 ‘= ae 
- After Khalid’s ines in pebey 
repdris quoting French intelligence 
sources said the royal family could be 
‘overthrown within the next.few years, 
On May 3, the Saudi’ minister of “in- 
dustry and electricity, Dr, Ghazi_Algo- 


saibi, encapsulated Saudi complaints 
‘about the U.S. media when he told tha. 
;National “Association of° Arab-Ameti- 
“cans: that. the: fate: of the regime. did 
‘not. depend: on “the < “pronouncements 
of: third-rate - bureaucrats: 3 » reading 
‘fourth-rate: sibs e ice ‘Feports: f 
fifth-rate spies.’ 22 -) : (: 

Carlucci -apoligized:: ete conveyed 
to us,” said one. source, “that it had 
been dn unfortunate: briefing, end the 
briefer had since been moved.” : a 

The hapless Langley’ analyst” is- not 


East experts expect traumatic. ebanee 
in Saudi Arabia within five years. 
One former U-S.: diplamat: who” re: 


said that corruption,- “internal - unrest 
and strains.-within the: ruling family’ 
combine to apake the gime.. highly: 
fragile. 7-00-25 eee ne Seerheshe, 
- SIf we’ re talking about guarantees,” 

he said, “then: the-survival-of the- -Sa- 
-udi regime-can’t.be absolutely puerta 
-teed for more. e than six months. ae: 


sayeth oe Saad 
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i CIA complainste CBS __ 
on Covert-action report -. 
Frank G. Carlucci, deputy director of 
US central intelligence, has formaily 
objected to a recent CBS Report titled 
| “Return of the CIA” which accused 
the CIA of reviving the use of covert 
"actions. - 
in a letter addressed to the new 
| CBS president, Thomas H. Wyman _, 2 
(with a copy sent to The Christian Sci=. 


ence Monitor), Mr. Carlucci accused: 
the documentary of “selectively com-" 
_bining 25-year-old facts and footage 
_ with current interviews and innuendo | 
} -++ to convince the audience that co-’ 
} vert action is virtually our only activity..." 
[CBS] Correspondent [Ed] Bradley : « 
Says the return of covert action and 
the return of the CIA are synonymous. 
This is adistortion which a : 
underestimates the intelligence of valet 
your audience and does a disservice ‘_ 
to our many dedicated people who | 
workin the coltection and analysis 
BIER eee 
Monitor TV critic Arthur Unger 
points out, however, that Mr. Carlucci ”. 
does not deny that the CIA is involved. i 
in covert actions. 7 a 


| Paine 
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Standing Committee on Law 
and 
National Security 
American Bar Association 
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'C. LA. Seeks Jai Terms’ | Mr Carlueci told the Senate Iatelli- 


: Be aN gee pane ue that the disclosure of 

& : PAY cae Pientitos: 
| For Disclosure of Agents identities: of undercover agents and the 
i ee ae) 


C.I.A.’s foreign sources of information 
had‘had a harmful effect on the United 


4 Vefearieict: aminereem an re FORANAL Sfae 


7 States intelligence program. 
WASHINGTON, June 24 (Reuters):— | “Our relations with foreign sources of 
The. Central Intelligence Agency today [intelligence have been irnpaired,” he 
‘asked Congress. to pass a law providing said. “Sources have evinced increased 
‘criminal punishment for unauthorized {Concern for their own safety. Some active 
‘disclosure of the identities of its agents. :. [S0urces, and individuals contemplating: 
Hundreds of agents have been compro- {Cooperation with the United States, have | 
mised by the publication of their names terminated or reduced their contact with. 
in books and magazines, the agency’s |¥5- pe ae rs ta 
deputy director, Frank C. Carlucci,said. | Mr Carlucci, who advocated prison: 
- “It: ig: imperative that the Congress |terms and fines for offenders, was speak- 
iclearly and firmly declare that the unau- |ing at the first of a series of public hear-: 
‘thorized disclosure of the identities of our |ings by the committee. . ee 
intelligence officers:and those -allied inj~ 7 wa ae Pa 
our efforts. will no longer be tolerated,”’ 
he said. Bo redeere Sete: Fe Boh 


Doh SA tA 
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- is-being réduced,‘hg said’. 
- ~ Carluccl repeatedthe agendy’ t fo} ation: 
_ that would make: it'a-crime-to ‘name. agents in:put-; 


2h, Song also. are. directed at journalists anothers. 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
25 June 1980 


Ex-Agent Criticizes 
GIA Identity 5 
Antagonizes § 


Bod, : = : Lasoclated Pre ae ata + 
‘Legislation: that would make-it:a crime to: pub-- 
ligly identlty. secret agents is an unnecessary threat’ 
to _freedom-of- speech, a.-CIA: official-turned - critic” 
told senators: yesterday, © = 
_ 3Most.’sich- agents “workouts of ¢ 
everyons around them knows they are : 
- agency official John Stockwell: told a Senate intelli: 
gence Committee: hearing. he paint Rais 
In fact, Stockwell said, he was told early in his 
‘Year agency Career that “you: want people to know 
you're Cl. se. they. will. come to: you with j : 
tlon.” f+ ise 
“> He-sald thea 
Alties “tt-clearly not-ta protect the safaty. of secret 
agents‘: <}-but rather-to galn-an important weap 
Tor: thes CTA"to use ink silencing. its ‘critics i 


tee Te 


hield 


q 


mbassies ‘and ~ 
CTA,” former 


of testimony from current: 


-gald “he stdund. i¢’ ‘hard 5 
cause: hé-telt “stich dise 


our activities and your book nd-. your. 


to talig to’ Stockwell_be 


tification means an: 
- ness, he saldoouswks soo! 
: “As a result; the pool. of 


ey secact 


rh es 
$ plea for legislation! 


lic. “A jumber- of bills are’.pending an the- subject. 
AlVare almed ‘at’ current: or-former’ agancy- parsons: 


ioean HSER, oA 
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fi'-Intellicence 

WASVIPGTOU, June 24, Eeuter —- The Central 
today ashed Conrress ureently te nass 
punishment for the unavthorised namine of EF. 

Hundreds of arents had heen corpnroni 5 
their nenes in books and manazines, CI¢ Dep 
Carlueci said. 

““Te is imperative that the Conzress clearly end fir 
thet the unauthorized disclosure of the i@entities of our 
intellirence officers and those allied in our efforts 
longer he tolerated,’’ he said. 

tir Carluecei, a2 FfForner eed asor to Portugal, told 
Intellicence Committee the disclosure of ifentities of 
undercover esents and the CIA’s foreirn sources of inforratior 
bad kad a harmful effect orp the U.S. intellisence prosran,. 

“Our re fecions with foreion sources of intellicence have been 
imnmaired,’*’ he sai 

“*“Sources have ev 
foeme active sarrce 
with the United § 
with us.’% OPE 

Nur Carlucci sai 
“fFovernnment caulAd 

oF continuing 
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€& are increasinely be 
Guarantee the safety of indi 
we cannot protect our own o 
Nr Carlueci, who advocated rr 
offenfers, was speaking at+ the x 
hearines by the cermittee. It is 1 
Supgestions for lesislation to sto 
U.S. intellicerce conrunitye 
The lerislation is infornally known as **the Aa 
Philip Agee, a forner CIA operative prov livinse 3 e 
who kas published the names of people said te te U.S, 
intelligence arents and their Fforeirn sources. MOFT 1352 
AM-Intellicence 3 Vashington 


re) 
te with us when 
: ; 


Last yea ats in 2a hook titled ““Birty Work 2: The CIA in 
Africa,’” Mr tree Cisclosef the manes of 72° peornle ifentified : 
26 CIA officers who.had Mas or were servings in 4frica. 

The Vashinrton narazine ‘**fovert Action Inforna ntion Eulletin’’, 


which exposes nds eae U.S. operations ahroa-, rerularly | 
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PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 
20 dune 1980 - 


Two Authors Urge Congress 
To Keep FOIA Restraints 


A pair of authors urged Congress May 
29 to reject proposals to free the vari- 
ous U.S. intelligence agencies from the 
disclosure rules of the Freedom of In-| 
formation Act. | 
“*L come before you as a citizen who; 
is deeply concerned that the CIA's at-; 
tempt to further restrict FOI access to| 
its files, indexes and documents i isa bus 
said William 
R. Corson, author of ‘The Armies of 
Ignorance” (Dial),. which traces the 
rise of the American intelligence com- 
munity since the Revolutionary War. 
Corson and Athan Theoharis were 
among a group of witnesses who testi- 


- fied before a House Government Oper- 


ations subcommittee on legislation pro- 
posed by the administration to free the 
intelligence agencies from FOL stric- 
tures. 

Theoharis, author of “Spying on 
Americans” (Temple University 
-Press), an examination of U.S. political 
surveillance from 1936 to 1970, listed 
several allegedly illegal actions or polit- 
ical activities by the CIA and FBI that 
would not have been disclosed if the 
administration’s S proposal had been in 
effect. 

Sought by the Justice Department 
and the CIA, the proposal would elimi- 
nate the requirement that courts be al- 
lowed to review decisions by. in- 
telligence agencies to deny information 
sought by citizens under the act. The 
proposal also would allow the CIA or 
FBI to withhold almost all information 
about its activities, requiring them only 
to release information to persons who 


request it about themselves. 
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survive, it should be the milder Preyer 


_STATINTL 


A much milder bill, introduced by: 
Rep. Richardson Preyer (D., N.C.),! 
chairman of the Information. and Indi-! 
vidual Rights Subcommittee, as a! 
“talking piece,” would add to the cate-: 
£ories of material now exempted from: 
‘coverage by the FOIA information that| 
is ‘obtained under an express promise 
of confidentiality by the Central In- 
telligence Agency either from a secret 
intelligence source or from a foreign in- 
telligence service.’” The bill would not 
alter current procedures allowing judi- 
cial review of agency refusals to release 
-such information. 

Corson said in his testimony that re- 
cent books such as Peter Wyden’s 

‘Bay of Pigs’ (Simran & Schuster) and 
David Martin’s ‘Wilderness of Mir-: 
rors’’ (Harper & Row), which deals 
with the CIA’s fruitless search for a 
‘“‘mole,”’ “‘underscore the worth of the 
FOI! act in providing our people with a 
more accurate rendition of events and 
the roles of those invoived,’’ 

The witnesses noted that in an ap-! 
pearance before the same panet in Feb- 
ruary, Frank Carlucci, the deputy CIA 
director, acknowledged that the CIA 
has not had to give out any information 
under the FOIA that was potentially 
dangerous to the national security. 
Carlucct and the CIA are arguing now 
that it is the perception by potential | 
sources abroad that the CIA must di- | 
vulge many of its activities that is hav- 
ing a chilling effect on their cooperation 
with the CIA. 

Theoharis and other witnesses said 
they would prefer no changes in cur-} 
rent law, but if either proposal had to | 


measure. HOWARD FIELDS 
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The Director ; 


. Central intelligence Agency 


pone a 


Washington, D.C.20505 


June 17, 1980 


Mr. Thomas H. Wyman. © a a : 
President en : . ae, eae 
CBS, Inc. , aa i ae ase : 
51 West 52 Street 

New York, New York 10019 


Dear Mr. Wyman: 


' Objective reporting obviously went out the window with 
"Return of the CIA" on CBS Reports last Saturday evening. By 
selectively combining 25 year-old facts and footage with current 
interviews and innuendo you. work overly hard to convince the 
audience that covert action is virtually our only activity. 


- Correspondent Bradley says the return of covert action 
and the return of the CIA are synonymous. This is a distortion 
which underestimates the intelligence of your audience and does 
a disservice to our many dedicated people who work-in the — 
collection and analysis. area. 


. Si erely, 


-STATINTL = 


ank ©. Carlucci 
Acting Director 


cc: Television Critics: Washington Post 
4 ; New York Times cs 4 ee 
. Christian Science Monitor . - 4, # nn 
- Los Angeles Times 
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SUN 1980 


Hr. Rease Cleghorn 


- Matdonal Conference of Editorial STATINTL 


Writers 
Post Office Box 34923 
Washington, D.C. 20034 


fear Mr. Cleghorn: 


This is in response to your letter of May 12th to 
Admiral Turner. 


I am surprised that the National Conference of Editorial 
Writers has just discovered our current regulations and policy 
concerning CIA relations with U.S. news media organizations and 
personnel. Those regulations were announced and promulgated : 
as an enclosure to a news release on 2 December 1977. They 
were widely reported in the news media, including Editor and 
Publisher on 17 Decainber 1977. There were also lengthy open 
hearings on this same subject conducted in December 1977 and 
April 1973 by the Subcommittee on Oversight of the House 
Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence. 


Ye remain opposed to a law that would bar a journalist or any 
other patrfotic American from voluntarily aiding his country in a 
time of critical need, emergency or when human lives were at stake. 
I nave trouble believing that any thinking person would want a Taw 
on the books that would prohibit CIA from enlisting the voluntary 
services of an American Journalist under any possible circumstances. 
Further, I feel certain that most professional journalists would be 
embarrassed to admit they needed legislation to protect their personal 
athics. Any journalist unwilling to cooperate needs only the moral 
strength to say “ne.” 


de do understand your concern and regret that we are so far 
apart on this subject. { do think, however, that continuing to 
debate the issue in public creates more potential harm to U.S. 
journalists abroad than would be possible under our existing policies 
which have worked safely and well for the past two and one half years. 


Sincerely, 


{sf Frank Ce Carluges 


Frank C. Carlucci 
Acting Director 
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CENTRAL. INTELLIGENCE AGENCY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 20505 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
Phone: (703) 351-7676 5 June 1980 


The Editor 

The New York Times 

229 West 43 Street 70 
New York, New York 10036 


Dear Sir: 


‘Frustration compels me to write The New York Times since there 
are no letters to the editors of television networks. | 


Last week (28 and 29 May), ABC News presented “a special three- 
part report on the power of the CIA" whicn totaled some 24 minutes, 
It left the viewer with the clear impression that CIA opposes a charter 
to define its authorities and functions, fayors legislation restricting 
the press, and is seeking a total exemption from the Freedom of 
Information Act. This is not the truth and ABC knows it. ABC corres- 
pondent Brit Hume interviewed CIA Deputy Director Frank Carlucci for 
almost 40 video-taped minutes on these very subjects. Not a milli- 
second of that intervtew was used, o- 


Today (5 June), ABC's "Good Morning America” adds insult to injury. 
E. Howard Hunt, a convicted Watergate plumber who has been gone from 
CIA for over ten years, is giyen prime morning time to appraise.the _ 
Agency's effectiveness, judge the performance of our Director and tell 
young Americans the qualities they must possess to be successful -° 
intelligence officers. — — a ie > oe 
- Clearly the power of CIA to set the record straight is.no match 
for the editorial power of ABC, ~~ - -_ ee 


. Sincerely, 


SSTATINTL. 


ue Herhert E, Hetu 
- Director of Public Affairs - 


Identical letters sant to_the_Editors of The Washington Post and the 
- Los Angeles Times 9. -°-— RW i =~ 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENC 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 20505 


PUBLIC: AFFAIRS 
Phone: (703) 351-7676 


STATINTL 


As you will see from the attached advertisement which appears 
in today's WASHINGTON POST, ABC will run a three-part report on 
CIA beginning tonight. Mr. Carlucci was interviewed for this report 
but we, of course, have no control over how that interview will be 
edited. Accordingly we are attaching a complete transcript of 


STATINTL 
Mr. Carlucci's interview with Brit Hume for your information. 


Director of Public Affairs 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAPF 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR FRANK CARLUCCI 


Interviewed by ABC News correspondent Brit Hume 


7. bee A (7 $0 
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MAN: May 22nd, 1980. Headquarters Building, DCI Con- 
ference Room. Brit Hume, ABC TV, interviews DDCI Carlucci for 
a special ABC is producing for the nightly news in two segments 
on CIA and the charters. 


BRIT HUME: Okay. Are you all settled now? Al! right. 


| would just like to ask -- a lot of things seemed to be 
about to happen a few years ago. Major reforms seemed inevitable. 
New charter ltegislation for this agency seemed to be practically 
sure of passage. And here we are four years or more later and 
those things have not come to pass. Can you tell me why? 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR FRANK CARLUCCI: Well Brit, ! think | 
disagree a bit with your thesis. 


fOtt-mike comments. ] 
HUME: Go ahead. 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Brit, | think | disagree 
a bit with your thesis. It seems to me that a lot of significant 


changes have taken place in the past four years. The President 
has issued an executive order regulating the activities of in- 


telligence agencies. And as you know, an executive order has the 
force of taw. An Intelligence Oversight Board has been established. - 
intelligence oversight committees have been established on the hill, 


select committees, very capable committees in both the Senate and 
the House. And finally, the agency has taken a number of steps 

to strengthen its internal management control. We've built up 

our Office of tnspections; bullt up our audit system; built up 

our general system of accountability; and built up our system, 
internal system of reporting to the President and cooperating with 


& 
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other agencies who have an interest in intelligence activities. 
HUME: Well, what |! meant to say -- | didn't really sug- 


gest that nothing has changed, nor did | mean to suggest that the 
agency had not changed. What | was trying to get at was that there 
seems to be a kind of a political climate in which legislation of 
a major kind affecting the agency and changing the agency by that 
course seamed inevitable as a result of circumstances and in terms 
of the atmosphere that had been created. And no such major ltegis- 
lation has been forthcoming. And there are now very many people 
who dontf belileve that it should and believe indeed that, if any- 
thing, the restrictive measures that have been taken by law, some 
of them, should be lifted. And what | was really trying te get 
you. to address yourself to is the question of what has brought 
about that change in public and, | think, in congressional atti- 
tude? 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARCLUCCI: Well, | don't know that 
l'm really qualified to talk about congressional attitudes and 
public attitudes. We have tried to conduct the agency in a re- 
sponsible manner, in a way that will help to instill confidence 
in the agency and confidence in the very many dedicated people 
that perform very difficult tasks here and overseas. We in the 
agency favored major charter ltegisltation which would tay down the 
ground rules for our activities so that our people, who do take 
risks in the interests of their country, would know exactly where 
they stand. 


lf you go back to the Pike Committee hearings and the 
statements by Senator Inouye, the highly respected first Chairman 
of the Senate Oversight Committee, you find that the criticism of 
the agency was that, if anything, it was too responsive to direction 
from above, including Presidents. If that's the case, then a statu- 
tory base can only be helpful to our people in telling them where 
they stand, 


Hence, we were pushing very hard for charter legislation, 
And we're disappointed that it has not come to pass in this session. 


HUME: Now there are some measures that in Lieu of, or in. 
addition to charter legislation that you and others have urged. One 
of them, for example, has to do with making it a crime to disclose 
the identities of agenTtfs.... 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: That's correct. 
HUME: «.«.-not only applying to those who release the in- 
formation, but, in one form of the legislation, to those who make 


use of it. And | gather that you and others feel quite strongly 
about the need for that. Could you elaborate on that? 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Certainly we do. We see no 
social value whatsoever in revealing the names of CIA personnel — 
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overseas or in the names of agents. We don't think this helps The 
oversight process. It doesn't make us any more accountable. The 

Congress, our oversight committees are the proper forums in which 

we can be held accountable. 


This kind of activity is only directed at destroying the 
agency's effectiveness, and, indeed, it can be fairly said That it 


puts the I!Ilves of some of our people In jeopardy. Nobody wants to 
deal with a CIA officer whose name appears on the front pages of 
the newspapers. The essence of the intelligence business is the 


ability to protect the information that you get and your ability 
to protect the identity of people who give it to you. And nobody 
is going to have any confidence in our ability to protect them 

if our names appear in the newspapers. : 


Hence, we do feel quite strongly about this. 


HUME: Now, | gather that there's also a considerable 
feeling that you should have an exemption from the Freedom of 
Information Act. 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: We have asked for a partial 
exemption from the Freedom of Information Act. We would not 
exempt ourselves from first person requests, so to speak. That 
is to say, If you want to know what is in your file, we would 
continue to be responsive. We would also continue to make our 
finished product subject to the Freedom of [t[nformation process. 


What we are seeking exemption for is the names of our 
sources and our methods, that highly sensitive information, which, 
once again, serves no real purpose in the public domain and, If 
revealed, undermines the very effectiveness of the agency. 


The Freedom of Information Act has come to be viewed 
as somewhat of a symbol of the U. S. government's inability to 
protect the information given to it in confidence. We think we 
have to deal on a partial basis in a responsible way with that 
problem. : 


HUME: When you say it's one of the symbols, would you 
explain what you mean by that? 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: It is generally perceived 
around the world that the United States government cannot protect 
the information that Is entrusted to it. And much of that in- 
ability is attributed to the Freedom of [Information Act. 


Now granted, there are certain provisions in the Freedom 
of Information Act that enable us to withhold classified informa~ 
tion. But it's very difficult to convince somebody, say, in a 
communist area who sees volumes of material coming out under the 
fabel of Freedom of Information Act, that something he gives us 
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that might be traceable to him won't also come out under that 
act. This is particularly the case since, as you Know, our 
decisions are subject to judicial review. And while other ser- 
vices and our agents can have confidence in us, they can't -- 
nobody can predict what one of 400 federal judges might decide 
with regard to Freedom of Information lawsuits. ; 


HUME: So what youtre saying Is, in effect, that while 
the Freedom of Information Act, as it's written, does not actually 
enable anybody to get ahold of the identities of sources or to 
disclose other classified information, tha? it its perceived -- 
that it is so perceived around the world by people in communist 
countries or elsewhere? : 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: it is so perceived around 
the world. | don't know if people have actually gotten ahold 
of sensitive information through the Freedom of Information Act, 
because obviously they're not going to let us know if they do. 
Also, there is a fairly standard technique in the counterintelli- 
gence business of putting together bits and pieces of information. 
We can't go beyond the request. That is to say, we can't ask who 
the requester is or what his motive is. Therefore, we don't know 
if that littte pfece of information that we give out Is the final 
to the mosaic that could enable someone to track down a source of 
our information. 


So | really can't answer your question. 
HUME: Now, is it your view -= | gather that one of the 
things that the agency would like as well would be to limit The 


number of committees to which it must report in Congress and to 
which it must make disclosures of its activities. Why? 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Well, first of all because 
we feel that our two select committees are doing a very effective 
job. Just two hours ago | came off of a hearing with the Senate 


committee, where they went over a range of issues. Those are 
carefully picked committees, highly responsible congressmen and 
senators. They are congressmen and senators who serve on other 
committees, including the Foreign Relations Committees, including 
the Appropriations Committees. We think it's appropriate that we 
keep them Informed. And they can inform their colleagues, as ap- 
propriate. 


For us to be required to go to some seven committees on 
covert action operations, that is clandestine operations designed 
+o influence events around the world, violates one of the basic 
principles of security. !'m not saying that the Congress leaks. 
Certainly leaks come out of the executive branch and the Congress. 
Our objective should be to cut down the access to information To 
+he smallest number of people who need to know. And the Congress 
has decided that the select committees are the appropriate bodies 
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to exercise oversight. 

HUME: Yeah, but the Congress is still -- you're still 
faced with the situation where you still have to report to all of 
these committees. 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Yes, we do currently. 


HUME: Do you contend that the number of committees to 
which you have had to report on these activities has, in fact, 
resulted in leaks? 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: | contend that it is un- 
necessary to report to seven committees, since these committees 
are represented on the select committees. And | contend That it 
is a violation of good security practice. i'm not levelling ac- 
cusations of leaks at the Congress or the executive branch. -Leaks 
come from everywhere within our government. | think that's a rather 
sterile argument. | think we need to cut down on access to informa- 
tion generally, intelligence information generally in the executive 
branch and within the Congress, consistent with the need for effec- 
tive oversight. 


HUME: Now, is that also partly the result of your con- 
cern with this worldwide perception of this agency and its....? 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Perception is tndeed a problem. 
| indicated the concern for good security practice. But the intel- 
ligence world is largely a world of perceptions. Whether a person 
gives you Information or not depends on how he perceives your ability 
to protect that information, not how you perceive it. {t's important 
to bear that in mind. 


So we need to deal with these perceptions if wetre going 
to continue to be an effective organization. 


HUME: . There seems no doubt that the case that you have 
advanced for the [words inaudible], quite apart from the issue of 
the charter, has been persuasive to a great people on Capitol Hill, 
and elsewhere as well. Why do you think that is? ‘ 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Well, |! would fike to think 
that our arguments have merit. | myself have testified a number 
of times on these issues. And | think we have created some under- 
standing of our problems. 


HUME: Obviously you're quite right. These arguments 
['m sure, do have merit. What I'd really Jtike to get to -- let's 
compare 1976, or mid 1975. 1% think that the same arguments could 
have been advanced Then. | think yout!l agree that they might have 
been differently received, even by the same people. So what | really 
wanted to get at was the question that something has changed. What 
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has changed? 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Welt, ! think the main thing 
that has changed has been the existence of an oversight mechanism 
on the Hill. As the committees have looked at the agency, as they 
have scrutinized our activities, as they have made suggestions, as 
they have altered appropriations, they have found that we have been 
responsive to their desires, by and large. We don't always agree, 


but where we disagree, it's been a healthy disagreement. {| think 
they've came to appreciate that the agency does consist of people 
who are dadicated to the principles of this country. And {| would 


hope that they would perceive that the agency is being ted in a 
responsible way. % 


And not only do we deal with our own oversight commit- 
tees, but, of course, we testify before appropriations committees; 
we appear before foreign relations committees, and we appear before 


a number of other committees on the Hill. { think it's also fair 
to say, of course, that the current international climate has created 
a greater awareness of the importance of the intelligence function. 


And people want to see that function carried out in an efficient, as 
well as a responsible way. 


HUME: Do you think that the question of perceptions 
that you raise, the threat of disclosure that you must make in 
terms of the number of committees on the Hill and the existence 
of the Freedom of Information Act here affecting your organization 
has had a measurable impact on the work product of the agency? 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Let me say this. | believe 
That we are still the most effective intelligence organization in 
the world. We are doing our job. That's not to say we don't make 
mistakes. Everybody makes mistakes, and we try to correct our mis- 
takes and do better the next time. But we are indeed effective. 


How much more information we could collect if we did 
not have these problems is anybody's guess. Somebody does not 
come to you and say "I won't cooperate with you because you have 
a Freedom of Snformation Act." He just decides that he won't, he 
or she won't have any contact with you. But we have had enough 
cases where people have expressed concern, including other intel- 
ligence services, to make us very aware that this perception is not 
allowing us to be as effective as we might otherwise be. 


fOft-mike discussion. | 


HUME: There are those who feel that part of what's at 
work here in the agency's urging that these restrictions be lifted 
is ~~ part of what's at work is a desire to diminish the amount of 
accountability that you have to have, that really it would simplify 


your tife. Do you agree that that's a factor? 
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DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: No. No, 1 would not agrea. 
We want better accountability. We think that accountability can be 
achieved through the oversight mechanism on the Hill, through the 
Intelligence Oversight Board, which consists of three distingulshed 
Americans and has total access to all of our activities. But we 
believe that there are some measures that are called accountability 
measures, but which really aren't accountability measures. There's 
no way that the intelligence organization can be made accountable, 
for example, through 4000 Freedom of Information requests. Those 
requests come from a select group of people. They are not broadly 
based. A number of them come from foreigners. We think that proper 


accountability is the issue, not the shotgun approach to accounta- 
bility. ; 

HUME: I'd like to raise a personal case, not because fT 
matters to me, but because | happen to know about it. A Freedom 
of Information Act lawsuit, to which {| was not a party, disclosed 
that | was one of several Americans who was the target of a covert 
domestic spying operation back in 1972. If that suit had not been 
been filed -- and t didn't file it and was not a party to it -- | 


wouldn't know about that. 


Do you think it's desirable that | know about that? And 
what would you -~ how would you deal with a situation like that? 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Well, |! certainly think it's 
desirable that this agency not be involved in so-called spying on 
Americans. But | think there are times when it may be necessary 
to collect some intelligence information on Americans, but there 
ought to be controls. Such controls were built in to the charter 
legislation that we were supporting. 


Don't forget the period that wetre talking about was 
the period that preceded the creation of oversight committees on 
the Hill. My understanding -- and | wasn't here at the time -- 
is that most of the abuses that were attributed to the agency were 
developed by the. agency's own inspection mechanism and with | 
think one major exception, very few -- with one major exception, 
were not uncovered through the Freedom of Information Act. But 
in any event, the important point is that we do have a different 
oversight mechanism now. And for whatever value the Freedom of 
Information Act might have served as an oversight mechanism, we now 
have something in place that's more effective. 


HUME: Are you suggesting that if something like this 
were to happen in the future, that | could expect the House and 
Senate Intelligence Committee to tell me about it? 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Oh, | think you could expect 
them to find out about it and put a stop to it. {| certainly think... 
HUME: What about -- what about a citizen, a citizen abroad 
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or a citizen in this country? How would he know about if? How 
wouldseeee 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Well, bear in mind.... 

HUME: Or should he know? 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: No, but bear in mind... 
HUME: Maybe he shouldn't know. 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCC!: Bear in mind what | said ear- 


lier, that we are not seeking exemption from first person Freedom 
of Information Act requests. 


HUME 3 ) understand. 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: That is to say, if you want 
to know what's in your file, under our formulation, you would 
still be entitled to receive it. 

HUME: ! know, but if you happen to know that there is 
a file. ! had no idea. | had no way of knowing. { don't make 
this into an argument. 1 think ~- the onty point t'm making is 


that, is there not something to be said for the idea that the 
Freedom of Information Act does indeed act as a check of a sort 
in that things can -- things can end up becoming discovered by 
citizens indirectly that they would not otherwise have any way of 
knowing. 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Well, ff you want to write in 
and say "Let me know what's in my file," we have to respond. 


HUME: | understand that. That really doesn't answer my 
question. : 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Then E'm not sure | understand 
your question. 


HUME: Well, [tm simoly saying that, does not the exis- : 
tence of the Freedom of Information Act and its processes indirectly 
serve the purpose of letting the people know what may be happening 
with regard to them that they would not otherwise know or even know 
to ask? 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Well, we agree that that desire 
ought to be accommodated to the extent that it does not interfere 
with our ability to protect our sources and methods. Again, let 


me emphasize that we're not seeking a total exemption from the 
Freedom of Information Act. We want to make as much Information 
available to the public as we can. Indeed, we put out approximate- 
ly 150 unclassified publications a year. We think this is healthy. 
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All we are seeking to do is protect that information which needs to 
be protected by the very nature of the intelligence business. 


HUME: Now do you endorse the proposal that would make 


it tllegal not only for the identities of the individuals work- 
ing for the agency to be disclosed, but also would come down as 


well on those who use that Information, even the news media? 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Well, where the information 
is legitimately classified and the person Knows That it's clas- 
sified, wo would favor making that a criminal offense where it 
pertains to the identities of CIA people and our agents overseas. 
Once again, we see now useful purpose in revealing The names of 
our people. : ; 


HUME: You don't have a problem with that in the First 
Amendment? 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Well, this has been looked at 
extensively by the Justice Department. And it's basically their 
formulation. Certainly there are First Amendment issues involved 
in any legislation of that sort, and we're very conscious of if. 
And we tried to frame it so that we did not interfere with First 
Amendment rights. 


HUME: Well, you've said much here, and others would 
certainly concur with what you say, to The effect that the agency 
has done a good job within its own house of trying To set about To 
correct some abuses that may have existed in the past. Would it be 
your view that the agency today, as an intelligence agency, is Tunc- 
tioning more or less effectively than if did prior to whatever day 
you'd begin the time of the great revelations? 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Well, | wasn't here at the 
time, Brit, so it's very hard for me to comment. My general im- 
pression is that we are functioning as effectively as we have ever 
functioned in our history. 1! think this is a good organization. 
We're getting good intelligence. But as | said earlier, you can 
always get more; you can always do the job better. And what we 
are seeking to do is to get the necessary tools to do the job 
better. 


HUME: Would you -- there has -- there is almost a slogan 
that has emerged in connection with the discussions over what should 
be done regarding the agency that goes something like "unleash the 


CIA," “unshackle the CIA." How do you regard that? Do you have 
mixed feelings about that? 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: We don't look upon ourselves 
in canine terms, and we don't look upon the measures we are seeking 
as unleashing us. We simply like to be -- we want to be able to 
carry out our responsibilities in an effective way, a wayt in which 
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we're also accountable. 


[Momentary break in recording; end of Side 1. ] 


HUME: How do you feel about al! of these cries -- and 
theytre quite widely heard -- that the CIA ought to be unshackled 
or unleashed? And obviously these are people who are sympathetic 
to your cause. How do you regard this, all this hue and cry? 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Well, |! don't know if there's 


a hue and cry. But we don't favor an extremist approach one way 

or another. What we favor is doing our job efficiently, effectively 
and in an accountable way. And we think we can strike a balance 
between effectiveness and the necessary guarantees for civil l!iber- 
ties. We think a charter would do this. And we continue to favor 
an intelligence charter. 


HUME: | think that that probably covers the territory, 
unless there's something that | don't doubt that youtd like to 
comment on that ! may have missed. 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCC!: You covered the waterfront. 

HUME: I've occasionally asked that of people and had 
them then say that's the only truly relevant thing that has been 
said, because I've not been smart enough to ask the right questions. 

So that was a very good interview indeed. If you can 


stay with us just for a second. 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Sure. This will go with it? 
MAN: How long is each piece going to run, do you think? 
HUME : 1 don't really know, but we'll have more than the 


ordinary minute; and a half. 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: What -- you know, what | find 
interesting is your perception about a -~ you described it as a clamor. 
And | look at Herb Hetuts press clips, and the clamor still seems to 


be In the other direction. 
MAN: Editorial clamor. 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: The editorial clamor. And | 
just wonder how representative the press is of the people. 


HUME: Well, | came in -- part of my perception stems from 


being out on the road with George Bush for Two months and noting the 
response to his calls for strengthening the CIA. And hets not talk- 
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ing about more accountability. Which is not to say that George Bush 
is an opponent of accountability. What | mean by That is that what 
ha -- the direction of his remarks is clearly toward making the 

CIA, the agency more at liberty to do what it feels it must and 
maybe to have fewer reports about it. And boy, | mean that never 
fails to get applause. That's clearly a -- and certainly -- 

Terry, you haventt.... 


[Oft-mike comments. ] 


it certainly is a different set of circumstances than 

you faced four or five years ago, | mean to the extent George Bush 
hasn!t won this race for the nomination, but he hasn't done. so badly 
compared to some pretty formidable competitors that he had. And it 
hasn't hurt him at all that he spent a year here and is thought to 
have done well here. And that's something that he cites with tre- 
mendous pride. And a few years ago, that would have been probably 

a matter that would have caused him trouble politically. 


So something has happened politically. Clearly something 
has happened. Now you make the point that it's become clear on 


Capito! Hill that you all are more accountable and a more respon- 
sible agency. And | don't doubt that that's so, and | don!t doubt 
+hat that perception exists on Capitol Hilt. But really therets 


a broader climate than that in this world. 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Well, you know, | did indicate 
on tape that the world situation, 1 think, has had an effect. But 
there's also something that !'m not in a position to talk about, 
but you are, and that's the more conservative mood fn this country 
that's illustrated by the Reagan campaign, and | think everybody 
generally acknowledges it. | think it probably has some bearing 
on it. It's hard to measure. 


HUME: Yeah, | think it's fair to suggest that the public 
would think that, "Boy, that CIA, they might have been some rough- 
necks in the old days, but they would have fixed the Ayatollah's 
wagon." : 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: That's a simplistic approach. 
HUME: Oh, no doubt. But | think that's probably -- 


they would like some way they could settle the ash (7?) of the 
ayatollahs of the world. 


[End of recording. ] 
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ARTICLE 
ON PAGK 


P | By Tad Szule 


Room S-407 on the Senate side of the 


capitol has more than its share of pro- | 
tective electronic devices inside and | 
armed guards outside. It is designed to |. 


keep its secrets. 


On Wednesday, Jan. 9, during the 
Congressional Christmas recess, a 


small group of Senators was summoned | 
back to Washington to meet in S407, the | 


most ‘‘secure’’ room in ail of Congress, 
with high officials of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. The agenda: a presenta- 
tion by the C.1.A. of its plans for covert, 
paramilitary operons in potent 
Stan. 


The Senators included Birch Bayh of 
Indiana, chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on InteHigence; Barry Goldwa- 
~ ter of Arizona, vice chairman, and Jo- 

seph R. Biden Jr. of Delaware — plus 

the committee staff director, William 

G. Miller, and the minority staff direc- 

tor, Earl D. Eisenhower. The C.1.A. 

was represented by the Deputy Direc- 

tor of Central Intelligence, Frank C. 

Carlucci, accompanied . by John 

McMahon, Deputy Director for Opera- 
tions, the top man in i clneestay opera- 
tions. 

What Mr, Carlucci spelled out at the 
session was a new covert aid program 
for the anti-Soviet Moslem guerrillas of 
Afghanistan. Since last November, as 
the Senators knew, the C.I.A. had been 
secretly providing the rebels with lim- 
ited assistance — field hospitals and 
communications equipment. But after 
the Soviet invasion of Dec. 27, the Car- 
ter Administration had decided to esca- 
late that aid program dramatically. 

_ The C.I.A. proposed to provide the Af- 
. Bhan rebels with Soviet-made AK-47 as- 
‘sault rifles from American stocks, 

TOW antitank weapons and SAM-7 sur- 

face-to-air missiles.’'and  Jaunchers. 

(The SAM’s were for use against an an- 

‘ticipated spring offensive when the 
’ weather: would permit the Russians 
* greater use of planes and helicopters; 

the offensive has since begun.) 

The Senators listened. They offered 
no major objections. The next day, Mr. 
Carlucci advised the White House of the 

. results of the session, and President 

Carter signed a Presidential Decision 


. (known as a P.D.Y Serine the program J} | 


in motion, 


noes! 
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‘. stakes international gamble invelved 
'. that progression fram Room S-407 to 
"the signing of the P.D. was fairly rou- 
- tine. It was a standard example of Con- 

gressional oversight of American intel- 
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For all the secrecy and the high- 


ligence work as it has developed in the 
-last five years:— a balancing of the 
C.I.A.’s  national-security require- 
ments and the Congress’s desire to 
keep a hand in foreign-policy decisions 
and safeguard Americans’ individual 
rights. According to sources in both 
camps, the agency has been informing 
the appropriate Congressiona] commit-. 


tees of its plans. and the committees 
have, apparently with few exceptions, 


gone along. 

‘Today, however, that relationship is 
undergoing dramatic change. The 
C.LA. and other intelligence agencies 
are openly and successfully seeking 
greater independence of Congressional 
oversight and of a variety of other re- 
straints, as well. According to its crit- 
ics, the ‘‘unleashing”’ of the C.I.A. is 
well under way. 


. BAA bill that would sens the Con 


-gressional intelligence committees of 
‘the right to review all C.LA. covert 


operations has been approved by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. It is 


': likely that some such legislation will be 


passed by Congress this year... 

& A measure, once encoura ged by the 
Carter Administration, which would for 
the first time have defined the powers 
of the intelligence agencies, is Biven lit- 
tle chance in Congress this year. 


ae | 
53 A bill to amend the Freedom of In- | 


formation Act to protect the agency’s 
secrets is expected to pass the Senate. 


upreme Court 


STATINTL 


doing the shouting. In the wake of the. 


Vietnam War, Congress took a long, 
hard look at the freewheeling ways of 
the C.LA. The first concrete result was 
the Hughes-Ryan Amendment to the 
Foreign Aid Authorization Act of 1974. 
According to this measure, no funds 
could be spent on a covert intelligence 
operation uniess it was reported in a 


“timely fashion’’ to the appropriate. 


committees in Congress. Public reports 
of secret, widespread and illegal C.LA. 
moves against political dissenters in 
the United States (code-named Opera- 
tion CHAOS) led to the hasty creation of 
the Select Committee to Study Govern- 


“mental Operations With Respect to In- 


telligence” Activities,- with Sénator 
Frank Church of Idaho as chairman. 
Along the: way, 


, learned in detail of C.1.A. plans to as-. 


a 


sassinate Cuba’s Fidel Castro and the 


“Congo's Patrice Lumumba, and of the 


agency’s crucial role in establishing a 
climate in which Chile’s President Sal- 
vador Allende Gossens, a democrati- 


cally elected Marxist, could in 1973 be ° 


overthrown by the Chilean rnilitary. 
The committee also discovered that the 
agency had been conducting mind-con- 
trol experiments, feeding LSD and 
other drugs to unwitting subjects; co- 


| vertly passing money to foreign politi- 
‘ cal parties to affect the outcome of elec- 


tions, and recruiting American journa}- 


‘ ists, clergymen. and academics for se- 
due intelligencework. _ 


ey oh demanded a curtaliment of 


‘the committee” 
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Justice Dept. Opposes ‘ 


On Information Act Rel 


By Gebree Lardner Fico i ‘In a letter to Preyer and other in- | 


: ans Sense Haat BE terested committee chairmen earlier | 
Washiuaton Post Staff Wr this week, more than 150 organiza- 
The Justice Department has voiced tions and individuals charged that the | | 
its opposition to.the CIA’s effort to) CIA bill would “represent a radical | 
win a broad-scale exemption from the | change in government policy. and 
Freedom of Information Act. would severely limit the disclosure of 
- In a speech here Thursday, Associ- information to the’public.”. / .. 
ate Attorney General John. H. Shene- The signers’’ included’ Common. 
field called the: proposal ‘vastly over- Cause. the American Historical Asso- 
broad and..." in stark contrast 10 ciation, the Association of American 
the spirit and philosophy of the act.” Publishers. the: National Women’s Po- 
He said the Justice Department. will Jitical Caucus, ‘the U.. S“Catholic Mis- 
propose “much narrower” relief for ‘sion Council and the Organization of 
tthe CIA as part of a comprehensive ‘American Historians. ‘They ‘said the 
effort to streamline the act and over- | CIA's files constitute “an invaluable 
come the complaints.of various ‘gov. | { resource for historians, political scien- * 
ernment agencies since Congress put | tists and others” because of the major — 
teeth into the law in-1974. ee Oe role the agency has played in U. S. 
. . ‘fhe CLA. has asked-for a virtually foreign. relations since ‘the end of 
blanket exemption for its operational World W ar II. 
and technical files on- the grounds In his talk, delivered to the- “Federal 
that the freedom of information law. Bar Association’s Government Infor- 
has “perhaps unfairly” become “a fo- “mation and ; Privacy Committee, 
seal point for the oftev-heard. allega- Shenefield said--the Justice Depart- 
tion that the CLA- cannot! keep a ment proposals, which have been un- | 
secret.” . “ der study for more than a year, would 
. "The jaunts so fae has peas largely: be sent to the White House shortly. 
confined to’ the Senate and. House In- __ Shenefield said he was convinced of | 
telligence committees. Both ate con- ‘the necessity to proteet contidentia}| 
-sidering=the: CIA~ proposalvas_ part=oP™ ‘intelligence information and contfidert: 
overall charter legislation for the -U. S. tial intelligence sources and methods 
intelligence, ‘ comrounity., SYesterday,. from disclosure. but “we are not per- 
however; another’ and potentially less- suaded by arguments for. sweeping 
sympathetic House committee said ‘it’ tile exemptions that would have virtu-| 
‘intends to..make its-jurisciction over ally exempted imetigence, eee 
“the FOLIA issue with additional hear- from the act.” : 
ings of its own next month... { . Under the CI A bill, the agency’s Op- 
~ Rep. Richardson Preyer (D-N.C.), erational and technical files would be 
chairman of the House Government !In- immune from disclosure, except to 
formation ' subcommittee,.. said; he Americans _ seeking. records ‘about 
plans to call. public witnesses. and. themselves.. The CIA’ could reject | 
spokesmen from the’.Defense Depatt-- other requests without even searchi ing 
ment, An: aide noted that the Penta- - ‘its files. 2°" eas 2 
gon receives more freedom of infor.” "Shenefield ‘did. “not “spell. out" the 
mation requests than any other govern:'| ° “much narrower. document. exemp- 
ment agency and has one of the best {| tion” the Justice Department’ ‘is draft-. 
records of compliance with the law. . ing, but-he said it would correct the 
= Preyer’s ‘subcommittee, which has.- “perception” problem the CIA said it 
-jurisdiction over the freedom of infor-. has encountered in dealing with for-. 
‘mation law. has’ heen receiving (a eign agents and other sources.’ 
“mounting number of objections to the ; Testifying on the issue last ‘month, 
‘CIA proposal front historians, journal- ‘CIA Deputy Director Frank Carlucci: 


_ists and others, aides said. Sona ca ets acknowledged that ‘ ‘under the current 


Freedom of Information Act, national 
security exemptions-do exist ‘to’ pre 
tect- the most ‘vital intelligence infor 
mation. . The. key : ‘point). however, is 
that thosessources upon whom we ‘dew 
pend. for that-information have an‘en- 
tir ely different per ception Msgs ser P 
ik? Preyeysaid he. will, introduce’ the - 
iCLA. proposal: “Monday: ag.ai separate 
“ pill to“get it- squarely before-hj ,Sub- 
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ARTICLE APPEARLD 
on Pace 22. 


By Nat Hentoff * 


; The. citizens of Chile ae: were too 
irresponsible to be left free. Why, Salvador | 
Allende was about to come to power as the 
result of a democratic election. God knows. 
the CIA had tried -terribly-hard to.save 
these people from themselves. The Agency 
had secretly funded-—with your tax dollars 
—huge propaganda campaigns in Chilean 
newspapers. It had paid workers to-stay 
out on strike to further “destabilize” the 
situation, and it had. spread bountiful. 
anti-Allende. bribes’ around. Nonetheless, - 
the natives had insisted on making up 
their own minds... -7y Mey 
.- And so, on ecucmber I ‘1b, “1970, ‘CIA’ 
Director Richard Helms attended a meét- 
ing with. President. Richard Nixon, At-: 
torney General John Mitchell, and Na-- 
tional Security Advisor Henry Kissinger. 
The sole item on the agenda was “Track 
It’—the mounting of a military coup in- 
Chile. (Not Afghanistan. Chile.) When he: 
left, Helms quickly wrote down the es-" 
sence of the Star Chamber resolution: . 


“2 indo chances perhaps, t but save, 
Chile! cs wee es 
‘worth spending « 

.° not. concerned aoe ore 

“ng involvement of embassy © 

$10,000, 000. aupriable, # ‘more cif 

s"pnecessary: 0% 

‘full-time job—best meri we: ie 

game plan *:: 

smake the economy scream.” 

48 hours for plan. of action. 


= Ie" ‘didn’ t work ‘then: Three years later, 

‘t did. Largely because of the CIA, Ameri- 
and multinational “corpo- 
rations, Allende was killed, and the child- 
ishly: free-thinking | citizens of Chile: were 
placed under the protectorate. ofa dic- 
‘tatorship. Many, had-to be murdered: be-. 
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THE VILLAGE VOICE 
17 March 1980 


cause of their incurable addiction to liber- 
ty, but what the hell, “Chile had been; 
saved. of RE EE 4 

_This Helms document hott ‘the hands 
written original anda typewritten copy—} 
can be found in the recently~publishedé 
DOCUMENTS:A ‘shocking collection of 
memoranda, letters, and telexes from thal 
secret: files: of the American. intelligence’ 


community. Christy Macy. and- Susani 


Kaplan assembled and. annotated t re: 
documents, and the publisher of this in 
‘Valuable outsize paperback is Penguin 

The book could not have been’ pub 


lished without the Freedom of Information} 
"Act which, as Macy and Kaplan say, “is! 
responsible for much of what we now know: 
about the clandestine world of the na! 


tional security apparatus.” 


-Also in Documents is a ‘draft 3 the 
FBI) letter _to! 
Martin Luther King, Jr., in 1964 urging} 


anonymous (actually, 


that he commit suicide to forfend the 
release of tapes made from bugs planted 
by the FBI in his hotel rooms: ‘There is 
but one way out-for you. You better take 
it before your filthy, abnormal eucat 
self is bared to the.nation.’””. .°> : 
That’s an. FBI document, but. ‘the CIA 
also spied on King. Not only overseas, but 
here. As George Lardner, Jr., has pointed 
out in the Washington Post, nota trace of 
the. CIA’s ‘surveillance of :King appeared 
“in -the’ extensive. congressional OF @X- 
‘ecutive branch investigations. of the agen- 
“cy conducted in recétit yeats.”. Bui, when 
‘Harold Weisberg, a writer fron: Frederick; 


Maryland, filed a Freedom of Information| 
Act lawsuit to get the CIA documents on) 
’ King, they finally made their way--much. 
to -the. discomfiture. of. the. egeney 


the light. . 


There i is a long} list. of eracially. instruc: 


STANLEY TAENICK/SYGMA 


CIA Director Stansti eld Turner: 
cua the Spee knows. 


Sent 4) pe & 


tive ‘hooks’ that ‘could. not avs een writ-, 
ten without the FOIA. One is William | 
Shaweross’s Sideshow. Another -is John. 
Marks’s The Search for the ‘Manchurian 
Candidate’: ‘The CIA :and-Mind Control, 
just reissued in a McGraw-Hill paperback. 


* In-1975,. Marks. noticed two sentences-in 
‘the. Rockefeller Commission report on the 


CIA. They had to do with a ‘CIA program 
to study’ possible means -for controlling 3} 


-human behavior” and said that some of, 
‘the studies had “explored the effects of | 


radiation, electric-shock, psychology, psy- 
‘chiatry,. sociology, and jharassment -gub-: 
Stances.” 
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"By ‘George Lar dnet ar. 
ae “Washington Post Statt Writer . 

E he strange case of Phillp Agee age 
become ,one of , the, Central; -Intelli- . 
. gertee* Agency's prime: exhibits im: its - 
campaign against: thé! Ereedont. of, Tn 
formation Act. Mb 
- A former, CIALO ; 
from “the agency’; n 1968, peat 45, 
now, is, oxte. of its. most outspoken. ene: | 
mies: ‘Since, he ‘resigned. he has made- 
a career ok exposing the names of CLA: 
petsonret and-attacking the agency’s® 
‘ methodd: He-alsoi is entitled?like-any~ 
ae ask for CIA: documents 


 eeqilired. to eit him:. in is ens. 
deat Set) CLA apa! Director Frank | 


the lesigation. nie yee ete eS yeyerote sed 
2 eMteditication of the Freedom of In: 

ornation Act makes sense,” Sen: Mal-< 
colmeWallop (R-Wyo.).asserted in: co-) 
spdusoring 2 « CIA+bill that would~put + 
mage the agency's operational ond 


thas ne Psat: 
“Congress 3,” ae 
: “Never intended that the - ‘American 


_ taxpayers should ° “pay 


Philip’ “Agee with” four’ full-tirn ; 
search assistants within the: ‘CIA,: 
. that.’ Is. exactly. what happened, unde 
the law in-197823) 

The implication; is tha 
quests. no’ Aonser would be permit ed 


Sextraordinar ¥ exemption ie is’ seeking. : 3 
But the bill would do nothing’ of: the’ 
* sort: Instead,’ it, would block freedom: 
of. information: “requests from newspa-.. 
= pers, ‘ hfstorians, ; civil °. libertarians - 
~and -just-about everyone. and. anyone 
except. ee ‘such.’ ilip-| 
Rati ; 
. Under téT CTA “proposal: the ag 
7 oe. operational ‘and -technieal -files. 
“would. be.immune from “disclosure,” “e 
“cept: toi Americans seeking “records: 
i about themselves. The CIA‘still would: 
“have to “entertain those requests:*And: 
“thats all that Agee, an American. citi, 
i zen, has asked, for: recor ds about hi 


~self.”. YK “ais re * Sabteitine ii 


“its-rhetorie Oh. the issue, it “appears? 


STATINTL 


15 March 1980 


i 
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“We do not ete a total exemption.” 
-Carluéci said in his House testimony. 
He said the CIA had constructed “our 
amendment in such. a manner as to |. 
keep. all,of ‘our. files accessible to 
“American citizens and permanent resi-- | 
dent aliens’ requesting information on : 


“themselves,” ‘subject ta ge ae FOIA: 
“exemptions.” 

‘ So far, Agee has gotten very little. 
On Nov. .9, 1977, he - asked the: (CIA, 


Tee ate eves Sadie 6a 


‘.“all files ‘and records," {that per- 
" tained to, referred toyor in,any way Te-- 
lated. to. himself.” -Lasti; November,’ 
‘more “than two years~ later,she filed . 
suit-in-Federal court! here. under the : 
“Freedom. -of “Information ‘Act,’ Saying 
“that he had-yet to get a. single: piece of 
_- paper from the CIA: beyond a letter | 
pag nownetene receipt 0 of his eer 


‘Agee. ‘wants of. drop the lawsuit.” From: 
that the CIA would be only too happy 
to accommodate. him,’ But the. govern- |. 
ment is expected to try to keep the 
case alive in. order. to. press. counter~" 
claim it filed against Agee last month 
‘for his anth-ClA writings, ¢. 
“CIA officials refused to iscise d 
Agee’s suit, but according to-the agen-: 7 
LYS. annual report to Congress ‘last: | 


year, the CIA had ‘ already expended 
four man-years’—the’. equivalent of-* 
four men working a year—on. Agree’s -3 
“redqilest: and might.spend as Much as” 
“nine man years of labor’ i 
_ it.was. ‘finished. . 
Thus,” CrA® Deputy : 
- Administration Don’ I, -Wortman re-<” 
ported on April 2, 1979, “The reques-- 
_ ter. [Agee] is not only. ‘succeeding in_ 


: tying ; up ‘the- time’ of. ‘agency® ‘experts, 
but,-in addition, can. -be expected to: 
use“ whatever. jnformation - “is “ltied 
mately: released in his efforts “to dis 
eredit the agency, and ‘destroy.i 
zations, SOR 

- ‘The eon, that the freedom..ofF.. 
“jnformation law. enables "Agee" to-pry 
_ damaging: -secrets from the. GIA willy-: 
“nilly’ is*not® Supported" by* the record=: 
The: law already. allowst thes CIA: to. 


i gér. national security? And: GIA? 
Lauuty. -Diteeton Carlucet rece “last, 


_ In addition,- Agee, who - currently | 
lives in West Germany, is the subdject. 
of “an intensive counterintelligence: 
_ investigation,” court records show. The] 
Freedom of Information Act permits | 
withholding Leo. records on. 
various grounds, 


Accoring to one of Agée’s lawye: ers, 
Melvin Wulf of New York, the CEA | 
has given them nothing beyond a twe- 
inch-thiek - personnel.‘ file: that. was 
turned over: two weeks ago, . 

“They told us at a status conference | 
fon the lawsuit] that that ... . was’ 
about 10 percent of what they had— 
which. means they might be coming up 
with. about 20 inches of documents; ” 
Wulf recalls. -“That doesn't sound 
like nine man-years to me. ... They've 
been working the Agee angle ‘in order 
‘to.destroy the. Freedom of Informa: 
tion: Ache... to eine 

“Justice, Department ison who. 

are. defending the CTA and --other 
‘agencies”in ‘the “Agee case filed a 
counterclaim against him Feb. 5in an 
effort to confiscate the profits of two 


; controversial . books he helped ‘write 
that exposed the names of CLA agents | 
n Western Europe and Africa... : 


- " Encouraged by a Supreme Court de- 
cision expanding the CIA’s censorship 
/ powers, government attorneys aiso 
are seeking | an injunction that‘would | 
~require Agee to submit all his futures 
writings to the CIA for review. 

‘Lhe’ government says it needs: the 

-freedom of information suit as a vehi-. 
le to. make its case.+: : 
~ “Plaintiff [Ageey’ has eesiaaa’ about 
“since ‘the late! 1960s and’ he has not: 
“been subject to the Jurisdiction of any: 
“United States court,” the Justice. De= 
partment said. in a. memo filed. with. 
:U.S. District. Court Judge Gerhard Ax 
“Gesell. “Now,: through - his’ own 2 . 
“tions, this court has: jurisdiction over: 
the. plaintifv. Thus, for-the first. time: 
in nearly 11 years, the ‘United States 
may assert claints against Philip Agee 


veageae: 


is the Aebloas: Civil Liberties U ; 
niow 
“has Joined in: the-titigation,? arguing. 
‘that, a esl has the -right’ to drop” his | 
own lawsuit. A hearing h 
for March 27, e ae — 
“The outcome is recesig: but tt 
is: 
clear that the government. is more in-- 
terested in, _Kkeeping Agee’s. widely: de- 
‘plored. .Freedom.: of; Information.. Act”) 
request alive than Agee is. The CIA: 
has found Ma useful in more ways than’ 


one, 
0 0 4. Spine L Peet ae 
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re LA "Symbolism =. 


Pe February 20 before the House Sibcon: 
mittee.on Information and Individual Rights, 
‘ Deputy~ ‘Director of Central Intelligence ‘Frank 
_ Carlucci repeated the Agency’s oft-stated plea to 
be largely exempted from the Freedom of Information Act 
(F.O.LA.). Admitting, as he has in the past, that sufficient 
“national security exemptions do exist” in the F.O.1.A,. to 
protect vital secrets, and that the act itself had not caused 
Jeaks. Carlucci nonetheless argued that would-be spies, in-) 
formers and accomplices “have an entirely dif ferent percep-":' 
tion.” They refuse to sell us information because the act bass? 
‘assumed “ta larger-than-life role as a symbol’® of the: Agen" 
‘cy’s inability to keep secrets. Although Carlucci insisted that’ 
“this perception was not correct; he ‘névertheless ‘warited the’ 
* “Agency freed from the act’s disclosure. provisions Because; , 
-as he explained, “It is unimportant whether they are right ao 
snot’ Sin our business: ‘perception is reality.’ fhe 8.3 te 
“Setting aside our questions about the value, hie and - 
‘ corruptive quality of ‘the: C.LA.’S’ intelligence-by-bribery": 
’ policies,- we find : Carlucci’s argument. intriguing.= By“ the * 
-same logic, how.long will it be before some creative prose-" 
cutor takes up the-cry to repeal the Fourth ‘Amendment on'« 
‘the ‘ground that, though it may-not actually, cause’ ‘criminals He 
to go free, some policemen and crooks think ‘it does?’ ‘And if.* 
a marginally 1 more efficient C.1LA. justifies removing it from - 
public accountability; then why would not marginally safer: i 
“streets justify: removing such inefficient | prohibitions as” 
those against unreasonable searches-and seizures? =, 7 +*~- 
 Carlucci also testified that the F.O.1.A. -was°no* longer: 
‘needed as an oversight device because Congress now has its © 
own oversight committees, and he affirmed that those com-- 
“mittees were being supplied with “‘whatever information — 
-they need” to prevent abuses. The very next day,’ however, 
C:1.A. Director Stansfield Turner informed a Senate intelli- 
gence committee that sensitive information -had*been and 
-would continue to be withheld from the committees, despite © 
“his assurances to the contrary in his confirmation hearings. - 
The Senate,:to its credit, does seem to be concerned about 
this deception, but Turner’s tevelation should ‘serve as a- 
.timely reminder that in-the past Congress has ‘done more 
_overlooking than overseeing. The Freedom, of Information 
‘Act provides an independent check; no wonder ‘the. ne 
spence agencits and their friends want to get rid of it. -:.-~ : 
2’ Carlucci’s testimony was also revealing in other: respects, 
Given his confession: that the C.1.A.: -depends.~on sources - 
«who are unable to-recognize the difference between symbol ° 
and reality and.the:Agency’s inability. to explain the dif-- 
_ference.to them/it‘is not surprising that the quality-of the in-- 
telligence it provides has been so disappointing.-How can an- 
agency that cannot abide the public accountability our: SYS" 
tem requires and that cannot explain that system’ ta: ‘its own: 
_ accomplices represent our interests abroad? <<:8'>si wd Fe, 
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Washington Wiiispers. 


Intelligence officials say Carter, in an 
‘effort to. boost CIA morale, is likely 
to stick within the agency for a suc- 
cessor to Adm. Stansfield Turner if | 
the present director leaves. Reported | 
on the inside track: Frank Carlucci, 
the current No.2 man. 


kw | 
Asian intelligence sources report that 
sizable quantities of Soviet-supplied 
-chemical-warfare material, including | 
poison gas, have been put in place 
along Vietnam’s tense border with | 
China for use in case of another war. 
Refugees from Laos, in fact, say the 
Vietnamese already have used poison 
gas against tribal insurgents there. 


kk *& ; 
The White House is getting this | 
-word from top CIA officials about 
leaks of agency secrets: Look to the 
State Department, not just the CIA it- ; 
self or Congress, for the source. 
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es ICLE APPEARED 


(IN PAL eA LT, 


Bv James Coaies | 
and John Maclean 

Chicaan Tribune Press Service : i 
1 WASHINGTON—The United States’ in-| 
“telligence community has seized on aj 
‘changed national: mood to press irom 

Ihe reinoval of _restrictions on their 
agencies, ; 

Moving on at trorit under lead: 
ers of the Central. Intelligence Agency, 
administration officials are seeking to 
ease demands -on -disclosuve of agency) 
files under the Freedem of Information; 
Act and to decrease requirements of | 
informing Congress of covert schemes in 
advance. The restrictions were imposed 
jin the 1970s. after agency abuses of civil 

rights were brought: to light, 

‘Perhaps most importantly, the agen- 
cies have won'support for the idea that 
new charters should be written for the 
Federah Bureau of Investigation and | 


CIA in a fashion to increase their pow-|- 


ers in‘some areas while restricting their, 
methods in others. . : < 

The’ moves: are in ‘sharp ‘contrast to 
the past when, for example, then-CIA| 
Director William Colby sat meekly at aj 
hearing table while former Rep. Bella 
Abzug: [D.. N.¥.J ridiculed him for hav- 
ing her mail opened. 


INTELLIGENCE (OFFICIALS, obvi- 
ously pledsed, contrast Colby’s humilia- 
tion to the forceful — some have said 
arrogant — presentations recently made 
‘by. CIA Director Stansfield Rurnee. on 
; Capitol Hill 

At asession of the ‘Senate ‘nteltigence 
; Cornmittee; Turner stunned Sen. Steven- 

- son [D., IU] hy. disclosing that he has 
- broken a promise to advise the. intelli- 
. gence panel -in--advance at alt padtads 
CIA activities. - 3." - oF ol 

Turner’ insisted’ that when he: soi un: 
der oath in 1977 that he would have “no 
difficulty” -in reporting all covert plans 
to Stevenson, he only meant-he would 
“try’” to pass on data. Besides,: Turner 
told Stevenson’s Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence, there is no law forc- 
_ing-him to inform that committee. ..° - 

Later, Turner aides disclosed one sto- 
ry that the- CIA had. withheld from the 


' Senate — the’ agency's knowledge that }. 


the Canadian diplomati¢ mission to Teh- 


. Yan was hiding six American one 


Lr HRS 
as Base sat 


_ \ workers... te tee este 
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WITHIN THLE so-called leligeuee. 
community, recént events in Tran and i 
Afghanistan are credited with winning ! 
support, rather than condemnation, for ; 
, the various spy agencies after nearly 2 
"decade cf concern over civil liberties, 
. domestic spying against U.S. citizens, 
and’ even efforts to kill U.S.. dissenters. « 

A newsletter circulated among the inj 
telligence and defense communities re-: 
cently summed up the new climate by: 


saying: ‘Out of the gathering clouds ot | 
the Iranian and Afghanistan crises there 
may, be a silver lining... ‘ 
‘ «' Because of the lack of good in- 
formation about Iran [before the Shah's | 
downfall and since] there is growing 

~ sentiment on Capitol Hill to revamp the 
laws’ governing the intelligence agencies 
in such a way as to restore a elaiilestine 
capability.” 

‘The letter was onagised by coronal 
hardliners, including Adm. William 
Moorer, former chairman of the: Soint 
‘Chiefs of Staff. 


Many hardliners argue that clandestiae 
operations are limited severely by the 
1974. Hughes-Ryan’ Amendment to the 
Foreign Assistance Act, which requires 
the House and -Senate Foreign Affairs 
committees be informed of © “plans for 
seovert operations. ° = 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


Sap ae 

* SPEAKING “ABOUT ‘Hughes-Ryar an and | 
“the Freedom of Information Act; at aj 
recent House hearing,. Frank’ Carlucci, | 
depiity CIA_director, said that numerous j 
foreign intelligence networks have: re- 
fused «flatly to work -with the:.CIA- or 
other U.S. intelligence operations :be- 
cause they fear leaks on Capitol HL. 


| 
_ Just as Turner had surprised the Sen- | 
vate, committee with his strong: position: | 
' Carlucei startled the House Gover nment j 
-Operations Committee when he argued’ 
that he personally believes the CIA can 
guarantee that no information will ae 
But foreign spies just don’t peeve that, 
Carlucci argued. ae 4 saa 
“Foreign agents ~- some very impor- 
“tant—have either refused to accept. or 
‘have terminated a relationship on- ae 
‘grounds that, in’ their minds---and it is ; 
‘unimportant ‘whet ez they are right or 
‘not—but in. their minds the CIA fs no 
longer able to absoltitely guarantee ‘Pe 


the information which they provide the 
US, government 5 is Bc ae etc 


ae RS 


Following Carlucci and Turner, FBI | 
Director Williani Webster and Bob In- 
man, director of the super-secret Na- 
tional Seeurity Agency, along with rep- 
resentatives of the Defense Intelligence 


- Agency made congressional appearances 
.to argue that their agencies need some 


of the same relief from past reforms... 

At the White: House, an official told — 
reporters that President Carter endorses 
“relief across the board’? for intelli- 
gence officers who have complained | 
about the Freedom of Information Act. | 
That prompted Sen. Daniel P.. Moyni- ; 
han [D., N. Yd to: wonder aloud. about 
the changes in national mood. ~~: - | 

Moynihan said that im the fall of 1978 | 
Vice President Mondale, who-led the. 


‘drive for CIA reforths as a senator; dis-| 
played a change of heart at a meeling ; 


with lawyers for the CLA, National Secu-_ 
rity Agency, defense intelligence, and 
the EBL 


»STATINTL 


teens aS 


mn 


“ iy east a fat bak akh 


> ON PAC Cia edie Release zoo 


a. 


21h 
$i # ane President: ‘Caiter $Jan. 23 State. Of” the. ‘Baion! 
;Sbeeclt Fhe television cameras focused on the CIA director 
i arter came-to<the part about: removing “unw 
Nonied restraints’sonthe intelligence. aget | 
The admiral's smile lit up'the screen. There was his old 
Oh mantis, classmate, ‘the’ President’ of’. the: United’ States,- 


‘ready: once again to unleash the Cant tet brief tyoment, : 


“of intelligence reform. a 

“7The CIA's timing is awless . lithe ey hawkish at- 
anosphere in- Washington, intelligence reform has become 
‘alinost'a ‘dirty word, an X-rated idea' whose time has come 
ands ‘probably gone. Thanks to'thé-Ayatollah: Ruhollah 


- Khomeinithe Soviet takeover in Afghanistan and Carter’s 


ihard*line foreign policy, the emphasis now is on-Streng- 
*thening the CLA’s eaets and Pung, its critics’ with all 
“sentences and fines.” 728604 8 vets Senate 

- AI-but:forgotten are the abuses that were reveal ed by a 
‘Senate investigation in a much different‘atmosphere five 

years=.ago,. “when 2-committee: headed: by ‘Sena: Frank 
Charc: (D-Ida.) disclosed how the: CLA:had: ‘tested. Arugs) 
-Or-unsuspecting “American. citizens: (onexof whom): Dr. 
iFrank: Olson, coramitted suicide);. how: it opened: first-class 
‘mail in; -violation of federal law, spied.on the anti=Vieinam 
2War. movement in Operation CHAOS, and hired. two ‘Mafi- 
03%, . Johnny Rosselli and Sam- Giancana- -hoth..of. svliom: 
‘have since-met violent deaths—to. try. to: murder. Fidel 
Castro. The list of CIA horrors was much Jonger, of.course.! 

STast, maionth, ‘the Senate Select. Intelligence: ‘Committee, 
‘with, the + virtually complete”. support: ‘of. :-Péésident. Carter; 
introdiiced an intelligence..‘chartey”. that seemed only re- 
‘notely: related to the’ findings: of the Church: -committee. 
sigs ‘Sutlawing, CIA caret the. ‘bill would: joosen 
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‘committee i inyes-: 


2p 
 intelliger agencies” “Ewor 
elligence* ‘committee, the: succes-_ 


ie to aed in: ia what the-agencies ‘could and; 
‘coild not do. The bill,"S'2525, ‘set off'a gréat how! among 
‘the’ ‘agencies and their’ 


zl 
! 


“year=The n 
yhite er’ version of the’tharter that made its appearance’ on 
'Pebi8:Was supposed’td have ‘been’ unveiled by the: White! 
andthe Senate committee: ae ce 


OvertSALT.. 7 
thentAfghanistan. 
+r? thewake of these Adm.s s dep 
ity atitheCIA, Frank: Ge Carlucei: saw:the:hole in- the ling, 
fandsplunged ‘through: Not: only. ‘might-iti be-possible to} 
avoidany. reform, but in the crisis atmosphere. us agency. 
might be able to, ram through legislation:vast} ding: 
4s powers. - Zs 
weclhe- President’ s speech had barely ended w 
‘hiel “PS “Moynihan” (D-N.¥3)'-b ; his’ 
Jeagues“on the’ intelligence: committee and “int Meediees aj 
tireé-brongéd: CIA- hacked. legislative: packag: a The; first j 
part of his bill would repeal the Hughes-Ryan amendment| 
and.free the CIA to conduct. More covert operations with-! 
out telling Congress in advance. The second part would 
virtually exempt. the agency from the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, and the third is'a mini-Oificial Secrets Act) 
that would punish government officials and—until Moyni- | 
han latex’ modified his position—the press and other citi- 
zens who talked or wrote about. the agency. if‘ eS: 
were revealed. ~ as = 

Moynihan’s oy was not, deuce to. ‘endear. hin bo Sen, 
Birch Bayh (D-Ind.), chairman of the Senate Select Com-/- 
mittee.on Intelligence, or.to Sen. Walter D, Huddleston; 
(D-Ky.), -who heads*the-.subcommitte that. has been! 
trying to salvage a CIA- chatter bill. > ep ore vi 

*"In-varying form, all three‘ of. thé: features f the phe. 
bones: Moynihan bill ‘are contained’ inithe: Cartersbacked 
CIA ‘charter package: The danger,- however*is that Cons 


‘gress in an election year—and amid -the relentless beating i 


of war drums~-will choose to pass only the three pro- 4 3 
parts of the package and abandon all or most-of the curbg:. 
on the agency. Ose 


“There. is -broa “support, in Care gress for repeal’ of th 


Tighe -Ryan amendment, which has required | the CTA ine 


report covert ee to. as eye as s eig ght congressional ; 
committees, eng alt tetet 


BA safer 
Taal rd At 
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Ea PORTUGAL MOVES RIGHT 


What Happened 


Poe stare aA 


Of April? 


- popular: ‘than the favorite national soccer’ team, 
when the sight of’ ‘a soldier in the streets of Lisbon ‘warmed 


‘the heart of even-the most committed pacifist. In April 1974" 


" Portugal had‘an‘antiwar army—an army so bruised and bat- 
‘tered from more;- than ten years of colonial warfare in 
“Africa, so fed: up; ‘that its draftees.and junior officers: rose 
“up against the obdurate generals and rigid Government offi- 
~ cials who refused to end the debilitating, draining conflicts. 


The “captains of April’ led a papular military coup: a.” 


. ‘evel that ended nearly fifty years of dictatorship under 
“Antonio de Oliveira Salazar and Marcello Caetano, led to 
“the dismantling of the antiquated and brutal Portuguese em- 
“pire in Africa and ushered in important economic reforms 
“in Western Europe’s poorest and most underdeveloped na- 


“tion. The symbol of the April 25 revolt was the red carna- 


“tion, which soldiers placed in the barrels of their rHHles: nes 
“called it “the revolution of flowers.”’ : : 
- But in recent:years the red carnation-has withered. and 


faded. Last December a coalition of conservative patties, 


‘the Democrati¢:Alliance, won a narrow, six-seat majority in 


“ithe: 250-seat Chamber of Deputies, and the new right-wing Be 
. -- Prime Minister, Francisco de S# Carneiro,’ ‘has: just" ‘intro-| | 


ore yduced a program that would put the Portuguese revolution 


“Ain reverse. An. ‘ambitious, temperamental, lawyer: from Por- 
é F.tugal’s conservative North, Sa Carneiro has proposed ac- ‘ 
co =7celerating thé return to private hands of land inthe Alentejo- 
if*red: zone’. ‘Seized: ‘by farm workers: ‘and: transformed jnto 


8 Sh ericultural ccoperatives, “paying compensation ‘to landlords 


“and industrialists whose property. was nationalized after the - 
:21974 revolution, stimulating foreign i investment, revising the_ 
~tabor code to give employers more} power over. their work-- 


‘ers and setting up private banks: ‘and insurance companies 


?to-compete with those nationalized by previous leftist gov- - 
«fernments (despite’ a provision in*thé: current’ Constitution © 


% specifically prohibiting their’ -denationdlization): pote ae 6, 
‘SA: ~ 


Let Meee, 


d? baie ‘of 


, ‘STEPHEN a yee “ok - a ae a 


or the: visitor: to » Portugal in 1980 it may ‘seem Ae 
hopelessly remote, but there was a time, less than 
” six years-ago,: -when the armed forces were more ~ 


STATINTL 
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closer economic li eit fhe ‘Third: Wo d, The ruling 
+. Democratic Alliance has already refused to allow Maria de 
Lourdes Pintasilgo, a former ‘‘caretaker”’ Prime Minister, to 
return to her post as Portugal’s representative to UNESCO _ 
- because the left-of-center independent) is considercs to be) 
ct aealaaee pro-NATO.. was . he 
- SA Carneiro’s desire to undo hastily the radical johns of | 
ihe Portuguese revolution—nationalization of major indus- 
tries, support. for communal farming, defense of trade 
‘.union rights—is tempered by the fact that the Portuguese 
. Constitution, adopted in 1976, requires the Government to 
“1, pursue a socialist program. ‘The sociatist-oriented Constitu- 
Jation may be amended for the first time by the Government 
«chosen in-the elections ‘that must be held next October, It 
¥ is Sa Carneiro’s strategy to try to implement his conservative 
us program: cautiously -in- the -next: eight months;: win -re- 
-kelection-and proceéd to ‘‘de-radicalize’® the Constitution. 
.2At the same time, Sa Carneiro and. his allies in the old-line - 
:, military establishment are moving to reduce the remaining 
~~ influence of the Armed Forces Movement in political life. 
"4c° Today’s ‘army in Portugal is afar ery from the anti- 
“fascist, red-carnationed military rebels of April 25. Gone is 
'*the special feeling between the Portuguese people and men. 
7 in uniform. The left-wing junior ‘officers. who passed: out 
“guns to workers in the “hot summer, of ’75"" have long since 
“been purged from the ranks as the country has moved to the 
right. The army is smaller, more disciplined, more tradi- 
tional. Once again it is closely integrated with NATO. And 
‘the new leaders of the Portuguese military—while not fas- 
cists—-bear a closer resemblance to the generals who ran 
things before April °74 than to the captains of the coup.- 
_ + What has become of the soldiers of April? The enlisted 
.men.were demobilized. Most of the officers of the Armed 
‘Forces Movement—an ideologically: diverse group of some - 
=.200 men—-have been investigated, ‘arrested, tried in-Secret 
military courts, transferred to the reserves or booted out. of 
hie military - altogether. Some stills have charges against 
-them,. everi. though they. were supposed to be covered: by a. 
pécial amnesty: law«passed last “year. - Others. whoz-have 
anaged-‘to-continue in the military-under the new-regime 
*have been moved from command posts to desk jobs or have 
«been sas over ve promotion. « 


TRE OER Kan 


“witch hunt,” _in which vague,. Kafkaesque charges=-of 
‘incompetence,”* -say=~suddenly appear in one's file: -The- 
ccusations are usually anonymous and are never made’spe- 
:’ = cific, and the accused ‘is often denied an opportunity to clear’ 
this‘name jn public. Referring to the Inquisition, the officer. 
n added. ‘with. bitterness, ‘Our legal system has 500 years of 


€ 


* -“experience-in -this-sort of: repression.”” Although he: still: 
pea Sa Carneiro has also outlined a foreign policy i inéreasing saree: 
ar "Portugal’s rolei in NATO and the European Economic Com-. 
nl iy Satan Banciena sO EAE FoR AIR 1: DaSETRdddheo}s0004 the veteran. Armed Forces Movement. 


sholds.a.relatively important position in the army, the officer: 
aid. hieshad been harassed conStantly by the military. com-: 


amembers- l interviewed, he was afraid to let his name be pub-- 
ished::That would mean an end- to his. career,:or even jail. 
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“GS! A A Sitting. on Gold i 


Washinston Post Statt Writer 
A-$1,200 bottle of. wine given to ; 
-Henry Kissinger, a $1,600. diamond 
and mother-of- “pearl rl watch given to 
CIA Director “Director Stansheld Tur Turner and 


By-Ronald Ressler” | 
@ $1,700 gold dagaer given t given t> 4 


. tary of State "Cyrus Vance are. 


among the gifts from foreign coun-- 
tries sitting. in government. vaults. 
‘because the General Services Ad- 
ministration so far has failed to sell< 
ther as required by law, | came 
' ‘The federal government has 9187 
such gifts, valued conservatively at 
_more than $100,000, The ‘gifts’ date 
back ito. 1966, .when government ° 
. Officials were first required to. turn: 
over presents they had received. 
from foreign officials” or al oe 
ments. : : 
The law? ‘allowed officials to ace 
cept gifts if they are donated to 
museums or turned over to the gov-. 
ernment to.be-sold. If a gift does not 
go to a museum, GSA, the federal 
housekeeping agency, is supposed to 
handle its sale, once the secretary 


| 
| 


of state has- determined that. it... 


would not harm relations seis other | 
. countries. 


Since 1966, | ‘aie seven ‘gifts fave ; 


(been sold-——for about $235,000. An- 


other 1,400, valued at abont $452,000,. - 


have heen transferred to museums, 
- according to GSA records. The gifts 


now in storage have been. turned . 


down by museums, ©. ©» Anh 
Gifts to presidents are hovered vy | 
“the same -regulations.. But--some ~ 
presidents have been. able to-keep : 
their gifts by displaying them. in. 
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their hibeeiee épnetenda to be GSA 
“storage areas. 

“Most of the unsold gifts of watches, 
exotic furniture. eleohant tusks, neck- 
laces, carpets and inlaid boxes are 
kept ‘ina living-room-sized. GSA vault 
‘on the first floor of the Forrestal 
Building on Independence Avenue . 
SW. Four persons know the combina- | 
tion, and the vault is protected by 
alarm devices that detect: ‘movement’ 
inside. ; 

The seven items that have been sold | 
went at vublie auction, advertised in 
the newspapers, in 1974, according to 
‘Staw AL. Duda who is in chargé of the - 
,program. — . 

GSA made $37.6 million for the U.S.‘ 


items as government typewriters, add- 
ing machines, cars and other surplus | 
property. at 

Duda acknowledged that GSA has 
chad. the authority to sell the items! 
since .1986, but: he blamed the State. 
‘Department for, failing to take the ini- 
tiative. . 

The law was revised in 1978, and | 
Duda’ said, “We're in the process of ! 
preparing regulations. We'll get rid 
of everything eventually. ‘There's a 
lot of sensitivity about: selling the ; 
items [because they are gifts],” he said: 

A year ago, the State Department 
approved the sale of 37 items, he said.- 
Asked why GSA -has not sold ay | 

| 


gifts, Duda said, “We weren’t ready to 
doit... It wasn’ t practical.” 

“y don’t } know when they will be 
sold,” he said. “They will be sold, 
sometime in the near future. We don’ e 
have a special Staff for this.” . | 
: _ Duda Said - GSh mney negotiate | 


Fite ope ak we eae 2a 


’ precious materials, 


- ernment officials are a gold-- watch, 


_ Ble’s Republic of China. 


pate Meet cc a ape 0 gue EP eT oY 
ee 


‘rocco; a $100,000 7.9-carat diamond . 
from the Congo (now Zaire): and a $1. 
. 200 yellow gold bracelet from the 
‘Ivory Coast. | 


er nment. aga 


STATINTL 


line of Gifts 


prices with potential buyers or take’ 
competitive bids. The government. of- 
ficials who received the gifts orci. 
nally ave allowed to buy them back ab: 
any time, he said, 

Duda said the GSA’s salichcies an 
the value of items are generally made, 
without obtaining formal appraisals,’ 
He said the real values may he mpehe 


‘higher because of recent dramatic In- | 


creases in the prices of gold and other. 


“The real proof of the value will be. 
when we sell them,” he said. we 
Among: the-sifts turned in by. gove" 


originally valued at $1,500, given to! 
Vance by Saudi Arabia: a silver samo- | 
var_set_ originally yaltied at ST809,_ 
“given to Frank C. Carfucci of the CEA" 
by an undisclosed donor and a ST,COW 
vase given to then-secretary of com< 


merece Juanita M. Kreps by the oa 


Varous other State: Department offit~ * 
clals received ‘a carved ivory) tusk} 
frora Malaswvi, four ladies’ gold Piaget 4 
watches valued -at $4,000, a $300 rug} 
from Morocco, and a. turquoise-a nd-di- j 
amond necklace, earring, and ring set” 


’ from Iran valued at $1,000. 


Among the gifts transferred to mus * 
seums are a $10,000 gold dageer frame 
with 49 diamonds, 42 rubies’ and 47 
blue sapphires, along with a daggers 
with 17 blue sapphires, given by Mo-.|. 


The $1,200 bottle-of wine- given ta- 


i Kissinger was-~a- 1927: Rucesheimer- 


Apostewein-Rheingau Bremer Rats- 
keller, a gift of the West eorman, gov- 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 


FOR 
' Communique WETA Radio 

PROGRAM STATION NPR Network 

March 7, 1980 6:30 PM Washington, DC 
DATE ; cy 

a 

The" Legal Authority and Accountability of the CIA 

SUBJECT : a 


PRESIDENT JIMMY CARTER: We also need clear and quick 
passage of a new charter to define the tegal authority and accoun- 
tability of our intelligence agencies. We will guaranty that 
abuses do not recur. But we must tighten our controls on sensi-~ 

tive intelligence information, and we need to remove unwarranted 
restraints on America's ability To collect intelligence. 


ANNOUNCER: In his recent State of the Union address, 
President Carter called for greater operating freedom for the 
CIA and other U.S. intelligence agencies. The Administration 
wants to step up their use, especially in the area of covert 
activities, as a tool of American foreign policy. 
This edition of Communique examines The controversy 
strrounding the changes planned for the intelligence community. 
Our host is Morton Kondracke, executive editor of The New Repub- 
lic magazine. : : ee 


_ MORTON KONDRACKE: In the history of the world, it's ° 
probably never happened that a country could reconcile ifs needs 
tor secret intelligence operations with the ideals of democracy. 
Few have ever tried. Some would say that the two goals are fin- 
herently antithetical. Democracy implies openness, accounta~ 
-bility, popular control, and respect for law. Spying Involves 
secrecy, .conspiracy, deniability, and often the breaking of laws. 


Most countries resolve the dilemma by spying and not 
worrying about the Implications. For much of our history, the 
United States has avoided the dilemma by avoiding Intelligence 
operations. We did no peacetime spying until after Worltd War II, 
when the Central Intelligence Agency was founded. : 


OFFICES IN: WASHINGTON D.C. ® NEWYORK © LOS ANGELES @® CHICAGO @ DETROIT e@ AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES: 
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Scholars Mount Campaign b 
from Avoiding freedom of In 


_ By Anne-C. Roark a 
WASHINGTON 

Historians, political scientists, and other 
scholars are launching a campaign against 
the Central Intelligence Agency’s efforts to 
free itself from public scrutiny. 

Unless prompt, concerted efforts are 
made to block the c.1.A.’s efforts, repre- 
sentatives of several scholarly associ- 
ations told The Chronicle, university re- 
search into current political and diplomatic 
affairs will be nearly wiped out.» 

At issue is a proposed exemption for the 


c.1.A. from coverage by the Freedom of In-- 


formation Act, the federal law that pro- 
vides public access to government docu- 
ments. The exemption is One of many pro- 
posals in a proposed charter for the c.1.A. 
that would give the President more flexibil- 
ity in ordering intelligence missions. 


Bill Would Extend Exemption 


While Highly sensitive intelligence mate-. 


rial is now exempt from public disclosure, 
the legislation being considered by Con- 
gress would extend the exemption to all of 
the c.1.A."s operational and technical files. 
The only exception would be for people 
who request information on themselves. 
So far, the Organization of American 


,Historians and several other scholarly 


groups have spoken out against the exemp- 
tion provisions in the c.1.a. charter. Many 
others are expected to follow suit soon. 


A grassroots lobbying campaign is al- ~ 
ready under way, some sources say. In 
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WIDE WORLD 


Stansfield Turner says C1.A. needs 
flexibility in dealing with universities. 


Maryland, for example, university profes- 


_ Sors are sending letters to their Senators 


and Representatives, urging them to op- 
pose any further limitations on public ac- 
cess to government documents, 


In most places, i efforts are being co- — 
ordinated by histoz ans, although some le- | 


gal scholars and’ 4 few researchers from 
other disciplines.are expected to join. 
“T have very strong ‘feelings about this 


— STATINTL 


VU Maman ne mm 


; records from disclosure would virtually H 


“close down serious scholarship in recent | 
contemporary history.” 
John Rosenberg, a historian and an ad- 


_ viser to the Organization of American His- |. 


torians, described the proposed exemption 
as “frightening” and full of “implications 
far more serious” than the c.1.A. has ad- 
mitted. oS 
The exemption that is causing scholars 


_so much concern is included in a bill, 


$ 2284, introduced last month by Serr, Wal- 
ter D. Huddleston, Democrat of Ken-~ 
tucky; Sen. Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., 


‘Republican of Maryland; and other mem- 


bers of the Senate Select Committee on In- 
telligence. 


Additiona} Bills Baing Considersd 

Other bills, now being considered by 
both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, also would lift many of the re- 


’ straints imposed onthec.1.a. in the 1970's, 


when it was discovered that the agency had 
been involved in questionable activities 
both at home and abread, 

Most of the proposals now being consid- 
ered would exempt the agency from the | 
Freedom of Information Act, but few! 
of them go as far as c.La. officials} 
would like. : 

In testimony before the Senate in- 
telligence committee last month, 
c.1.4.. Director Stansfield Turner 
urged Congress to extend the exemp- 
tions to the National Security Agen- 
cy, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, and other intelligence groups. 

“The same problems which face 
the c.1.4. in this regard face the other 
intelligence-commanity components. 
as well,” Admiral Tomer said. 

Frank C. Carlucel, deputy director 
of central intelligence, explained in 
testimony before the House Subcom- 


a tr nr ot 


~~ mittee on Government Information 
_ and Individual Rights how enemy 


agents could make tise of the Free- | 


dom of Information Act. x): 
“Moreover, Mr. Carlucci said, the Sd 

_ ments public under the act has left > 

many U. S. intelligence sources with & 

the “imnression” that their cecrete! c* 


“on™ 


on PAGE BZ =U 2. 


N HIS STATE OF THE UNION Ab- 
dress, President Carter called for 
the end of unwarranted restric- 
tions on American intelligence 
agencies. “An effective intelli- 
sence capability,” he said, “is vital 
--- to our nation’s security.” Although 
the remark drew an ovation, there have 
been no dramatic initiatives from the 
Carter administration to revitalize what 
is generally considered to be a demoral- 
ized and often dangerously ineffective 
American intelligence community. Yet 
the president’s words demonstrate that 
the mood of the administration—and 
with it, by a'l indications, that of the 
country-—has changed dramatically from 
the time when the Central Intelligence 
Agency was considered to be a “rogue 


elephant” dangerously out of control.. 


What is required to realize the presi- ¥ 
dent’s goals? According to those who 
have spent their lives in and around 
the intelligence business, the primary 
requirement is a change in’ the domes- 
tic attitude toward the CIA. Such per- 
sons—-including former directors and 
top officials of the agency—say the CIA 
must be freed from some of the more 
exaggerated forms of congressional 
scrutiny, such as the Hughes-Ryan 
Amendment, which gives more than 
200 senators and staff merabers ac- 
cess to agency data. They also urge 
that those members of government and 
the media who have harassed the 
intelligence community for the past half 
decade must now recognize that a vi- 
able intelligence agency is urgenily 
needed. And, they say, the agency and 
the intelligence community as a whole 
badly need the finest possible leader- 
ship, both from the White House and 
from the office of the director of central 
intelligence (DCI. That post is cur- 
rently occupied by Admiral Stansfield 
Tumer, and in the view of an impres- 
sive number of intelligence experts, 
Admiral Turner is not able to lead the 
CIA back to pee Sa 
ITHIN MONTHS OF HIS 
1977 appointment. as 
DCI, Stansfield Turner 
had acquired the nick- 
name “Captain Queeg” 
in CIA headquarters 
-— in Langley, Virginia. 
One morning in January 1979, he 
came to work to find the bulletin boards 
and mailboxes full of a forged edition of 
his own “Notes From’ the Director.” 
Dated January 15, it has become an 
underground classic in the intelligence 
community: 


I was in my office fairly exhausted | 


evening af ARRERMEG.bar 


is my wont after a Jong day, I asked the 


“Michael Ledeen is executive editor of 
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Stansfield Turner, critics say, has 
Pea BURG zed the CIA. 
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NW, in, Washington every - weekday 
morning at-precisely 7:45.- “A ‘round=" 
_ faced man, about 38 years old, he usu-. 
* ally wears a dark gray suit and a con-- 
- servative tie. He- walks toward Scott) 
_ Circle, then turns left on. 26th Street; 
~ to reach the Soviet Embassy, the old- 
- fashioned building next to the Uni- 
- versity Club, a few minutes later: He 
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ARTICLE part v 


om hace 8 


.. STATINTL 


| 
TE road's 16t: ‘atignd ae reaal i bere : | 
have lumch with the woke infiltrate and, of course, # 


Some information in this article 
was produced from interviews with 
U.S. intelligence officials and from 


*: other federal security specialists who- 


insisted en anonymity. The author - 
also is anes with Cone di-. 


~ oris V. Kondratsev, ‘as we 
Y shall call him, though that is . 
Sx, not his real name, leaves his - 
dfourth-floor apartment <at’ 
§ 1500-- Massachusetts -- Ave. 


can see the White House four blocks. 


: ao 16th Street as, strolling past: 
- uniformed officers of the ‘Executive | 
~ Protective Service at the i jron gate, he. 
_ enters the embassy. = *.’ 


~ ‘Every morning he is discree 


. lowed from home to office by two men.’ 
in business “.suits. who had ~ been, 
” waiting for-him across ‘the street from . 
. the apippbeuetuiididgetbe ben200840 
 pumber: of Soviet’ Embassy ; officials ° ; 
. and their. families. The | two. men ‘are | 


a a es 


they recruit im 


BY TAD SZULC |” 


of the Soviet Embassy, is an agent of 
the KGB, thé Soviet secret service, its- 


‘Russian initials standing for Komutet 
“Gosudarstvennoy — 


- Bezopasnosti 
{State Security . Cersiites), Boris 


“knows hi he is being tailed, and the FBI |: 


“agents know he knows. This i is all part 
‘of the endless intelligence war being 
‘ silently waged in Washington—and 

_ elsewhere in the United States — be- 
tween the KGB and American coun- 
‘ terintelligence services, a” war with 
clearly ¢ defined rules, 20g os : 

_ This” contest, ? “American officials 


“say, is now more intense than at any 


 other-time since. World War Ii. The. 
reason is. thatthe Soviet Union-is 


Bteadily ‘expanding: “and ‘streamlining 


“its “intelligence - operations . in the 
“United -States—from sophisticated 
vespionage to efforts aimed at estab- 
“lishing long-term hidden political i in- 
‘fluence assets in this country —in a 
fashion highly.’ “worrisome “to ane 
American PovernMent..g Goi tees 


* officially listed as a second secretary | 


al a ee 


s| 


or ee. intelligence, of course, has 
always been extremely active in the 


_ United States (just as American intel- 


ligence, working against. much greater 


“ odds, has striven to -penetrate the 
’ Soviet Union and its Eastern Euro- 


pean allies), but the conviction among 


- Washington’s security specialisis is 
‘that. the Russians. made- a major 


policy decision, probably in the early 


- 1970s, to reorganize; step ap and Im- 
‘prove these’ activities. The same is 


true in Western Europe, where. the 


traditionally _ well-entrenched—KGB 


has -scored * significant - paelagenG 
“successes inrecent years. ¢~_2:. 
All signs are that Moscow i is ee 


“ing for intelligence superiority’ ovet 


the United States and the North At- 
‘lantic Treaty Organization alliance as 
forcefully as it seeks to achieve mili. 
‘tary superiority, nuclear and conven- 
‘tional. .These. moves, Washington ¢ Exe 
perts say, are closely linked. . 

In-ight of the dramatic deteriora 
-tion in Soviet-American relations thi: 
year over the Afghanistan invasior 


:and other tense foreign situations, the 
-importance of the Soviet intelligence 
“apparatus. “already in place- in- the 
_United States is. greater than ever. I 
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In nel 1. Ay Dispute 


“Shackles aren't what they Gaba: to: 
se. After an initial round of Congres-. 
“sional hearings late last month, it ap- 
_peared thatin some instances United: 

. States’ s intelligence-gathering agen-. 
- zCles.=- whom the Carter Administra-° 
-tion says‘are overdue for an unshack- 
"Jing =~ have in fact.been:able. to. sup 

their manacles with ttle trouble... 
7 Appearing before a Senate commit. 
i tee, Adm. Stansfield: Tumer, Director™ 
‘of Central Intelligence,’ testified that: 
‘he had«“tin very: limited: occasions” 
i waived restrictions and authorized the 
_ use of journalists, teachers and clergy-: 
“mer for’ covert’missions: in ‘recent: 
“years: Deputy ‘director Frank Carluc- 
“el, ona mission: of clarification’ last. 


week, said that the operations were: 
never Carried out,.in one case because: 


“the need to do it was suddenly re- 
:‘moved:!* The Select Committee on In- 
~ telligence is considering charter legis« 
jation that would; among other things, 
{ prohibit use of the three professions 
? for Scovers’’: Mr, Carlucci said the 
We. LA. didn’t like that proposal. 
.For-their part, many members of 
ane committee:clearly haven’t liked 
,,much, of. what. they've. heard so far. 
; Agency officials and their ostensible 
. masters in the White House—are still | 
“dead setagainst required briefings for 
a handful of Congressmen i in advance. 
2 Of. significant secret: operations. Nor: 
i .can.critics of the agencies, on and off: 
{Capitol Hill; be pleased with the intelli] | 
* “gence. that the agencies are expected’ 
. to get.what. they. want from the full 
Senate, perbaps before this summer. 
.. Still, last weekend, Senator Robert C 
; Byrd of West Virginia, the Senate ma- 
“jority, leader, insisted that “account- 


oi ee hah 


cability” must be a matter of law, not. 
_ an informal understanding. Congress, | . , 
he said, won’t give the C.I. A “or ucts 
-other agency carte blanche.” er aie Ok 4 
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Clerics: or: Acade 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 29 (UPI) — A 
spokesman for the Central Intelligence 
Agency said yesterday that, contrary toa 
previous indication, the agency had not in 
recent years used United States. report- 
ers, clergymen or academics: for intelli- 
gence purposes, . “pha we tts, bt 

The agency’s deputy director, Frank C. 
Carlucci, told the: Senate Intelligence 
Committee that he was clarifying re- 
marks made to the panel last week by the 
Director of Central Intelligence, Adm. 
Stanfield Turner, about the use of such 
BVOUDS eo gg RD ee ty eto 


Carlucci Says C.L.A, Has Not Us 


Peemypecds 


we PRG 5 ee eee Ae 


Admiral Turner had said that using 


‘internal’ powers he had ‘in very lim- 


ited occasions”’ waived provisions of a 
1975 Senate resolution forbidding the use 
of journalists, clergymen or academics 
for “‘cover”’ for intelligence purposes. °:; 
:: Admiral Turmer said he did not ‘con- 
sider himself bound to give prior notice to 
the committees about very sensitive, 


planned covert. events. because “‘Teaks’’> 


could risk the lives of agents. is 


.. The remarks created concern in the- 
Senate and House Intelligence Commit- 


tees and brought protests from religious 


orte 


leaders. The committees asked for clari-' 
fication of theremarks: © <2.» 
At yesterday’s : hearing- on: pro 
charters for:some branches of the intelli- 
gence community, Mr. Carlucci said 
that, although Admiral. Turner had an- 
thorized waivers for the use of-the pro- 
scribed groups, the waivers had not been 
Mr. Carlucci said that the agency was 
in favor of a charter for its operations but 
wanted latitude in exceptional cases to 
waive some of the restrictions. _ ; 
Mr. Carlucci appeared before the com- 
“mittee along with the Federal Bureau of 
‘Investigation’s. ‘Director, William H+ 
Webster; Adm. Bobby Inman, director of | 
_the Natonal Security Agency; Lieut. Gen. 
Eugene F. Tighe Jr., director of the De- 
yfense Intelligence Agency; and Adm.{ 
, Daniel. J. Murphy,. Under. Secretary of 
, Defense for Policy. 2. - Sp eat Oe ces 
: None objected to: charters or reason- 
: able regulation governing the gathering 
| of intelligence: or. in counterintelligence 
80 long.as sources and methods were not 
compromised. eae eer 
~~ All strongly objected. to disclosure re- 
quirements of the Freedom: of Informa; 
tion Act that they said tied up hundreds of 
their employees in search and analysis, 
cost millions of dollars a year and. could 
disclose classified. material unless most 


carefully monitored. ae 


t 
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Of Journalists 3 3 Times 


he CTA: ‘Director Starisfleld- sume: has approved | 
‘the: use: of journalists in secret. operations three } 
‘times, but they were never. pressed into duty, the} { 
Senate Intelligence Committee- was told yesterday. : 

"2: Elaborating: on -testimony: by- Turner last week,- 7 
CIA. Deputy. Director Frank Carlucci said the in- : 
itelligence operations: were “never carried: out” for: 
“various reasons, He said one-of: the projects. “be- 
“came impossible” 


~ Carlueel: did “not: cite any ° reason tor ‘abandon. | 
ing! the. third plan but he .emphasized “there: was ; 
«no use- of journalists? in any of the cases. <>. 
ai OLA “regulations: issued. in.-1977: ‘prohibit the use | 
-of. fulltime or- parttime -journalists:-accredited to | 
“USE: publications, sbroadeasting ¢ outlets: or wire | 
fs services—unless:the: CIA director: ‘decides to: make. 
_an exception. .. 
“~ Members 66. ‘the: ‘Intelligence ‘Committee had 
= * ‘been unaware thaf_any waivers: had “been granted 
runtil Turner said last week that he had Eres 
jthem ;on very limited occasions: ie : eg 
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Washington Post Stati Writer | 


‘On June 8, 1963; a CLA’ security offi- 


‘cer met with an informant in the Hil- 


. ton Hotel in downtown Washington to - 
.*diseuss the progress of his spying on_- 


‘the civil rights movement and espe- 


“cially on the Rev. Martin Luther King 


ar. ey z : 
’ The’ meeting, niche lasted’ “nearly 


“four hours, dealt. with “highly deroga- | 
‘tory information” involving King and. 


‘allegations, of “communist- directed i in- 


filtration into the movement,” accord-’' 


‘ing to a nine-page memo prepared the 


“next day for the chief of CIA’s Secu- 


: “Tity Research Staff. The highly placed: 
informant, who-had “long provided in-" 


formation on the Negro civil rights © 


“movement and its leaders” to the CTA, - 
“promised to stay in touch. He empha- | 


sized he- did not -want to be “down- 


+ gradec * by, being: asked to Kono to ° 
‘the FBI. : 


The CIA’s apying on King, which’. 


‘produced a file including some: of his: 
‘haberdashery bills, Diners’ Club. re- 
“ceipts and notes listing -phone | calls 
‘and appointments, was never dis- 
closed in the extensive congressional 
or executive branch investigations of. 
“the agency conducted in recent years. 
“It has come to light solely as the. re- 
‘sult of litigation under the Freedom 
of tnformation Act GPOTA). aie ain 
- Thousands of documents on CIA ac- 
“tivities—from : reports: om: President 
‘Kennedy's: assassination. to controver- 
‘sial mind-control ‘exper! ‘iments. 2.and - 


other exeesses—have been made pub-:| 


lic under FOIA ‘since’ the: agency was 


“effectively. brought under. the law ave : 


“years ‘ago." 
Now the: CIA is: ane 


“but the most limited disclosures. Un-: 
‘der a bill pending. in both the House © 
-and the Senate, the agency has asked-. 
_for an “extraordinary: exemption that * 

would put.its operational and techni- -: 


“eal files alrnost ° completely” beyond | 


reach of FOIA. Even legal activities, ” 


it appears, could.be legally covered Up. . 
Public inquiries could”. be. rejected 


Without -any~inspection* of. the:. docu: *: 
*ments~ sought: ? Lawsuits .. “would be: 
fruitless. The. files. would be- immune ©: 
- from court. action, éxcept: for individu- 4 


; als seeking, records: % about themselves... = 


Aa ott rs oe tO. 
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The CIA has described the proposal 
‘Im more modest terms. According to. 
‘TIA Deputy’ Director Frank Carlucci. 
ithe bill would provide only “a limited 
-exemption to protect our: most sensi- 
‘tive information.” He maintains that 
“the loss to the public from: the re- 
moval: of. ‘these files from: the. FOTA 
‘process would be minimal": ie ele : 

Despite. such assurances, the law 

‘has forced the CLA ‘to release a great 
deal of information that woidd still be . 
buried in the agency’s files if the bill 
it wants had been the prevailing rule. 

Some documents that .have been 
made: public expand, or contradict. 
‘what the CIA reported in the 1975-76 
‘investigations. Some deal- with. issues, 
that the investigators never: touched, 
‘such as the CIA’s spying on Dr. King. . 
(That was disclosed in an FOIA law- 
suit brought: by: author-critic: Harold 
Weisherg of. Frederick, -Md.)z : 

Item: The Rockefeller Commission, 

_ appointed. ‘by: President Fords ‘in’ 1975 
to investigate. SCIA? activifiess in. the’ 
-UnitedStates, came} across" prograni 

‘started iii [967 by the CIA’s Office of 

Security “to. identify threats to- (CIA. 
“personnel,. projects and installations,” 
-éspecially those stemming. from the 
antiwar: DIGYSIDEA 2 on - polieee.: cam: : 

fuses. - nie Web a ere 

The. ecmmission was. satisfied that 
the: operation: .“‘used .no. infiltrators,: 
“penetrators: or monitors’, and - -relied!’ 
~primarily on’ press clippings,” “camp : 

‘officials. and police authorities... is 

Records later. released | vunder.,. thes. 


‘Freedom: of Information Act ‘about the 

‘program, which the. CIA. styled “Pro- 
ject Resistance,” sshow that ‘it ‘used 
confidential informants repeatedly in” 
‘Texas, . California, - Washington, D.C., 
. and elsewhere. The CIA file even in-- 
‘eluded’ a blank “Confidential :Infor- 
amant Identification” | form for eet 
-Resistancesi.. 7...» "E : 

“Item: The Senate investigating com- 
inittee headed. by Frank: Church (D: - 
‘Idaho).said.in its final; report. that Prox. 
ject. Resistance, . which; lasted. , until - 
~ 4973: ‘eventually, developad’’s Wation-" 
; wide: ‘IMdeX of;12;,000 ‘tor 16; 000° names, 

“But. according to records’ ‘later made’ | 
- public’ urndér. FOIA, ‘theCIA’s Office 
“of “Security” indexed 50,000- ‘members + 


! Party-‘alone,’*primarily- “college - stu. : 
* dents in, Fas, ‘two. counties, s wt TRE 


* 


s formation ACE. porbee TS ene to 
i, Testifying about some of the dant 


. “wrote a book.on the subject, the CIA- 


‘Item: The CIA told: the’ Church + 
committee that the records for MEK- 
ULTRA, the- agency’s premier mind: 
control program, had been destroyed” 


_ in, 1973, reportediy with coneurrence* 


of then-director Richard Helms. 
Some 16,000 -pages.-of records deal- 


- ing with MKULTRS* and other CIA 
- experiments {with exotic drugs were’ 


subdsequently: unearthed and. tumed” 
‘overto-.John- Marks, a former State. 


‘Hepartment® “employe | ‘and..frequent 


CIA critic, 1 under. the Eysedow of The 


discovered? ‘documents in 1977, CIA Di- 


--Fector Starisfield Turner said they 
showed ‘thé .CIA carried out 149 pro- 
jects: involving’ drug testing, behavior | 
“modification - 


and .secret’ administra- 
tion of. mind** altering drugs at 8. 
‘American and™ ‘Canadian universities, | 
hospitals, ‘researct * ‘foundations and. | 


‘+ prisons. But he. assured Congress that 
the mind, ‘eontroliwork. had. been al- 


most “completely: phased out ine the 


mid-1960s. “> ag 
_ According | ‘t Marks; re Arent! 


pressing for ‘more documents as he 


replaced) MKULTRA with another | 
wide-ranging; supersecret . -behavior 
control project that’ continued "into 
the 1970s under the agency’s Office of: 
Research and ‘Development. The CIA 
. told Marks in June 1978 it had discov- | 
~ ered “130 boxes”. of mind control ma-" 
terial, in response to his inquiry. about ° 
ithe ORD. sproject, \but he is. still wait-- 
‘ing to-find out avhat is in them beyond 
..a few “tri ivia do ument ” ‘that were : 


An 


“They? ve bet > diddling « me- ever * 
since,” Marks: ‘says. “Inv effect, they've 
” already repealed the:FOTA,-at Jeu as 

far as mind control is concerned.’ s< =: 
. Item: The. CIA's view of its once- se: 
“eret war in, Laos.was refiected in- stil 
», another release. under, FOTLA. Its posi.” 
~., tion ‘was set’ down Oct. 30, 1969, in a4 
‘3 mémo “from™ CIA ; Gener al: “Counsel | 

Lawrence R. Houston. regarding con- : 

gressional: ‘inquiries on the issue, SPE 
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tai. Secrets | 


. neé again, from a new, if predictable, quarter, the 
KA Freedom of Information Act (F.O.1LA.) is under 


bill-(S. 2284), which was unveiled by the Senate 
Sclect Committee on Intelligence on February 9, 


the act (except for individuals who request their own files), 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation is expected to push 
for an amendment that would cover their ‘‘foreign’’ intelli- 
gence files (including the antiwar movement and the Com- 
munist Party investigation) as well. A similar section in 


Senator Daniel P. Moynihan’s bill (S. 2216), introduced on} 
. January 24, would exempt not only the C.LA. but also 


the F.B.I. and any other ‘‘intelligence agency or compo- 
nent’? of the Government (see George Lardner Jr., ““Moy- 
nihan Unleashes the C.1L.A.,’’ The Nation, February 16). 
In the present charged atmosphere it hardly seems to mat- 
ter that no injury to national security has been persuasively 
traced to the F.O.1.A. Indeed, only last year, C.1.A. Deputy 
Director Frank Carlucci told the House Select Committce 
on Intelligence, “It is undeniable that under the current 
F.O.1.A. national security exemptions exist to protect our 
most vital information.’’? John Blake, deputy director for 
administration at the Agency, went even further. Testifying 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
in 1977, Blake admitted that at first the act was traumatic 
for a service that was schooled in secrecy. But, he con- 


cluded, ‘‘We have been able to make the necessary adjust- 


ments. I am pleased to report that, in fact, ] think the Agency 
is better off for it.’’ 

The F.O.1.A. may not have helped the Russians or the 
Iranians but it has enabled the American people to make 
the C.I.A. more accountable. Now that Washington is 
clamoring to jump on the cold-war wagon, the C.1.A. and} 
its supporters in the Administration and the Senate have 
seized the chance to push F.O.1.A. in front of the crowd, 


And no wonder, Of all the ‘‘leashes’’ restraining the C.1.A., 
none has proved more effective than the public scrutiny fos- 
tered by the F.O.1.A. 


J attack. The proposed forcign intelligence charter! 


would: 
almost totally exempt the Central Intelligence Agency from; 


_ hoping that it will be trampled to death in the mad rush. |- 


measures—on which we will have moreNo say. | 


STATINTL 


In the conclusion of his perceptive study, The Man Who - 
Kept the Secrets: Richard Helis and the .C.1.A., Thomas! 
Powers recalls the new day that appeared to be dawning; 
because of the creation of.an intelligence oversight commit- 
tee in the wake of the Church committee’s probe into C.LA. 
abu.»s, but he questioned whether anything had realy 
changed. ‘*The worst blunders and most egregious excesses | 
of the past tended to occur when everyone in Washington H 
recognized the same threat and agreed that something had ; 
to be done. The Senate’s intelligence oversight committee, 
after a year or two of skepticism, may simply join an ex- 
panded inner circle of policy makers who determine the | 
American role in the world, and keep the secrets of the; 
future as their predecessors did those of the past.” 

Powers was chillingly correct. Once again everyone in| 
Washington recognizes the same threat and agrees that,| 
something must be done, and they have produced the: 
Moynihan bill and the foreign intelligence charter to keep 
secret the blunders and egregious excesses of the pr esent, 
Hearings are scheduled to begin in the Senate intelligence! 


committee on February 21; unless voices are raised now, the, 


F.O.LA. will be trampled under, along with other valuable 
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ARTICLE APPESKED 
Ox PAGS 


By George Lardner Jr. "2°" 


Washington Post Staff Writer tit 


CIA Director Stansfield Turner said 
yesterday that the administration has 


- been holding back more. information 


from the Senate and House intelli: 
genee committees than its members 
previously suspected and that -the, 
White House intends: to cone: the 
practice. 

Testifying before the Senate’ ‘com: 
mittee on a proposed legislative char- 
ter for the CLA, Turner assailed a pro-_ 


_¥ision that would require advance ‘no- 


_ telligence activities as 


tice to Congress of all “significant” in: ° 
“unnecessar Yy 
improper and unwise.” — 

“He also Yoiced strong Sseecitiny to. 
more than half a dozen section$ ofthe 


’ Senate proposal, including one that 
would entitle the two 


intelligence . 
committees to whatever after-the-fact- 
information they deem necessary: for 


- proper oversight. of the US. anierle 


gence community. era ie) a 
Sen. Birch Bayh (D-Ind. , thest com-.. 
mittee chairnian, expressed surprise 


_ /atthe breadth of the administration’s 


YR et oe et Pte ere) e 


coniplaints. = 
Sen. Walter D. Huddleston (D-Ky.), 


- who has spent several years in an. ef- | 


fort to reach agreement with the CIA 
and the, White House, said he feared: 
that their bluntly stated position. 


" cowd jeopardize the measure. 


‘Several committee members said 


they had been. under the impression | 


‘that the administration has been noti- 


‘fying them in advance of all covert ac- 


tions and other significant undertak-. 


ings-—with one exreDrion= Since Presi. 


dent Carter took office. -_* - 

“That is not correct,” Turner told 
them. He did not elaborate, saying 
that, 
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ground of a publ “forum.” But he i ine 
dicated that information had. been 
withheld .more. than. once, in cases 
where he and the president felt that 
advance notice. to the intelligence 
-committees might jeopardize the lives | 


of the agent or agents involved. 


Under questoning by Sen. Adlai BE, 
Stevenson (D-II), the CIA director ace: 
knowledged that he - had . testified at 
his. confirmation. hearing .in 1977 that 
he: expected “no, difficulty” in comply- 
ing with, an advance-notice. require- 
ment embodied in Senate Resolution 
“400, which’ created the Senate panel. 


But the resolution does not have the 


he had never “endorsed” it, He told 
Stevenson that he had said only that. 
he would have no difficulty “in trying 
to comply with it,” and not that he 
had promised to do so. 

Turner maintaméd that Carter ‘is 
still strongly committed to-enactment | 
of a legislative charter for the CIA 
and the rest of the U.S. intelligence 
community, but Turner: followed up 
with what amounted:-to: a. gloomy 
_assesstuent: of ‘its. prospects. ~~. 

“This is, aS we all know, a short leg- 
lative year,’ he. told the senators, 
“and there is some question as to 
whether both houses of the Congress 
will be able to take up and pass. the 
charter even if all. the outstanding 
differences between this’ committee 


force of law, and Turner insisted 


- and the’ administration can be: eoelted 


“quickly.”. a wot 
Offering ‘one concession afters ane 


_ other, Huddleston said he thought 


‘that’ most of the disagreements could 
be resolved. For: example, he: “said he 
‘thought ‘there would’ be-no problem 
“in eutting back the Freedom of Infor- 
: mation: Act. even ‘further’ than: the 
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| 


beer 


Senate committee has ‘been planning. | 4 

The CIA has been seeking a virtual | 
blanket exemption from the Freedom ee 
of Information Act for its operational | 
and technical files, but Turner said: 
‘the administration wants similar: “resi 
lief” for the National Security Agency, 
the FBI “and other intelligence “agen 
cy components,” ; 

“An area of even more serious con- 
cern,” he added, is a provision in the 
Senate proposal that would make un- ! 
authorized disclosure of the names of | 
CIA operatives a crime only for peo- 
‘ple, such .as former CIA officers, who 
- have ‘authorized access to such, infor- 
mation. The CIA wants criminal pen- 
alties also made. applicable. to -out- 
siders, such as journalists. : 


Huddleston said he hoped some. ace 
commodation could be reached in this 
area, too, But he said he thought the 
issues of prior notice and guaranteed 
access to intelligence agency informa-- 
tion “crucial” to proper congressional 
supervision. 

Turner indicated’ that: the White 
House does: not intend “to relent. on, 
either: point.’ “I believe. the president 
feels very ‘firmly about” these’ two: 
_issues,” he told the. committee. 

Huddleston pointedly noted ‘t 
CIA Deputy Director Frank ae 
in testimony -W, ednesday before: .a 
House subcommittee, had argued that 
the CIA should not be held to the full 
rigors of .the Freedom of Information’ 
Act, since- it was already supplying. 
the two. congressional © ‘intelligence 
committees. “with whatever: informa- 
tion: they. need” to guard * against 
abuses, ©. ieee sae 

“Do you ‘disagree ‘with aha?” Hud: 
dleston asked the CIA director. 
; "No," ” Turner: replied: 77 0, RE 


te a cece enter a TERS RN Ace | 


C 
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ing Court 
nautho: 


with chapter and verse about what v 
heard in top secret hearings just 2° 
weeks ago,” the Arizona senator pr 
rated: “T think that has to be stoppe 
. ’think that’s abuse of freedom 
the: ‘press and I don’t have any respe 
‘for publications that do that becau 
they are tearing com His senutny 
our nation,” : 
iO Rep. Dan Quayle (R- -Ind. ), a form 
“newspaper reporter, avas the. only sv 
_committee member, to chavense Go 
“water's: testimony. a 
“I'm a little concerned about your. 
proposals for sanctions against the 
ipress~ rather ‘than against blabber- 


Agprovied 
On PAGE. 


CIA § 


enone 


‘By George Lardner Jr. 
and Michael Getler 
Washington Post Staff Writers 


+ Its censorship powers bolstered by a. 


new Supreme Court decision, the CIA. | 
is seeking court action against the au- 
thors of. other unauthorized books 
about abs aes ; Sources. pores “yen. 
eOrC aye eee nee : 
Even petite the Supre eme. Gout rul-- | 
ing, which was handed down 'Tuesday,.. 
* the Justice Department had filed suit” 
against former’ CIA: officer’ Philip: 
Agee to confiscate the profits of-two- 
~ gontroversial. books: he hélped’ write, ~ 
exposing the: names of. CIA: agents:in‘: 
Western Europe and Africa. : 


the House .yovernment information” 
subcommittee, Carlucci took the posi. 
tion that the congressional oversight 
now afforded by the Senate and 
House Intelligence Committees was 


- Sources ‘said the government is. cone: 
sidering similar. suits against other au- 
thors in the wake-of the high. court- 
Seon. CIA officials neusey to com. ; 
ment.» whos ai 
- don't ‘want to: prejidice any vit 
gation,” CLA: Deputy Director’ Frank 
Carlucci told a reporter’ yesterday, af.’ | 
ternoon following ‘an appearance ‘pe-> 
fore a House subcommittee. .- 
In the touchstone case, involving a’ 


mouth, bureaucrats ..-. They’re the . 


-ones -who. are. responsible,” fouoade 
told him.. 


CrA: 
who. testifiea later, maintained that 


the agency has no effective legislation. 


it can: use to punish, let alone find 
out, who the leakers are. All he can 
do at present, he said, is Aismiss ‘of- 
fending employes. 


‘The Foreien Aftairs sUiNPOEATHOe 


‘hearing had been convened to. discuas 


Director Stansfield - Turner, ~ 


more than adequate to make up for | 
the loss of publie serutiny under the’ 


.Freedom of Information Ac‘, en 


Carlueci. acknowledged that the 
Freedom of Information Act had “per- 
haps unfairly” come to be tagged as” 
the source of- improper disclosures. 
But he maintained the law still needs 
to be changed, primarily because the 
CIA has been unable to convince 
many of its foreign agents and other 


sources that they have nothing to- fear 
from. it. He cailed the “perception” — 
more important than the reality be- 
cause. in. intelligence work, he- cor: 
tended, “the perception is the reality.” 
Forced to comply with the Freedom 

of Information Act in 1974 by a series | 
of congressional - amendments, * “the 
CIA is seeking a.change. that would - 
put most of: its: operational _ files. _be-4 
- yond the reach of the law. and mils of. 
the courts, which ‘enforce it..: ee oe 
. It could not be’ ascertained 1 What 
books about” the. CIA are the likeliest 


book by former: CIA agent: _Frank | the role cf cintelliz gence and foreign 


Snepp “that admittedly contained no 
classified information, the Supreme 
- Court held that the government. can. 
severely restrict the release of infor- - 
- mation. bearing on: national security: 
~ by employes and former employes, 
even if no secret material is involved. © 
- Calls for * still: -more secrecy. ever.” 
: berated on Capitol Hill. ‘yesterday..In/ 
his: testimony . before the House gov-. 
: ‘ernment’: information’. subcoramittee;” 
. Carlucci assailed the law.that makes’. 
: CIA files subject to public. ‘scrutiny. 
# under. the: - Freedom . of Information: 
Act. 


policy, -but it was dominated’ by Gold- 
_water’s denuuriations. The vice chair- 


‘man of the Senate’ Intelligence Com- 
mittee, . which prides itsenf'on assump- 
‘tions that it is leak-proof, Goldwater 
- sought repeatedly. to claim that “99. 
“percent”. of sensitive leaks come from 
. the executive bearich. rather hen Con- 
2 BV ESB.- ey foots on 
a _The Carter administration, iaeee 
is seeking charter legislation for. the: 
CIA that, would sharply’ cut :back .the- 
- number’ of congzessional. committees , 
“that muse be notified oAcovert: activi- | 
“ties ‘such -as:the Afghan. arms. ship-: 


Meanwhile, at: another. hearing -be-.| 
“fore a House Foreign Affairs subcom- 7% 
* mittee, Sen.: Barry-. Goldwater. (R- 
 Ariz.), appearing as. a witness,. urged 
__that journalists. who: publish. sensitive : 
“national § hayiiy fan Jnformelion -be- tried 
for treason. ep 

Goldwater's i ire: was provoked: by are 
| ticles in last Friday’s. editions’ of The | 
‘ Washington-Post and last Saturday’s.. 
: New York Times reporting on ‘secret ~ 
U.S. arms shipments to Afghan ees 
, that were started last month. ~: u 

> &f feel. it’s very treasonable fo ‘any’? : 
: media _in ‘this. country to come -out.. 


Covert aneeg alate Renmaemenay manne ee sey enniny ape tact ae te i 


sments. The administration is also un- 
_ willing to guarantee by law to share. 
‘CIA secrets with. the two committees 
~ that: would centinue to supervise the 
agency: the Senate ang. House, Intelli-. 
' | Bence panels. ONLI ee 
:. House. Latelligence ; “Coninitien 
‘ Chateman Edward P, Boland (D-Mass. 
‘suggested in his testimony yesterday 
‘afternoon that this was Earnie she 
oes dvive toc far, 0: ¢ kobe 


Tf congressional oversight of the in-- 
“delligance community is to be limited: 
to only two comiittees, Boland said ' 
“he regards it, as: essential | that. those. 


Mai ere 


’ Kiernan. contributed to this story. - ‘> 


OR eee eRe 


tar’ gets of new lawsuits. ‘AS the result. 
of the Supreme. Court. decision, Snepp 
will have to give up all earnings from. 

his book, “Decent Interval,”. ” and sub- a 
mit. all future writings for CLA’ sereen- j- 
ing. The government is ‘Seeking: ‘the 
Same .remedy against Agee- for- his : 
books, “Dirty Work: The CIA in'W est-_ 
ern Europe,” which was published in’ 


1978, and - the -just- released, 
Work TH: the CIA in Africa.” bi 


Washington Post staff writer Laure A J 


teense Nella tiaalt ool tbe eae tenet ae Sateunika 
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UNBLOCKED...There'sa’ | 
teeny wave of panic at the CLA, 
Far hears. With the great Morale 
Slump in the wake of the Iran 
and Afghanistan Experiences, { 
lots of hotshot Company Men are , 
seeking out shrinks, Now. The | 
Agency, sweetly, keeps a passel of, 
Company Shrinks on tap, to hear 
Troubled Agents’ woes. This way, 
Our Boys:won't flop on outside 
couches, change their socks and 
spill the beans. Suddenly, a nasty 
note: All Company Men are not | 
going to Company Cranium--~" : 
meisters with their little secrets. 
Are they naughtily seeing ~~r ~ 
Shrinks of Their Choice on the 
outside? Ear cannottell. But | 
hears for sure that Deputy | 
Director. Frank Carlucci has . | 
launched a mission to track 
down horizontal tattlers and: - 
Bung Up The Leaks. ° suocin. 
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A701 WILLARD AVENUE, CHEVY CHASE, MARYLAND 20015 656-4068 


Er Ie eD Nt AMAL SALAD ASHTRAY OGL ES IAPS DAWES RFR GP TENA AN HAD 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 


FOR 
PROGRAM The MacNeil/Lehrer Report STATON WETA TV 
PBS Network 

DATE January 31, 1980 7:30 PM ciy Washington, DC 
SUBJECT CiA and Its Restrictions 

JIM LEHRER: There are those who say events in tran 
and Afghanistan might have gone differently if only the CIA 
were alive and well. It's the meaty timely part of an argument 
over restrictions, one often framed jin canine terms: Does the 


CIA have too tight a leash on it? And ts it time to loosen or 
remove that leash? Questions, among others, we pose Tonight To 
a high-ranking CIA official, two key members of the Senate [n- 
telligence Committee, and a civil liberties lawyer. 


CHARLAYNE HUNTER-GAULT: The flurry of activity over 
the CIA was sparked by President Carter's State of the Union 
message. He called for removing the, quote, unwarranted res- 
traints on our ability to collect intelligence, unquote. 


Since then, two major efforts have been launched to 
do just that. One is a bill announced by seven senators last 
week; the other, an idea that has been in the works for three 
years, responds directly to President Carter's call for a new 
charter to, quote, define clearly the legal authority and ac- 
countability of our Intelligence agencies, period, close quotes. 


The main target of the proposed legislation Is the 
1974 Hughes-Ryan Amendment that required tighter contro!s on 
the agency by both the President and Congress. That law was 
passed in the wake of reports of widespread abuses by the CIA 
in the '70s that ranged from character assassination campaigns 
aimed. at Americans to real assassination plots against for- 
eigners. . ; 


LEHRER: First, the CIA's own view of ifs problems 
from. the agency's number two man, Frank Carlucci. He's a career 
Foreign Service Officer who was the U.S. Ambassador to Portugal 
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World-Wide | 


U.S. infelligence agents need more pro-| 
tection from being identified publicly by 
Americans hostile to the CIA, the agency’s 
deputy director told a House panel. Frank 
Carlucci was testifying for a bill spelling out 
criminal penalties for ‘‘blowing the cover” 
of an agent. Such incidents have hurt re- 
cruitment of informants, he said. : 
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By George Lardner Jr. 
: Washington Post Staff Writer 
' The CIA opened ;a congressional 
. drive to regain its Cold-War’ vigor yes- 
terday. and was promptly chided—by, 
‘the Justice Department among others: 
—-for beginning with a bill that may 
be unconstitutiona:. 
The intramural bi¢kering within’ the: 
Carter administration came to light at 
“a hearing before the. House ‘Intelli- 
gence Committee on a bill that would 
make it a-erime to disclose informa- 
tion—even when obtained from public 
sources—that, serves to identify U.S. 
intelligence 0 P. era. ti ives. working. 
abroad. 


CIA Deputy Dirsetor ¥rank Cc “Gar 
lucci acknowledged that the proposat’ 
could) under: certain . circumstances } 
outlaw the pubtication: .on unclassified ; 
information ‘obtained” from unclassi-. 
fied sources. But he insisted that the. 
measure had been carefully drafted 
and described it. as essential “to the 
maintenance “of an’ effective ponent 
abet HSSuCe service’ : . 

* Voicing the - : Justice Department's 
reservations, Associate Deputy Attor- ‘ 


‘that the bill would have “a chilling ef- 
fect” on freedom. of speech. He stop- 
-ped short of-flatly labeling the meas- 
ure unconstitutional but other critics, 
outside the government, were more - 
outspoken. Soayt ene aa 
- the hearing: reflected the Start of a 
determined drive by the CIA to gain a 
freer hand for its activities’ on ..the’ 
heels of the crisis: in Iran and the So-. 
viet invasion of Afghanistan. After 
‘years of discomfiture brought on by 
congressional investigations of the . 
omid- 1970, the agency is pressing for a 
‘preater. measure Of secrecy- and “oper- 
ational flexibility,” including repeal of 
‘current Pelstaye: ou of its co- 
wvert operations. * : ° 
“" Acomilder ‘verston.- OE: “the soceatiod 
intelligences: ‘Identities Protection 
Act”. aired before. the House commit- 
tee is expected to be included in the 
‘administration’s long-delayed charter. 
‘for.the CIA.-Members of the: Senate. 
Antelligence Committee met at the | 
White Houset with President. Carter 
“yesterday”, to? discuss the’ Oe 
‘measure. and,.: according . -to- Sen; 


Charles -MC.Mathias “Jr. , HM), 
‘¥eached “a’ very lar asure oO 
agroonen ARRESIES ERE AE ret 


CLAS Justice 


Disclosure | 


‘ney General Robert L.« Keuch warned : 
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‘The charter proposal,,which may be! 
introduced: next..-week,:»would also. { 
mike it a crime to disclose the names: 
_of CIA operatives or.sources, but only 
for past or ‘present ‘government -<ffi-¢ 
.clals who, have had “authorized” acaj 
cess to- such information. The CIA billt 
‘would’ also provide for the prosecu- 
tion and conviction of-outsiders,. such. 
as : -journalisis, who: make ‘such infor- 
“mation public if the government ¢an_ 
show. they intended. to “impair or im- 
_pede the foreign intelligence’ activities 

of the Unted States.” .. 


| Under. ‘questioning by Rep. ‘Robert 
MeClory (R-IiLL), Carlucci said he 
thought it vital to ‘subject outsiders to 
prosecutions,’ “It: i5 .imperative,” he | 
testified, “that a message be sent that, 
the unauthorized disclosure ‘of intelli- 
»¥ence identities is intolerable.” . 
* -The main targets of -the proopsal 
‘aré avowed anti-CIA publications such 
as the. Covert Action’ Information 
Bulletin and Counterspy, which regu 
Jarly publish the names of CLA station 
chiefs and officers working abroad. : 
But the Justice Department empha- } 
sized that, the impact would be much | 
broader. : 

~The measure the CIA ‘Wants, intro. 
duced by all 14 members of the House | 
Intelligence Cornmittee’ Jast fall, 

“would cover disclosures of publicly * 
‘available information; made by ordi-, 

nary citizens who claim no’ special ex | 
‘pertise in intelligence’ affairs and 
have not held special ‘positions ‘of | 
trust nor’ associated with others who, 
have,” Keuch testi ified.” 
.. He said ‘that even “conversationat 
speculation about whether. foreign of. 
ficials may’ have been a CIA ~source 
and, _whether we have, covert _operk: 


tives. in country “could? coime- chil. 
-ingly close to criminality’..under thx 
t rms’ of ‘the: bill.:He suid journalists: 
eauld alsd-tind-ec citi ‘1 stories or even’ 
.remarks’ about~the-CIA used vagains t. 
a héni Water “at A Sclininal triak as, avis 
‘denee ofan “Yj intent-to? ‘impede” for-, 
heign. intelligence ’ activities wl 4 
é Carlucci-’ ‘sought: to’ emphasize: ‘the. 
damage /done™ by naming names. As 
former ambassador to- Portugal, he 
“said he was in Lisbon several yeurs | 
ago when a “so-called expose” of the | 
_CIA, personnel .in the U.S... Embassy 
‘there came complete with names, ad- 
‘dressés and: even -directions . such as} 
“Second: apartment to‘the right as you ! 
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“It was-a clear incitement to” vio-| 
lence,” Carlucci protested. “We had to” 
move people ‘out of the country. 
Sources were arying up.” 


In an- exchange with Rep. Wyche | 
Fowler - “(D- Ga), -Carlucct. said “it | 
would. be-+-virtually impossible” ‘ta- 
prosecute/a reporter-from, say, The: 
Vashington ‘Post or The New York | 
Times—because of the difficulty of 


proving intent—“unless the journalist 


went around town boasting he. was.on- 
a- “vendetta: be Lennie the ag enicy.””. ; 


* “Keueh observed, however, that “thes 
yirst. Amendment is, intended to. pro-, 
tect a wide range of people, ‘far bes" 
“Sond The Washington: :Post and Shes 
‘New York Times.” .- se TSF: iis 


Carlueci maintained> that. it’ ‘takes 
“specialized. knowledge and-“substan<. 
tial effort” to clean the identities of 
CIA personnel from publicly available: 
documents—such as.old State Devart- 
ment biographic registers (the new 
ones ‘are classified—buk other wit~) 
nesses such as American Civil Liber- 
ties Union spokesman Morton Halpe-. 
rin said this was far easier to do. than: 
Carluecci suggested, : 

New York lawyer Floyd ‘Kucatas, 
-who represented The New York Times 
in the Pentagon Papers case, attacked. 
the bill as “flatly unconstitutional” in 
its efforts to subject outsiders, include 
‘ing members of the press, to criminal 
penalties..He said every newspaper. 
-that printed the name of UZ spy plane:| 
‘pilot’ Francis Gary “Powers in -1960- 
when he-was. shot down by the Rus- 
sians but .before the White Hotise. ae-| 
knowledged he worked for the govern: 
‘ment would have been subject to pros-: 
‘ecution - the. hey pee ee Jaw. back. 
‘then,’ : oor rere re 
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By Robert Furlow 
Assoctlated Press : 


WASHINGTON — A bill aimed at 
guarding the identities of: secret 


agents could choke. legitimate CIA 
criticism that is protected by the 


rights of free speech,-a Justice De-- 


partment official said yesterday. 

But a CIA official praised the bill, 
now before Congress, saying that it 
was “urgently needed” to 
agents’ lives and valuable sources of 
US. intelligence information. - . ¢ 

The Justice Department ‘supports 
legislation to protect identities of 
agents, but has constitutional ques- 
tions about the effects of the bill on 


news articles or even casual conver. ° 
' gations by citizens, Robert Keuch, an 
associate deputy attorney general, 


Said. The bill is-before the House 


- Permanent Select Committee on In-. 


telligence. o° .. Peeters cas 


Frank Carlucci and several conugress- 
men at an Intelligence subcommittee 


hearing in calling for a new law to: 
punish people who destroy the “cov. . 
er” of secret agents. The hearing, : 


however, ran quickly into.a dispute 
over the rightsof free speech. Sigh 
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_ All participants agreed that a per- 


‘son should be. heavily fined or im- 
prisoned for using access to classi- 
fied information to expose a secret 


' US. agent ora foreign informant.- 


But the House bill, sponsored by all 
14 committee members, also would 
fine or imprison private citizens 


with no formal access to classified - 


information if they identified an 
agent “with the intent to impair or 


impede the foreign intelligence ac-* 
- tivities of the United States.” 


Carlucci gave Strong support for 
the entire bill, suggesting only 
changes that would toughen it fur- 
ther, . ; ae 
He said that identity disclosures in 
recent years had hampered US, inte}- 
ligence efforts, threatening lives and 
undercutting informant confidence 
in dealing with U.S, agents, 

“We are increasingly being asked 


: ara, er 7). to explain how we can guarantee the 
Keuch joined CIA Deputy Director | 


safety of individuals who cooperate 
with us when we cannot protect our 


‘own Officers from exposure,” Carluc- 


ci said. - ma. ; : 

Keuch said the Justice Department 
wanted the bill to penalize private 
citizens only if they knowingly used 


_. Classified information to expose an 


_ including failure of “efforts to reach 
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(Bil to safeguard | CIA starts rights debute 


agentorinformant. . 
The “intent” ‘provision in. the 


House bill was not a sufficient safe. | 


guard for “a mainstream journalist, 
who may occasionally write stories 
based on public information men- 
tioning which foreign individuals 


are thought to have intelligence rela. 


tionships with the US,” Keach said. 


Such persons might be fearful that. 


any later stories critical of the CiA 
could be used as evidence of an in- 
tent to impede foreign intelligence 
activities, he said. That “could have 
the effect of chilling legitimate cri- 
tique and debate-of CIA policy,” he 


~ added, : : 


He said it also might bea "practical 
impossibility” to prove such intent 


by someone Seriously engaged in - 


Such aneffort, 
Committee chairman Edward Bo- 
land (D., Mass.) thanked Keuch for 


his suggestions but chided him for 


not formally furnishing them soon- 
er. A ; 
Keuch acknowledged the delay had 
been due to disagreement on the bill 
within the Carter administration, 


an accommodation of viewpoints” 
with theCIA, :- . | oo 
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to intelligence, 0 fficial ¢ says 


" WASHINGTON (AP) —A top CIA official told Congress 


today that a new law is urgently needed to stop intelligence . 


operatives from being ‘‘fair game” for dangerous exposure 
by fellow Americans.’ 
Publicly identifying intelligence agents not only 
threatens their careers — and sometimes their lives — but 
reduces the likelihood that informants will continue to help 


_US. intelligence efforts, said Frank Carlucei, ueputy direc- 


tor of the CIA. Sanya ks 


“We are increasingly Being asked to explain how we can 


guarantee the safety of individuals who cooperate with us 

when we cannot protect our own officers from exposure,” 

Carlucci told a House Intelligence subcommittee. — 

“Some immediately discernible results of continuing 
disclosures include reduction: of “contact and reduced 
passage of information” by. major ree intelligence ser- 
vices, he added. 

Carlucci was testitying i in favor of a bill, co-sponsored by 
all 14 members of the Intelligence Committee, to spell out 
criminal penalties for “blowing the cover”’ a asecret agent 

or his secret sources of information. . 

“+ ‘The committee hearing came amid growing ‘congres- 
sional concern about U.S. intelligence in light of interna- 
tional events. And Carlucci said, ‘Recent world events 
have dramatically demonstrated the importance of main- 
taining a strong and effective intelligence apparatus.’” 

Anumber of representatives and senators have been call- 


: 
ing for legislation to cut public access to sitetigenice ace 


tivities and to lift various restraints Congress aenpet on in 


telligence agencies in the mid-1970s. 

Congress voted for the restraints: after revelation of 
various abuses including assassination plots against 
foreigners and CIA infiltration of Seca anthwar 
groups during the 1960s. 

Indicating bi-partisian support for changes, Sennis 
Democratic Leader Robert C. Byrd'and acting Republican 
Leader Ted Stevens have both said in recent days that the 
pendulurn has swung too far the other way since Congress 
imposed the restraints. . 

Recent events in Iran and Afghanistan” — and feelings 
that the United States needs better intelligence information 
— have led several members of Congress to renew their 
work toward overall revamping of the CIA charter. 

The bill to protect agents, a less sweeping step, would call 
fora prison sentence of up to 10 years and a fine of up to 


$50,000 for anyone who uses access to classified information: 
to reveal the identity of a secret agent orinformant. — 


Private citizens with no formal access to classified in- 
formation also could be fined or imprisoned if they revealed 
an agent or informant’s name “with the intent to impair or 
impede | the foreign, sribeisence activities of the United 
States.” 

The penalty for such private sitious would be limited to 
one year in prison and a $9, 000 fine. 
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CIA needs : a new set of tee . 


a 


“The Congress will hade 
earned its keep this session if it 


does nothing else but restore 
some teeth to the Sentral In- = 


telligenee Agency. 


This is easier said than done, 
inasmuch as no two congressmen 
seem ‘to agree on how much pow- 
er to invest in the CIA,and how 
the CIA can exercise its’ pow ers 


without. injuring the innocent. - 
Most agree, however,’ that. 
events in Iran and. Afghanistan os 
fhave lent a sudden urgeney to. | 


the need to revitalize and re- 
structure-the nation’s “flabby. in- 
telligence apparatus. _ 


The CIA’s teeth were waked 


in 1974 by an instrument called 
the. Hughes-Ryan Amendment. 
It required that the President 
approve in detail nearly all cov- 
ert operations, and worse; that 


-. eight congressional committees 
~. be: consulted in. advance.. The - - 
‘committees included -Appropri-: 


ations, Armed Services, Foreign - 
Affairs and Intelligence i in both 
House and Senate, and the num- 


ber of people involved exceeded, 


200. 


presenting plaris for covert oper-. 


“ations to so many people was.the 


equivalent of: “making a formal ° 
announcement in. La ayette - 
Park.” oS a 


‘A House. atebee sala that oe 


“on. telligence Structure,:. 
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‘The ‘Hagties-Ryah amen: 
“ment also forced the CIA to an- 
swer questions about its in- 
telligence- files, and that: 
included foreigners as. well as 
United States citizens. 


The CLA’s. Deputy. Direetor,’ 
Frank C. Carlucei, has com. 
‘plained that “if the KGB were to J 
write us (for information), we. 
“would be Buses ao hag sab in 7. 
0 days.” Bs Ria Se 

That's teeth talline with 2 
“reckless vengeance. Fhe CIA. 
-may have been guilty of abuses | 
“but the way to eliminate theng is. 

not-to wreek ‘the’ entire in-= 


ieee 2S 
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Could some secret plan by the Ceniral 
Intelligence Agency have blocked the Sovi- 
et invasion of Afghanistan? Could an All- 
American James Bond have saved the 
Shah’s throne in Iran, or at least prevented 
the taking of U.S. hostages? Not very likely. 
But with the U.S. on the defensive in 
trouble spots around the world, the CIA is 
fast regaining favor in Washington. Agency 
supporters are demanding that the CLA be 
“nshackled” and permitted wider Jatitude 
for covert operations. The new get-tough 
mood comes just when Congress is consid- 
ering a new charter for the CIA—and a 
major fight is brewing over how much 
oversight Congress should have on CIA 
plans for covert activity around the world. 

At the heart of the debate is the 1974 
Hughes-Ryan amendment, which requires 
the President to approve in detail most 

- CIA plans for covert operations. It also 

provides that eight Senate and House 


committees—with a total of more than 200 
members—be informed of such oper- ___ 
Hudd. 


be 


atious in advance or Soon after they 
pet under way. The amendment was 
passed atter dramatic disclosures 
about CIA “destabilization” plots 
avainst Chile and secret political in- 
tervention. Critics of the amencment ... 
now say it poses too great 4 risk of © 
dangerous security leaks and thus has “ 
a “chilling effect” on covert action— | 
lhe gray area that goes beyond diplo- 
macy but stops short of open warfare. 
Informing so many Congressional 
committees, says one senior White 
House aide, is tantamount to “making 
a formal announcement in Lafayette 
Park.” AS a yesult, says another Ad- 
ministration security expert, “you 
don’t € NeRKaVes ner Reladée20 
because you have to share them with 
lots of people whose motives ‘you're 
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NEWSWEER 
23 January 


briefed] 


director Stansfield Turner claims that on 
least one occasion, an allied intelliyence 
service “withdrew a proposal for a joint 
action ... beneficial to both nations” be- 
cause of the Hughes-Ryan reporting 
requirements. 

KNEE JeRK: The White House wants to 
change the disclosure requirements of the 
Jaw and make them part of the new CYA 
charter pending in Congress. The changes 
would limit CIA bricfings to the Tlouse and 
Senate intelligence carmmittees—-which 
Lave only 27 members. The propesed pew 
charter would also broaden the scope of 


' covert operations that could be carried on 


without specific Presidential approval. “At 
one point, people w anted to writescores and 
scores of restraints,” says one W hite House 
aide, “It wasa knee-jerk reaction [to] all the 
abuscs ... a Very important application of 
checks and balances. But now weneed to put 
more balance into the checks.” 

Not everyone agrees. Among those most 


eston (left) an 


d Bayh: Memories of pasta buses 
1 
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4a} cx 
ow: ations to be able to as the right ques- 
tics ...- There isno eagerness hereto vecut 


out of the conduit.” Whai’s more, many 
con yressmen are outraged at the idea that 


thie are Jeak-prone—especially when a 
nu iber of serious intelligcace Jeaks in Te- 
cen years may Very well have come from 


giv ces in the executive branch. 
p esse: Yet in the supercharged mood 
ereited by Iran and Afghanistan, some 
cn agof the requirement for Congressional 
bri dings is probably inevitable. What wor- 
rie. Senate Intelligence Committee chair- 
ns a Birch Bayh and others is that other 
ne ded reforins will be lost along the way. 
“There is pressure to push ahead rapidly 
an} that might mean having to set aside 
some of the important provisions ofa 
charter in the interests of giving the 
14 agency more latitude,” said Kentucky 
Democrat Walter D. Huddleston, 
chairman of the intelligence subcom- 
mittee working on the new Jegislation. 
“put Lwould hate tu have that happen 
1 because it would be awfally dificult io 

* come back and win a full charter.” 

. Aside from modifying rules on cov- 
=! ertaction, the proposed charter would 
-4 put strict limits on intelligence oper- 
ations targeted on U.S. citizens, and it 
would bar the CIA from hiring journal- 
ists, clergymen or academics as agents. 
On the other hand, one version of the 
charter would also limit the CIA’s obli- 
t ations under the Federal Freedom of 
Information Act; the CIA would have 
torespondonly when U.S. citizens were 
seeking personal information about 
themselves. At present, the CIA must 
eeripe fram foreioners 25 


q 


) 
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| Nick Thimmesch | 


Our handeuffe 


WASHINGTON—The CIA, that neces- 


-sary rogue, is appreciated again. The 


Republic’s overseas troubles have swung 
the public ‘and the decision-makers over 
to its side. Rational. people. know that 
the United States must haye a Central 
Intelligence Agency—a title, by. the way, 
far-more popular in. surveys than the 
pejorative initials CIAR@S ~ 0 a wh 


Only a few years: ago,,Congress was 
beating the whey out of ‘the CIA.” The 
Hughes-Ryan Amendment to; the::1974 
Foreign: Assistance Act: all: but ‘stopped 
the CEA: from engaging. in covert ac- 
tions, Between 1975. and. 1979, four major: 
congressional . committees.,went over 
every wart and pimple onthe CIA, pro- 
ducing, 7,093 pages. of hearings and re- 
ports, and creating the notion that pet- 
haps the agency’s days. were numbered. .. 

The CIA crawled: out. of this wreckage, 
retreated -to- its’ Gangley,4 Va., .campus, 
and began .offering.the public. all man- 


ner of free documents'to reassure every-| _ 


body that it was aniopen’ enterprise, erg 

But it can’t be. Sincé*Iran,: Congress 
has beens demanding that'the Central 
Intelligence. Agency. ; beHave.: more like 
the old CIA and have ‘spies in-appropri- 
ate vital places so- that our: government: 
will know what's going om. Birch Bayh, 
chairman: of the. Senate Intelligence 
Committee, even goes around defending 
the CTA these days on matters like its 
Afghanistan intelligence. 9-202 02 
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"73-19 majority of Americans, ac- 
cording to a recent ABC ‘News-Harris! 
Survey, now favors “overhauling and| 
‘stepping. up CIA intelligence -activities 
around the. world.” A 57-34. majority 
wants’ the United. States ‘‘working to 
overthrow the Ayatollah Khomeini in 
Transit Yee SR 
* Several years back the-survey gave 
ithe CIA ‘a 49-32 :negative” rating. The 
agency was: a: favorite target for politi- 
‘cians and, the: press. Sinister motives 
were: attributed: to“ the CIA’ in. movies, 
‘TV films, and. skin magazines.’:— Geeta 


t 


CIA reeruiters had te knock before’ 
entering any college door; some univer: | 
sities are still opposed to such recruit- 7 
ment. But agency officials now report | 
no serious difficulties on this one-time | 
enemy: soil. Applications . by college | 
praduates are. Up,, _and ‘the. applicants 
educational levels are Up to. one-third! 
better: than a few years .ago-, In 1979 
there. were 104,000 inquiries ‘about -ern-! 
ployment at. the CIA, with 16,400 intec-; 
‘views: conducted: There is 2 21 per cent! 


2 


increase jn-recruitment of women. 
"Still: the agency: has serious problems. 


ae ee 


Wholesale firings during the reform pe- 


riod caused loss of people needed now 
and diminished. morale. Buphernisms | 
like “special actions”. eplaced. “covert 
actions.”, ‘Indecision and a- feeling of 
jack: of purpose plagued ‘the: building. 
‘Thevidea’ got around that PHOTINT 
{acronym for. photo-intelligence] would 
‘prevail’ over HUMINT.“[human intel. 
‘gence]. Siege tary a Ree TES ea ge Bae 
-'The Freedom of Information -Act has 
‘peen invoked 25,000 times at the CIA by; 
individual “Americans, “universities, Con- 
- press, and’ foreigners, the latter group 
‘no doubt including intelligence agents 
from hostile conntries.” °° “yes aes 
- ‘The Polish Embassy here.even asked | 
for ‘sensitive: information, .as. it is al- 
lowed to. under the. act. Last year, the 
CIA spent more than 116 ynan-years on 
requests for information. No request 


ffed, hobbled CIA 
suddenly has friends again 
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galls the agency more than those frora| 
Phillip Agee, one-time’agent and now arr} 
admitted enemy seeking to put the CiA\ 
out of business. 
“Total application of public disclosure 
statutes to the: CIA is seriously damag-| 
ing- our ability,to do our job,”: Frank C.; 
Carlueci, deputy director, told a select 
congressional committee last year.-- 3 
Foreigners willing .to. serve as infor: 
mation. sources are leery of doing any: | 
thing for the CIA because of FOIA, Car-) 
lucci said: -- ge, Ne ae 
“A foreign intelligence source from: a 
Communist country. broke off a pro! 
ductive association with us: specifically | 
because of fear of consequences of dis-: 
closure under the Freedom of Informa-, 
tion Actes < pe 
Similarly, foreign intelligence officers; 
of friendly nations are reluctant to coop! 
erate. Patriotic Americans are also, 
afraid to volunteer information. Carlucci| 
told of a president of a U.S. firm, Bi 
former cabinet member, who said “any 
company~was out of its mind to cooper! 
ate with the CIA as long as the provi-+ 
sions of FOIA apply toit? - St) - 
_ Anyway, Ivan and Afghanistan demor| 
étrate that American interests are hard: 
ly served by the ehfeebling of the CIA, 
the degradation of its work.by the three| 
TV networks, and the aberration of the 
top intelligence. agency having. to cog 
jts innards to anybody who comes along.| 
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CIA Deputy Director Frank Car- | 
lneck will talk about government in | 
the: 19805 at the Jan. 18 luncheon ; 
sponsored by the Society for Public | 
Administration, Tis Jocal chapter will. ; 
meet at- George Washington. Uni- | 
versity’ s Marvin Center. Make reser- 

' vations: by calling Dona yon at 
357-1100. g| 
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By Ronald Koven 
Washington Post Foretgn Service 
LISBON — Francisco Sa Carneiro, the 
conservative victor in Portugal’s national 
and local elections held two weeks apart 
this month, makes it clear that he is pre- 
pared to press on all the most explosive 
issues In Portuguese politics.. ' : 
His confrontational approach as, leader 
of the center-right. opposition apparently 
appealed to an electorate that had grown 


tired of the revolutionary rhetoric. sur. 


rounding most of the previous 11 cabinets 


in the five year$ since “the revolution of . 


the carnations” overthrew the half-century 
of rightist dictatorship, 5 : 


His approach led to the election of the 


first parliamentary majority that looks as 


if it will last. r : A 
Yet, Sa Carneiro insisted in an interview 
that attacking everything in sigsht—mili- 
tary-backed President Antonio Ramalho 
Eanes, the constitution, the Socialists, who 
prevented a Communist takeover, and the 


growingly influential Communists. them- 


selves—is a thing of the past. “The style 
is different,” he said, “for a Jeader cf the 
opposition and a leader of the majority, 
the prime minister,” ae 

In the political and military elite that 
Jed the country out of the dictatorship of 


Antonio Oliveiro’ Salazar there is much . 


‘genuine-seeming skepticism about Sa Car- 
neiro’s capacity for moderation, even 
though there is general recognition that it 
is in the future premier’s own interest to 
be as statesmanlike as possible to lead his 
conservative coalition to reelection when 
‘parliament's term. expires in less than a 
year. an im 
“Good sense might prevail,” said an in- 
timate of President Eanes, “T hove so, 
Theoretically, everything can go well In 
‘practice, we'll see. Sa Carneiro’s state 


ments so far have been responsible, -Every-- 
thing seems to be going well, maybe too. 


well.” 
-. A member’ of the Revolutionary Couneil, 


the-group of military men who still pass 
on the constitutionality of laws, said he 


had no doubts about Sa Carneiro’s genu- 


ine intellectual commitment to democracy,:. 
but, he said, he is afraid of his “authori- 


rian personality,” 


3 The 45-year-old Sa Carnetro first made 
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his mark by refusing to play along with 
the tame role of the official parliamnertary 
opposition under Salazar. 

Sa Carneiro sponsored a series of meas- 
ures with no chance of adoption, such as a 
bill abolishing press censorship and a 


demand for an investigation of police . 


abuses. In 1973, the year before the reyo- 
lution, he resigned his seat in parliament 
—a gesture still considered courageous, 

tt was only the first of several resigna- 
tions that wound up paying off for Sa Car- 
neiro. He has seemed to. be in Search of a 
jeading role for a-long time, first as 2 
champion of the center-left, now of the 
center-right, He has always refused to he 
subordinate’ to- anyone. Sharing the lime- 
light does not seem to. come naturally to 
him, even though he is now making ob- 


' vious efforts for the sake of keeping his 


coalition together, 
Twice, Sa Carneiro resigned as leader 
of his own party, the Social Democrats. 


_ Both times it was only a tactical retreat 


after which he eliminated his adversaries 
and came back stronger than before, turn: 
ing weakness into strength. 


It is a commonplace to hear his com- 


bativeness attributed to his need to come | 


pensate for his shortness. He is-ofter re- 
ferred. to as “a rooster.” Always imrnacu- 
lately tailored, he is variously estimated 


. to be 5 feet 2 inches, His thick-heeled 


shoes make it hard to judge. 


Sa_Carneiro’s sensitivity seems to have 
had more to do with his bad rélations with 


in Sa Carneiro’s complicated personal life 
when his ‘outspoken companion of many 


der to Cur 
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years, Snu Bonnier Abecassis, berated th 
U.S, ambassador at a’ diplomatic dinne 
in the presence of other envoys for h: 
alleged hostility to her man. 
“Frank felt it was just about tirae 4 
him to go when he left Portugal,” sai 
one of his colleagues, Part of the probler 
was apparently that Carlucei underest! 
mated Sa Carneiro’s ability to get to th 
top. Portugal’s next premier recalls tha 
the ambassador told him it wag impossibl 
to arrange requested meetings for hin 
with top Carter administration figure: 
when he visited Washington in 1977... 
The United States is not the only natura 
ally that Sa Carneiro has defied. The Ro 
man Catholic Church backed him heavily 
inthe elections, but not because’ it could 


= 


ne 


é 


if 
se 


- have any particular illusions about his at 
‘tachment to Catholic tradition, - -° 


Sa Carneiro’s wife lives with their five 
children in ‘his native town of Oporto, th: 
northérn Portuguese bastion of conserva. 
tis. 7 ; re 

He spends his ‘time in: Lishon with 
Abecassis, a 39-year-old blond divorcee and 


‘mother of three. A’ member through her 
“Swedish mother of the great Stockholm 
‘publishing family of Bonnier, the Danish. 


born Abecassis is herself one of Libson’s 
leading book publishers with her now per- 
haps inappropriately narned. company, the 
Don Quixote Press, ; es 


She was often present on the sidelines 


"of the Sa Carneiro campaign trail, and the 


couple let themselves be photographed 
together on the way to vote on election 
days. There is much Speculation about 
whether she will now become his oficial 
hostess. ces ahs ree Be as 2G 

By attacking President Eanes, elected 
with 61 percent of the vote as the official 


* candidate of the armed forces; Sa Carneiro 


defied all the conventional wisdom.of Por- 
tuguese politics and got. away with it, 
Eanes seems to be boxed ir by the future 
premier. A clash seems inevitable over Sa 


. Carneiro’s -insistence on introducing. -the’ 


right to hold national referendums, which’ 
Eanes has already said would be unconsti- 
tutional. In that conflict, it is clear that 
Sa Carneiro would have the advantage af- 
being able to accuse the president of want. ° 


ing to restrict democracy. 
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ULS., Wary of Islamic Upheaval, 
to Increase Broadcasts to slen 


“* By DAVID BINDER : 
Special to The New York Times. on 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 16 — In a re-}} 
sponse to what the White House perceives: 
as the prospect of long-term ferment in, 
the Moslem world, President Carter last| 
week approved portions of a plan to ex-| 


..pand United States radio. broadcasts in 


Persian and in seven languages of. Mos- 
lems in the Soviet Union, Administration, 
Officials say. - | 
Administration sources said Friday 
that-the plan was outlined and agreed 
upon Tuesday at a White House meeting! 
of the Special Coordination Committee,’ 
which is headed by Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
‘the President’s national security adviser. 
The plan envisions the spending off! 
about $i million to expand Voice of Amer- 
ica broadcasts in Persian, which now oc-: 
cupy two hours a day. In addition, the Ad-| 
ministration is to explore the posi bInty/| 
‘of buying time on Saudi Arabiah, Egyp- 
tian and Israeli transmitters for broad| 
casts into the Soviet Union in seven of thell 
languages.of that country’s 50 million|} 
Moslems. Israel has reportedly indicated! 
an interest in the idea, although some! 
American officials said broadcasts from}, 
Israel to Moslems would be of doubtful j 
value. | i 
Extra $2 Million for Radio Liberty 
_ The group also approved the spending; 
of about $2 million to improve the effec- 
tiveness of Radio Liberty programs: 
one at Soviet Moslems, the officials: 
said. i ; i ; : 
_ Expansion of the broadcasting services | 
to the Islamic world is in large part owing | 
to the efforts of Paul B. Henze, the Na- 
tional Security Council specialist on, 
United States propaganda, the officials! 
said. Mr. Henze was formerly the Central; 
Intelligence Agency’s station chief in 
urkey. g : 
Attending the Tuesday meeting with!l 
Mr. Henze were David D. Newsom,|i 
Under Secretary of State for Political Af-, 
fairs; John E. Reinhardt, director of thet 
International Communications Agency; 
John, A. Gronouski, director of the Boar: 
for International Broadcasting; Frank C. 
Carlucci, deputy director of the C.LA. 
andJohn P. White, deputy director of the! 
Office of Management and Budget. . 


Mr. Reinhardt, Mr. Gronouski and Mr. 
Henze acknowledged that the White 
House meeting had taken place, but de- 
clined to comment on it. Mr. Henze said! 
he knew details of the session, But hei 
heatedly accused a reporter of being ‘‘an-| 


dermining “national security.” He asked 
to be quoted on that point... 


- Few speak English, : 
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-". One Proposal Reported Stalled 

According to other officials, a fourth 
proposal from Mr. Henze, to biild new 
transmitters so that more Soviet Mos- 
lems can be reached by the United States 
programs, was stalled at the White House; 
meeting on the ground that there was no 


fect Radio Liberty, which was founded | 
the ear 30's by the C.LA. and is now: 
under the supervisicn of the Board for In-| 
ternational Broadcasting, an independ-, 
ent agency subject to oversight from Con- 
gress, from which it draws itsfunds. . 


About 50 people at its headquarters in 
Munich are involved in broadcasting to 
Soviet Moslems. Most of them, described! 
‘as elderly, were recruited at refugee) 
camps in Germany after World War il. 
‘They broadcast three hours a day in 
Uzbek and Azeri, four hours in Tatar, two 
hours in Kazakh and one each in the) 
Kirghiz, Turkmen and Tadjik languages.! 


Radio Liberty’s signal to Soviet Central: 
Asia, where most of the country’s Mos- 
lems live, comes mainly from transmit-|' 
ters in Spain‘and West Germany. It is 
relatively weak and is jammed by the}: 
Soviet Union. (te pas —_— : 

Mavy YearsinClandestine Radio — | 


Nevertheless, the 55-year-old__Mr.; 
Henze, who spent many years in the. 
estine radio seri i ie 


' CYAYsc | 


nich an iopia, persists in his hopes of}! 
expanding American transmissions toy 
fae Islarsic world, especially in the Soviet| 
Union, the officialssaid, - — 22 ak 

Voice of’ America’s problems in carry-), 
ing the United States message to Mos-/ 
lems, particularly with regard to the Iran}. 
crisis, are simpler than those of Radio; 
Liberty, according to Mr. Reinhardt. Hei 
said in an interview that the Voice of! 
America had resumed broadcasting in! 
Persian to iran in the spring after @ hia-| 
tus of more than 20 years. 
~ In April, when the station’s Persian- 
language transmissions began, the broa-/ 
casts'lasted for a half hour. An additional; 


Mosley 


Ceara ee ae 
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H 


half hour was added on Nov. 20, two! 
weeks after the American Erabassy ini 
Teheran was seized. The station now! 
transmits for two hours a day in’Persian. . 


Mr. Reinhardt said he would like to ex-_ 
pand the Persian-language programs to 
“four, five, ten hours” a day to get the: 
American message across to Tran. He 
said the station’s output in Persian was. 
exceeded by Radio Moscow and Radio. — 
Baghdad, and was -matched by other, 
Soviet transmitters. Competition also: 
comes from China, West Germany, Brit-. 
ain, India, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia and; 
‘Albania. He said the Voice of America, 
was building 12 hew transmitters that) 
would extend the reach of the American’ 
signal from stations in the Philippines, 
.GreeceandEngland. : 

7 Not Inspired by Moscow Bash 
’ A typical Persian-language broadcast 
last week over tie Voice of America !n-; 
cluded eight-and-a-half minutes: of news 
on the hostage crisis, commentaries, and 
‘a report onan American conference deal- 
ing withterrorism. 


It has been the view of most Adminis- 
tration specialists in Islamic affairs tha’ 
recent outbursts of anti-American senti 
ment, culminating in attacks on Ameri 
can installations in Iran, Pakistan, Ban: 
gladesh, India and Libya, have not been 
linked or coordinated by Moslems, and]. 
certainly not inspired by Moscow. 


Mr. Henze, however, holds to: the view 
that the entire Islamic world is undergo- 
ing a revival of spirit and identity that is 
destined to continue for years and should 
be addressed in American propaganda | 
undertakings. . =. - °° E 
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December 14, 1979 


Honorable Frank C. Carlucci 

Deputy Director of Central Intelligence 

Central Intelligence Agency 

Washington, D.C. 20505 

Dear Frank: . 

I am pleased to forward to you two sets of the Chicago Daily Law 
Bulletin for Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of last week carrying 
your interview on the front page each day. Again, let me thank 
you for the interview. It has been very favorably received here. 
If you have any plans to come to Chicago, please give me a call. 


Sincerely yours, 


Michael S. Shaw 


MSS:mm ; ~ STATINTL: 
Encls. 


Dictated but not read 
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By MICHAEL SHAW. oe 

Q. Mr. Carlucel, what are the challenges the 
United States will encounter In world'affairs in 
the 1980s? 

A. That's a rather broad question, Let me 
divide my answer Into a number of categories. 
First there would be the national security 
challenges: our defense posture vis-a-vis the 
Soviets and a whole serles of treaties that are 
under negotiation, Hke disarmament and mu- 
tual and balanced force reductions, .What 
posture will the United States and the Sovict 
Union take in these negotiations? Certainly we 
will continue to face the problem of nuclear 
proliferation, The energy problem will remain 
with us and, indeed, it could become even more 
critical in the ‘80s, Lf consumption continues to 
go up as it has and production, remains ‘cons- 
tant as predicted, additional measures will 
have to be taken on the energy front, 


“ There js also the question of ‘relationships 


with the Third World; the {gsue of equitable 
distribution of wealth between the have and | 
have-not-nations, Connected with this are the | 
difficult issues posed by Soviet and Cuban ex- | 
pansion activity, particularly in Africa, There | 
will also be questions of how the United States | 


can strengthen her relatlonships with her | 
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This is the first part of a three-part 
interview with Frank Carluccl, who be- 
came deputy director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency in early 1978. After - 


"serving In the Navy and graduating from 


Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, he served with the For- 
eign Service {n Sonth Africa; Kinshasa, ° 


. Congo; Zanzibar ‘and Brazil, He also has 
been director of the Office of Economic 


Opportunity; deputy director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget; ynder- 


‘seerclary of the Department of Health, 


Education and Welfare; and ambassador | 
to Portugal, oes -| 


aliies; how our relationship with the People’s 
Republic of China will evolve; and what role 


the continuing problem of Vietnam and Cam- 


bodia-may play in that relationship. 

Q, What is the Central Intelligence Agency’s 
role,- as you view St, in meeting these 
challenges? ° : et 

A,. Fundamentally, our role is to provide the 
policymaker with the best possible information 
an which he can base policy decisions, This 


means efficient and good collection, “high. 


quality analysis, and lnks with the poll. 


cymaker that permit us to respond to his high- 
priority needs, ; 

Q. What effect, {f any, have recent revela- 
tons and books abont the agency bad on Its 


ablilty to perform these functions, particularly | 


with respect to its relations with forelgn In. 


telligence agencles and sources of informa: | 


tlon? . 


A, Obviously, no intelligence organization | 
can function at peak efficiency In the constant 
glare of the public spotlight, But, we accept - 


some of this as a fact of life. Books always 
cause @ problem. Particularly damaging. are 
the ones that reveal our sources and methods, 


Consequently, we have established a procedure : 


| 
| 
| 
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to try to deal with this problem. Employees 
sign a contract when they come to work for us 
authorizing us to review their manuscripts for 
sensitive intelligence information, We have 
had generally good results with this practice, 
with one or two notable exceptions. In the 


case of Frank Snepp, we took the issue to court” 


and so far the position of the agency has been 
“upheld, There is also a group in Washington, 
D.C,, that publishes a bulletin entitled "Covert 
Action,’’ whose purpose is to expose the names 
of CIA personnel and agents overseas, This is 
particularly harmful, and so we are consulting 
With the Congress and the attorney general on 
measures that might be taken to curtail it, It 
is very difficult in an intelligence organization 
to ever know how: much Information you might 
have received if these kinds of activities were 
not going on,, People who co-operate with us 
express concern about these books, ‘and the 
activities of people like Philip Agee. We have 
reason to believe that this has impacted ad- 
versely on the flow of information to us. 
Nonetheless, we continue to be an effective 
organization. f 

Q. Recently, there have been articics in the 
press which have criticized the agency with 
respect to developments in Iran and other ar- 
ticles which suggest that the Umitations ‘that 
have been placed on the agency and erlticlsm 
of the agency have hobbled its effectiveness, 
Would you care to comment of these state. 
ments? ee: os 

A. It is hard to generalize on these matters. 
Generally, when people talk about intelligence 
failures, they tend to think in absolute terms, 
But, intelligerice does not operate in absolute 
terms, It is always possible to have more in- 
formation about a given situation. How much 
information is enough? Jn cases such as Tran, 
the press accounts prior to the departure of the 
shah were gencrally exaggerated. | This js not 
to say that our predictions were perfect, But it 
is certainly inaccurate to say that the in- 
telligence community did not forecast the dif- 
ficulties in Iran. We have tried recently to 
sharpen our reporting and analysis on broad 
social movements. : 

“One of the problems in the intelligence 
business is that you can never talk about your 
iguecesses, Generally, a successful operation {s 


| only successful as long ‘as-it can be kept se- . 


---1 20m tally shout our successes, We com 


(As Received) 


promise our sources and our methods. Usudi- 
ly, it Is only the so-called failures that come to : 
light. That's just one of the facts of life that: 
we have to live wlth In tho ‘Intelligence | 
business, I assure you there have been 

successes and that they have been Important | 
successes, ; Be i 

As far as constraints are concerned, this !s 
essentially a matter of‘estabiishing the proper 
checks and balances without impeding in- 
telligenco effectiveness, We think that Ex-! 
ecutive Order 12036, jssued by President Carter} 
at the outset of his administration, fs an im- 
portant step in this direction, We also think it 
is possible to develop charter legislation which 
will set,out broad guidelines for intelligence! 
activities which will reassure the Congress and! 
the American peoplo that Intelligence’ 
organizations are under control, yet will not 
impede their effectlyeness, 

In connection with the charter legislation, 
there: are some areas of concern to us. For 
example, we are required to report’ plans to 
carry out covert actions to seven committees 
of Congress. That obviously imposes con- 
straints on the president's ability to carry on 
covert action activities, Mind you, we think we 
ought to report to Congress, but to a 
reasonable number of committees, not seven, 
The Freedom of Information ‘Act has caused us 
a number of problems, We find that the prac- 
tice of using the disclosure process in trials to | 


push for the revelation of more classified 

material than the Intelligence Community can ! 
consclonably aecept, and thereby stymie the © 
prosecution—a practice referred to as “gray | 
mail'’—has Impeded our efforts to deal with 

serious security breaches, We also think that | 
the antiquated 1917 Espionage Act is not a good ‘ 
instrument for solving the kinds of: problems 

sugh as tho “Covert Action” bulletin problem | 
that I deseribed earlier, 24 
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three-part interview with 
Frank . Carlucci, who be- 
came deputy director of the 
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in early 1978. 


(By MICHAEL SHAW , ‘ 


Q. If you had a free hand to write not only 
the charter by the operations book for the 
agency In the 1980s, how would you structure 
things and what would you do? ‘ 

A. Well, I think the first concept that has to 
be understood, and understood fully, is that con- 
fidentiality is the heart of an-intelligence opcera- 


tion. There are certain things that we can make 


available to the public. We try to do that by 
declassifying up to. .150 finished intelligence 
products per year on a wide variety of subjects. 
But we have to restore an environment where 
we can distinguish between that information 
which can be made public and information 


which must be kept confidential in the interest ' 


of the nation, It is very difficult to establish a 
set of written proseriptions in statute. Some 
proseriptions on intelligence activities already 
exist. But if you try to make a comprehensive 
list, you inevitably imply’ that something no- 
body thought to put on the list is therefore 
authorized, 

I think that you need to establish a surrogate 
process through congressional oversight and 
something like the present Intelligence Over- 


sight Board, ‘which would see that ‘intelligence 
activities are within the acceptable limits of 
U.S. public opinion, These oversight mechan- 
isms exist in one form or another today and are 
still evolving, All and all, I think we are mov: | 
ing in a healthy direction and, aside from cor- 
recting some of the problems I mentioned ear- | 
lier, I do not think I would try to reverse | 
course in any way at this point. 
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- Q. What would you do to sharpen the intclll- 

gence communily’s ability to discern and prior | 

itize signals from different parts of the world? 
A. We have given a lot of thought to this: 


“problem and have taken certain steps to deal | 


with it, The most important was to establish 
a focal point jn the intelligence community for | 
‘“warning,” We have put one of our most senior | 
and able officers in charge of that function, He | 
‘In turn reports to an intelligence committee | 
which I chair, This has worked very well and 
I think will continue to serve us in excellent | 
fashion. 

Q. Convert operations, particularly during the : 
Vietnam/Watergate period, took on some nega- 
tive connotations that may not necessarily fit 
in their historical perspective, Can you give our 


readership a view of-covert operations within [ 
its long-term historical perspective that can: 
enlighten us on what a nation must do or be: 
able to do in the world in order to mect the; 
challenges that we face today? | 


' A, Fitst of all, both the president and the | 


Congress have ‘recognized that covert action 


‘is a legitimate forcign policy tool. That is | 


exactly what it should be, a foreign policy tool, 
and not an independent capability. Covert, ac. | 
tion is attempting to influence events in other | 


parts of the world without the source of that | 


influence becoming known, Most people do not | 
have any problem with trying to influence | 
events in other parts of the world. Indeed, that _ 
is what much of our foreign policy is about. | 
Most people also recognize that most things ‘ 
that an intelligence organization does have to | 
be done clandestinely, r 


oo 
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Somchow, it is just when you put the two to- 


gether that people have problems with it, Yet - 


one can conceive of - many circumsances where ; 


a friendly, democratic government needs help. 
It cannot accept that help overtly without in- 


curring ‘political difficulties. Let us say, for ; 
example, that they have to deal with a terror- ~ 


ist problem and ask the United States for that 
help. If the statemen are politically vulnerable, 
they may well ask that that help be given clan- 
destinely. 

I find that when most people take Issue with 


covert action they are really quarreling with | 


the policy and not the instrument. Just be- 
cause I disagree with giving economic aid to 


country X, that docs not mean that I believe | 


economic aid should not continue to be a for- 
eign policy tool. Covert action has become as- 


sociated with one or two highly controversial- 
foreign policies. : : 
Once again, the successes cannot be men- 


tioned because the eredit for those successes ° 


must go to the foreign government, not to us. 
. The important point is to ensure that a mech- 
anism for policy control is set up and that we 
not do away with the policy instrument itself. 
-Such a control mechanism has now.been es- 
‘tablished, although, as I mentioned earlier, it 
would be appropriate to cut down on the num- 
ber of congressional committees which have 
to be informed when a covert action operation 
is undertaken, ate 
Q. Following the definition of a successful 
covert action as being in fact covert, Y would 
assume that one reason we do not read too 
much in the press about the activity of KGB 
or covert operations of terrorist groups or of 
pehrhaps Cuba and other countries, is that by 
that definition, if they are not discovered, they 


have been successful. Can you outline, for exe 


ample, in the Mideast, what are the operative 
forees beneath the surface there? To what ex- 
tent is there the unreported and unseén chal- 
‘lenge of the opposition, if one wants to put it 
that way?” ; 

A. Well, I cannot go into any detail without 
revealing sources of information. Incidentally, 
most people do not appreciate how easy it 
is for another country’s counterintclligence 
operation to trace a seemingly harmless fac- 
tual statement about a situation back to a par- 
ticular agent or a particular method. So, we 
can’t be too carcful, 

One thing that is important to recognize is 


fe rr 


that, in most cases where our adversaries have 
been successful, they have been willing to 
undertake either covert actions or overt mill- 


_tary actions. We now see a substantial Cuban 


military presence in Africa, for example. There 
are various parts of the world where you see 
a substantial Soviet -presence. They do not 
really operate under the same set of constraints 
that we, as a society, do. In most cases you 
find them exploiting existing unrest. 

‘That is why it is so important for our country 
to work to resolve problems which create un- 
rest and conflicts between and within nations. 
It is also why it is important for our country to 
help countries friendly to us to resolve their* 
-underlying cconomie and social problems. Cer- 
tainly the KGB is at work and they put: sub- 
stantial resources into their operations, But, 
our country, despite the constraints our intelli- 
gence organizations face, has superior intelli- 


‘gence service. ° . 


°Q. At the risk of doing some crystal-ball 
gazing, do you believe that the world energy 
crisis can be dealt with in the next few years? 

A. T think it can be dealt with bit not with- 
out the exercise of a great deal of willpower 
by Americans and by the people of other coun- 
tries in the free world The problem is essen- 


, tially one of restraining increasing consump: 


tion while stimulating sources of production. 
Unfortunately the rate of consumption has so 
far outstripped the rate of increase of sources 
of production that over the next few years only 
consumption restraint will solve the problem. 
But, given the will, I think we can solve it. 


Nest: Oil and the Middle East. 
Copyright 1979, Michael 8, Shaw 
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This is the last part of 
three-part 


a 


interview wilh 
- Frank Carlucct,’ who . bee GF 
came deputy director of the’ } 


Central Intelligence Agency 


in early 1978, 


By MICHAEL SHAW 


Q. In light of what has happened in Tram 
do you believe the other Mideast oil-producing 
countries represent an ongoing, stable supply 
of ofl? : | 

A. It would not be appropriate for me to 
comment on individual countries, but the line 
‘between production and demand Is now so thin 
that any disruption such as has occurred in 
Iran is bound to have an immediate impact on: 
consumers, Obviously, there are sources of | 
instability in the oil-producing areas of the 
world, and these are things that we have to 
monitor very closely. : F 

Q. Mas the Central Intelligence Agency pro-| 
vided the president with a worse-case scenario | 
in the event that there are further disruptions | 
of the oil supply from the Mid East? | 

A. We supply the president with a continu: | 
ing analysis including both optimistic and 
worse-case assumptions. 

Q. Mow pessimistic Is your worsc-case ase 
sumption? ; 

A, itis the kind of assumption that would 
entail some hardship on the part of Americans, | 

Q. One book written about the beginning of | 


World War Il suggested that Japan’s timing 
of its attack on Pearl Harbor was related .to 
an approximately 90-day-or-so supply of oil. | 
Does history repeat itself? . 

A, 1 don’t know about history repeating It: | 


self, but we can certainly Jearn lessons from) - 
‘history and one of the great lessons of Pearl 


Harbor was that our nation needs effective | 
intelligence, It was precisely as a Yesult of: 
Pearl Harbor that, the predecessor agency of | 


‘the CIA, the Office of Strategic Services | 


the OSS — was ereated, 
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Q. Many assertions have appeared in the 
press to the effect that the American people 
have lost the will to assert themselves iu world | 
affairs, In analyzing world developments, and 
in sketching scenarios for different questions , 
that present themselves, is the willingness 
of the American people to react to particular 
situations plugged into the equation? 

A, We deal with foreign intelligence only, 
and do not analyze domestic reaction to foreign : 
events, Our job Is simply to tell the policy- 
maker what those forcign events are and what 
the likely intentions of forcign leaders might ; 
be. It is.then up to the policymaker to’ assess E 


the domestic ramifications of their decisions. 

Q. Is it fair to say that the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency will gather the facts, analyze 
them, sketch the scenarios, and pose the alter: 
natives, but it is the ultimate responsibility 
of the president to decide what the country 


decision in Jight of American public opinion? 
A, hal is a fair assessment. 
Q. There has been considerable discussion 
that (he morale of personnel in the Central In- 
(elligence Agency has fallen off in recent years. 


Would you attribute that development to the! 
environment and attitudes within the United | 
States toward the intelligence business gener: ; 
ally, or would you say that there have been | 
some organizational problems within the agen- 


ey that ‘are being met at the current time? H 


D 
Pe 


oo 


A. Morale is a nebulous thing, Obviously 
there are’ a number of factors that impact on 
morale. The barrage of criticism to which the 
agency has been subjected has had its impact 


on our employees. This is particularly true be- | 


cause of-the facts have been distorted or in- 
accurate and, given the nature of our business, 
we are unable to put them in perspective. Like 
any organization, we have our internal prob- 
lems, We like to think that we are dealing with 
them effectively. _, 

From my own expérience;-in-g number of 
government agencies, I would characterize the 
morale of the CIA as high. Certainly we have 
some of the most competent and dedicated peo- 
ple in government working in the CIA, Many 
of them work extremely long hours and cannot 
even tell their families. What they are doing. 
Perhaps a measure of the state of our health 


is the fact that we have no trouble recruiting. 


people. In fact, the number of applications 
for employment with the agency has been go- 
ing up and the quality of people that are com- 
ing into the agency today is as good as, if not 
better than, it ever has been. : a 
Q. Which is more important, the -quatity of 
the people, that you bring into the Central In- 
telligence Agency, or the development of the 
new technologies that are making the spy busi- 
ness very different than it used to be? - 
"A, Both are important, Without quality peo- 
ple, you do not develop quality’ technology. If 
the question is what is more important, techni- 
cal collection or human collection, the answer 
-once again is that both are important. The tech- 
nical systems can accomplish a great deal but 
they have their limitations. They can only tell 
you what is happening right now or what hap- 


pen ed yesterday. It really takes human intelli- 


gence to know what pcople’s intentions are. 
.Q. You are privy to probably the most stark 

view of the world of just about anybody. Are 

you optimistic or pessimistic about the future 


we reree 7 ee 
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of the United States? 


A. Basically, I am an optimist, I think our 


country has the resources, both humen and na- 


tural, and the will to deal with the problems — 
_it faces. : i 
' Q,. Do you place your guarded optimism - 
“withliy a certain time (rive in which Wwe must 
-do certain things? 


A. Certainly. And some of those things have 
already been discussed in this interview. We | 


need to deal with the question of our defense ca- ' 


pability, vis-a-vis the growing defense capa- ; 
bility of the Soviets. We need to deal- with prob- | 
lems such as nuclear proliferation and we need 
to deal with the problems of energy and the | 
Third World. 
Q.. Is time running out on any of these Is- 
sues? : | 
A. In foreign affairs, time does not usually . 


run out. The problems become more difficult ; 


to deal with if you do not face up to them, In | 
most of the areas I have mentioned, I believe 
our country is moving to face up to the prob- | 
Iems,.. 3 ! 
Copyright 1979, Michnel 3. Shaw 
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By MICHAEL SHAW. : 


Q, Mr, Carluccl, what are the challéiges the 
United States will encounter In world: “alfalrs in 
the 1980s? 

A. That’s a rather broad question, Let me 
divide my answer into a number of categories. 
First there would be the national security 
challenges: our defense posture vis-a-vis the 
Soviets and a whole serles of treaties that are 
under negotiation, Uke disarmament and mu- 
tual and balanced force reductions, .What 
posture will the United States and the Soviet 
Union take in these negotiations? Certainly we 
will continue to face the problem of nuclear 
proliferation, The energy problem will remain 
with us and, indeed, it could become even more 
critical in the ‘80s, If consumption continues to 
fo up as it has and production, remains ‘cons- 
tant as predicted, additional measures will 
have to be taken on the energy front, 

“There Is also the question of” relationships 


with the. Third World; the issue of equitable . 
distribution of wealth between the have and | 


have-not-nations, Connected with this are the 
difficult issues posed by Soviet and Cuban ex- 
pansion activity, particularly in Afrien, There | 


gan strengthen her zaatleat ps wil 


1- 
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This is the first part of a three-part 
interview with’ Frank Carluecl, who be- 
came deputy director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency in early 1978. After - 


"* serving in the Navy and graduating from 
- Harvard Graduate ‘School of Business 


Administration, he served with the For. 
eign Service’ in South Africa; Kinshasa, * 


, - Congo; Zanzibar ‘and Brazil, He also has 
been director of the’ Office of Economic 


Opportunity; deputy director of the Of. 
fice of Management and Budget; ynder- 


‘seerclary of, ‘the Department of Health, 


Education and Welfare; and ambassador | 
to Portugal, Ps ; ‘| 


° 


_ ton? 


' 
allies: how ‘our relationship. with the People’s ' 
Republic of China will evolve; and what role ! : 
the continuing problem of Vietnam and Cam: | 
bodia may play In that relationship. | 

Q, What is the Central Intelligence Agency’s : 


role, as you view it, in meeting these 
challenges? ° 

A,: Fundamentally, our cote is to provide the ! 
policymaker with the best possible Information 
on which he can base pollcy deelsions, This | 


means efficlent and good collection, highs! 
quality analysis, and Mnks with the pole! 
cymaker that permit us to respond to his highe| 
priority needs, 

Q. What effect, Uf any, have recent revela- 
tions and books abont the agency had on tts | 
ability fo perform these functions, particularly ; 
with respect to Sts relations with forelgn {n-! 
telligence nogencles and sources of informa. | 


A, Obviously, no intelligence organization 
can function at peak efficiency In the constant 
flare of the public spotlight, But, we accept ! 
some of this as a fact of life, Books always | 
cause a problem, Particularly damaging.are 


the ones that reveal our sources and methads, i - 


-G090-FROND O04 BOGO4AsHblished 2 procedure | 
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ae ‘Me look den eae with radar and. 
ae infrared, and put agents in ‘the field to: 
monitor. Soviet. compliance 1 with SALT... 
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2 “meritorious or Salone Service. -: 3 

To the left is the airy office of deputy director FE : 

_ Carlucci, who made a-name for himself as U.S. am- , 3? 

_@ bassador'’ in’ ‘revolutionary Portugal.'To the right 

.3.is the office of the director of the Central Intel- 7 

ligence ; Agency, .,Retired * Admiral 
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“Dossier” C atectCLA: Lisbon, Editorial “Avante!” Publishers 1978. 
167pp. ; 

These documents and comments on US imperialist interference in Portugal’s 
internal affairs, notably after the April 25, 1974 revolution, vive an insight into 
ae activities of the CLA and US officials in that country from !973 to December 
1977. 

The opening chapters recount the pimetees of CIA agents in Portugal prior 
to the revolution and the initial response of the US State Department and ? 
Congress to the revolution. The Pike report, produced by the special 
commission set up by Congress, witheringly criticised CIA activities in 
Partugal, charging that its agents were in hibernation. 

Indeed, the CIA was certain that the fascist regime was strongly entrenched 
in Portugal. William Colby, CIA Director at that time, considered posting to 
. Portugal a “prize” for his agents. Nevertheless, members’of Congress were 
apparently hasty in imputing all the “blame” to the CIA, which was S caught by 
surprise at the scale of the events of April 25, 1974 and their subsequent 
‘development. The example of Portugal and other countries, Iran, for instance, 
shows that where objective conditions were ripe and the people united, 
organised and ready to battle, the CIA will never succeed in preventing the ; 
success of a revolution however hard it tries. Thanks to the strength of the mass : 
movement and the patriotism of the heroic military and those who participated | — ; 
in the April 25 events, thanks to the alliance that took shape immediately after 
these events between the Armed Forces Movement and masses, the revolution 
followed a road the CIA could not have foreseen: Portuguese democracy 
gradually took an anti-monopoly and anti-landowner orientation. 

It was not easy for spokesmen of the US administration to understand what 
was happening. This is-what led to Stuart N. Scott’s recall as Ambassador to 
Portugal and his replacement by Frank C,.Carlucci—a trusted and tough man 

: in contrast to Scott who, in. Kissiager’s opinion, underestimated the 

‘communist danger” in Portugal (p40). 

The new US Ambassador, Frank Carlucci, arrived in Lisbon January 17, 

’ 1975. But some facts of his biography, especially his “services” were well 
known long before he came to Portugal. The Lisbon weekly Sempre Fixe wrote 
that he had been expelled from Zanzibar after that country’s security forces | 
learned that this “diplomat” had telephoned for more weapons. Subsequently, 
Carlucci explained in English the word* ‘ammunition” was innocuous and allhe 
meant was “ammunition for. arguments”. At Lisbon’s Portela Airport the new 
US Ambassador was more categorical saying there were no grounds for the - 

“rumours” of CIA infiltration in 1 Portugal (p44). Three years later, however, | 
this man would be appointed Deputy Director of the CIA. Hah 

In Lisbon Carlucci lost no time. He presented his credentials to President | 
Costa Gomes just a: week after his arrival and met with Prime Minister Vasco | 
Goncalves February 8. On February 21 he went to Oporto. Everywhere his | 
schedule was heavy. He paid his respects to the Commander of the Northern 
Military District, met with the civilian governor, the Bishop of Oporto, and the 
‘chairman of the Municipal Council. Besides, pages 48 and 49 give the names of © 
the ambassador’s aides who likewise were up to their neck in the embassy’ S 
day-to-day “routine”, 

Aided by imperialism and European Social- Democratic parties, the local 


| : 


CONTINUED 
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reactionaries started a savage assault in February 1975 to destroy the 
revolution. That was when NATO began war games on the Portuguese coast. 
On February 4, 1975, the Portuguese Communist Party issued a statement, 
declaring: ‘‘In the present political situation the NATO exercises in Portugal 
are totally inopportune ... Objectively they may be regarded as an attempt to 
influence the political situation in Portugal”. a , 

Replying to this statement in an interview for the weekly Expresso on 
February 15, Carlucci'made a thinly veiled threat. “Most important.”’ he said, 

“is for a NATO member to fulfil its responsibilities. There will be no problems 
as long as Portugal is true to its commilments”. - 

On February 20 the Portuguese Communist Party again noted that the 
situation was dangerous and that anti-communism had been visibly intensified. 
On March 3 the Lisbon evening newspaper A Capital carricd an article headed 
“CIA Plans Coup in Portugal Before the End of March”. 

Carlucci callea these reports ‘fantastic and blatant lies”. But on March 11 
Spinola led a counter-revolutionary rising which was crushed by the Armed 
Forces Movement aided by the people. : 

It as interesting to trace the link between ensuing events and Carlueci’s 
comings and goings. On Junc 29, 1975, 89 PIDE! agents ‘‘escaped”’, while the 
day before, June 28, Carlucci suddenly fell ill and left for Madrid where he 
entered the military hospital run by the US base at Torrejon de Ardoz. On July 
10 he returned to Lisbon. But during his stay in Spain, he met with Vernon 
Walters, Deputy Director of the CIA. Throughout this period acts of terrorism 
were committed in Portugal; there were 105 assassination attempts, 34 
bombings, 20 cases of arson, three armed attacks, and five cases of 
manhandling. The Portuguese CP alone was attacked 77 times. 

Suppression of Spinola’s counter-revolutionary rising and the defeat of the 
rightist forces on March 11 compelled Henry Kissinger to urge a strong and 
reliable rightist, or, if necessary, a pro-fascist regime as an alternative to the 
success of the Left forces. In giving these facts the book refers the reader to a 
curious article printed in Harper’s Magazine in 1977, saying that Kissinger was 
disappointed in “this man” sent to replace the unpugnacious Scott (p68). “The 
point apparently is that Frank Carlucci was a more flexible and resourceful 
5 ace. of imperialist interest than his own bosses . . . There were two 
things the ambassador learned quickly: the first was that any efforts to reinstall 
the most reactionary rightist forces would. inevitably unite Portugal’s 
democratic forces, and, second, that broader opportunities could emerge for 
action in a more favourable situation if the ‘moderates’ were used and the stake 
was made on politicians advocating a ‘European choice’, and, if an alliance 
were formed with Europe’s Social-Democrats . . . This would help erect a 
barrier to socialism and freedom in Portugal’ (p68). 

Carlucci won this round, as is evident from a speech by Kissinger in Alabama 
in August 1975, which The New York Times called a victory for his envoy. 

The book deals extensively with the attention Carlucci and his aides gave to 
the events in Angola while the United States and its imperialist.and racist allies 
were Straining to prevent Angola’s independence and the victory of the MPLA. 
That was exactly when former CIA agent Philip Agee supplied the British 
paper Workers Press with the names of 16 CIA agents operating in Lisbon. The 

ook also details the changes in CIA agents in Portugal, Carlucci’s actions in 
relation to the Azores and Lages where the Social-Democratic Party and 
Social-Democratic Centre were in the majority and where the Left parties, 

articularly the Communist Party, were persecuted and not permitted to 
unction over the greater part of this territory. 

In February 1977 Carlucci went to Washington, where he urged granting 


CONTINUED 
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loans to Portugal and testified before the House sub-commissions on Europe 
and the Middle East and the Commission on Foreign Affairs. The debate was 
over the allocation of 30 million dollars for a NATO brigade stationed ta 
Portugal. Transcripts of this debate, which lasted until March 1, 1977 (pp99- 
116) show clearly the extent of US interference in the affairs of Portugal, which 
imperialism looks upon as its own private domain. 

Relative to the planned reorganisation of the armed forces, which two years 
earlier Carlucci had called a gang, he called the NATO brigade “the beacon 
illuminating their further development . . . giving them moral strength and 
sustaining their professional spirit” (p16). ; ‘ : 

' The closing chapters deal with US handouts and the Soc’alist Party’s credits 
policy which made Portugal more dependent than ever on the capitalist 
powers. Some sidelights on Carlucci’s active “social life” reveal circumstances 
of no little importance. For instance his tennis partners included leaders of the 
Socialist Party Maldonado Gonelha, Jaime Gama, and Manuel Alegre, 
President of the Social-Democratic Centre Diogo Pinto Freitas do Amaral, and 
SDC Vice President Adelino Amaro da Costa. and SDC Secretary-General 
a Horta, Chairman of the SDP Sa Carneiro and one of its leaders Pedro 

oseta. 
. In the meantime James E. Carter replaced Gerald R. Ford in the White 
House. Learning that Carlucci stood high in Mario Soares’ favour Carter left 
him in Lisbon until December 23, 1977, when finally the sensational news was 
released that Carlucci had been named Deputy Director of the CIA. That’s the 
Way it is, esteemed reader. On December 22, 1977 the newspaper O Diario -! 
wrote editorially: “This was an appropriate appointment by Carter; he | 
officially formalised the position of a CIA veteran. Frank Carlucci, the insider, 
is now where he belongs. However, it will be some time before our people learn | 
of the price the nation had to pay for what the present Deputy Director of the ! 
CIA was engaged in in Portugal”. 7 

And the weekly Opcao will ask: “What can we say about a country that sends 
future heads of its secret services to countries expériencing critical situations?” 
The answer to this question is self-evident and the question itself remains 
topical today, because in many parts of the world imperialism’s “insiders” of | 
the Carlucct type are implementing a policy of unparalleled diktat and | 
intetference in the affairs of sovereign states. — 

ae Domingos Lopes 


'Salazar’s secret police. After the April revolution its most brutal agents were tried and convicted. 
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The Central Intelligence: Agency hea 
eglo te woods Of Lansley, Vinings 


"Phe? Princeton” alumnus had 
‘taken a break from the Iranian 
‘crisis. to. address Cornell and 
“Princeton alumni on “The State of 

"American Intelligence’ Today.” 
’ During his talk he focused on the 
nature of and need. for covert 
saction in any successful intelli- 
‘gence program. (7 ee 
are ae} explained: how the 
“CLA. is dependent’ on accurate 
‘information. complimented by 
“superior analysis.” 


“people think of us as a spy 
factory. It’s more like a university.” 
“The CLA. does “pure analytical 
“work” using information which 
originates. largely from open 


“to discuss the successes, because he would have 
-to betray his C.LA...sources, ‘thus. reventing 
“futuresuccesses. tee 

He was reluctant to say anything about the’ 


gine ee 


sete § Dee ya in part, from. secret 
current crisis in Iran,.a situation the C.LA. bas, ee eine. niga me” » likely to offer that information, he: 
: drawn a lot of heatfor.. ae sank "Eman Collection ©. ® explained..-t-7 ater oF tt 


too: ca egorical . a 
term” to describe past U.S.‘actions. there,. he: 
osaid, Cer 10 oe epg edo 
“As a result of the Iranian experience, we've” 
taken a fresh look at social. movements in the: 
‘Third World as opposed to narrow. reporting of | 


+" Carlucci said technology, while 
“impressive,” has “distinct limi- 
tations”’ in information collection.. 
“= “Human collection will continue 
to be fundamental,” he said. 
‘* “This aspect: of babel pat 
* pathering is especially problematic 
tae the SOLA. he said, in part 
‘because of the “unique” ‘circum 
: stances involved in the clandestine 
' yelationship at the “heart of intelli-{ 
“gence collection.” F050. 


We : i 


Because the C..A. must seek 

. tout individuals who would other- 
“wise not be in contact with the 
© agency, its sources are often moti- 
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- frequently. ..will violate laws of 
. his fown]} country,” Carlucci said, 
~ “§m no occasion” does he violate 


_. government is developing a repu- 
‘ tation as “a government that can’t 
- keep a secret,” Carlucci said. = 


information will reach the press 


at Yet, “we live.in a climate where 
- we glorify the whistle-blower, the 
- investigative reporter. ..National 
~ security.’ . has} become a di 

_~ dited term,” hesaid, © 3 = + 
_. In response to a question on the 


. is not in’ favor: of “abridging 


“argue: with: those who give out: 
information - “for” their 

Z puirposes.” ‘EM Jala ro VEE 2 ya 
‘si Media representatives are much~ 
‘Mess likely: today- than they were- 
‘years ago to check with the C.I.A. 

‘on the sensitivity of a particular” 
: piece of information, he said... '.". -- 
01-5 Carlucci described “distribution” "’ 
as_a contributing factor, in’ the. 


“Pay frequently takes the form of 


person or. his family in case he 


The CLA. is faced with the 


bscured 


me ee cestde = 


“an insurance policy to protect the 
“must leave his‘ country, said 


Although a CiLA. contact 
United Stateslaw. es: 
‘B - Can't KeepaSecret -- 


problem that the United States 


- A contact who believes his! 


and be traced back to him is. nat 


role of the media, Carlucci said he- 


freedom of the press,” but would 


own: 


Vw 


a, 
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ARTICLE APPEARSD THE WASHINGTON POST 
on PAGE_B 2. 18 November 1979 


Central Intelligence — Agency: . Awl : 
‘though the .CIA is. exempt ;from'most| 
‘civil: service rules and procedures: it; 
-has adopted — ‘and adapted — the! 
‘concept of the Senior Executive Sery- 
rice. CIA’s. version is called the SIS, 
for Senior Intelligence Service. .Like 
“its. civil service counterpart, the SIS 
‘includes top-paid.career.. employes -in 
-the $47,889 to. $50,112.50 pay range)! 
Outstanding SIS. members will be :eli- 
-gible'for special ranks which carry ex. 
tra’pay, and bonuses worth ‘up ‘to 20. 
‘percent of salary. CIA’s deputy direc- 
“tor’-Frank -Carlucel, -a-veteran of ‘the 
State Department, HEW and Office of 
Management, and Budget is largely re- 
sponsible for setting up.the SIS. =: i 


ar 


EXCERPT 
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ARTICLE APPEARED WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 
on Pace_ C-S | 14 NOVEMBER 1979 


ge ee 
er 


he one rke Gt mee: 


Ae aie Aaa tecmaaie Poesia ie 
Th in Iran dominate 


5 em or thie as, oe 
3 mad Sis! BEES ons 


PSH HEL LAY GRE Le BLES 
sistant and Mrs. Frank. Moore, were already "Murphy, author of the popular“‘The Win 
-sashaying to-relieve.the week's tension. No-isor. Story.” Former Ambassador and Mr. 
“wonder this is the dancingest town around. -"wiltliam Sullivan was there, as was Gen. F 
an ppeprerrecmnes er Gmean nner Mae Tat ated sh ee F g vig ae 

Be eigen hah cet oe al gene? ‘Black from Honolulu, President John Sild: 
; ‘Things got even more serious at the Ken iof Boston University, and Gen. Richard Stt 
Giddens’ supper Saturday: night that was ovell. She was particularly touched.that Ge 


billed as'An Evening with Clare Luce’’and. j3nd Mrs; auris Norstad came. -; 


Even with Ted Kennedy announcing and: 
all thosestoriés about Chappaquiddick; and“ 
‘even. with Ronald Reagan announcing,-too;, 
‘the sole story. consuming. Washingtora ts 
every social event.is what to dozabaut'th 
“hostages.in Iran:if: at a Se Gas 
* Atadinner.party-the other night, 
‘sionssraged in varying degrees:of ‘polite « 
‘vehemence: at every: table. — and the. opi 
dons at one.weré fascinating, is 


tone 


‘put:on by Ernest:Lefever, director of the: 
‘Ethics and Publi¢ Policy Center.He likes.to - 
‘gather, once a month, around an acknowl--. 
Vedged-brain,-a-cross section of-opinions © 
-from public, officials to press, pose-a ques- : 
‘tion to the brain — and letgthe evening un-- 
furl from theres 2245 CUBR SOR Es 
The question-was -— Is the United’States:’ 
on the skids? Are we on an unstoppable de-, 
‘cline, and-what should we do about it? The~- 
“gist of Clare’s answer was, she has confi--* 
‘dence in the American. people providing «: 
_ they. can get-the right leadership... . ees 
“. For two-hours La Luce held forth:with 
her philosophical. view of*the world, ac-: 
_cented with, historical,references, captivat-. 
rig reminiscinces,-and:take-ofts.of. famous 
“personalities'— she mimicked Churchill 
perectly —.and'so entertained the group.: 


‘: Seated together were House Forieg : 

‘fairs Chairman. Clement Zablocki who com-' 
posed. .the Congressional: letterzto*the : 
“Ayatollah Khomeini; Deputy Director ‘ofthe - 
CLA Frank Carlucci who was carefully limit. 
Ang-his comments lest something be read’ 
Into them; Middle. kast-expert and: former: 

Undersecretary of State: Joe .Sisco, who. as 


‘They sat spellbound, ERE, 
». She.wound up tnravelling ar hilarious: 
plot. about an American. president, pretend-- 
ing Ser. Nancy Kasselbaum, who was.there,: 
“was the president, and’ Arthur Burns, also 
- present, was her advisor: = 89% Ba 


“When the question; whatcan wé do about: 
. Jean? came up, Burns Said both the Iranian. 
’ government and the Tranian ‘citizens have. 
‘enormous assets ‘in this. country which’ we" 
“could freeze;-also, he suggested, by halting 
» the shipment of spare parts, their advanced 

- tech rin * 


3; Most re y 


th 


‘campus that some Iraniait: students are shift-? 


€--“T9 Jove God-and to;do. his will throug 
> righteousness.and: piety. is‘d unive sally*ac-*: 
cepted religious tenet..We fittd this great. Ni a 
“truth:in the words:off. the‘ Koran;",wrote. *Sen..and Mrs. Spark: Matsunaga, Sen. Ted 


“Zablocki: soothingly to: aman who- hasn't tevens, and numerous others.2 Py Ns 
: aki: soothingly (0. a.m: arn NeOR: Clare was walking. that evening: She -had* 


ust. been oiltfitted'by a: paircof-Soft contact. 
enses:by. famed Dr. John’ McTigite and’ for 5 
he first time in over 10-years,can wake-up-! 
n the: morning and'see. ‘They are‘ the kind” 
hatare-not taken“out of the eyes ‘for-six y 


3S 


ple who disagreed wittrhim.: .°3¢ 
i: Privately,-all_seeméd. to be in agreement: 
about one thing. Once all’ Americans. are out. 
‘of that. country;.we should citt off_relations- 
xand ship ali their students homezje si ogee © 

>. .With thgtoff thelr. chest, ayer or tia 
 the.dane ddrerskelease. 20 atdd 
“Treasury. and Mrs... Miller, Secretary: f: 
= Energy,and M rsi-Duncan; Presidential. 


ase 


Sy Mek ee 


sbeues sepa Hpk el Monet 


Ss 
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ARTICLE APPRARED 


“There i is. nothing covert about the CIA employment. 
interviews ‘taking place today in Clio ‘Hall. But that: 
. should not- deceive iat of us ab ut the nature ° th : 
: CIA’s activities 8s t8 3s vs 

“As citizens of the United States, ' 
_of the actions the. CIA: carries out. 
Princeton. students: and, faculty, 


: our name. .AS* 


(1960), to Chile (1973) and teil (25 (1975); ‘the CLA has 
rnade it its. business to overthrow governments and to 
install (or attempts. to i“ install) ¢ dictatorial - ‘regimes. 


Anterests.)O7i3% 


. These. interventions ‘are > not merely’ the. dark un" 


. derside.: of American.’ ‘foreign ‘policy. ‘Rather, they 
reflect the mainstream of establishment through from 
World War II to the present, a consensus which. has 
been nourished in‘re 
university. Not coincidentally 1 there is also along aaa 
snub teedes ‘tradition of Princeton i in. the CIA's 
service. 


sree ‘Breeding ground 

‘From Allen we Dulles 714 (ater: a: Princeton 
trustee), who was the CIA’s first director, to William 
> E. Colby °40, who played a key, role; inthe CIA’s secret. 
war in. -Laos,.. in: the 1973 . destabilization’? -of 
dernocratic. government in. Chile, and i in the Phoenix, 
program of.torture aid. murder inVietnam,. and who. 
.was CIA director from 1973.to 1975; Princeton. has_ 
been a particularly fertile: breeding. ground. for” ‘the; 
agency, right up 
J. Carlucci’52. _ 


‘the activé participation of. university ‘officials: Former. 
__Career® Services, director’ Neve: Brown: aie ainy 


_story of a Princeton senior: ‘summoned. in: the: late’ 


1960's to meet ‘with the dean Re) students; at that times 


the univer POV eons ene EY 


-William. D’ ippincott.\’ A 
- discipline on his mind?. ee rye 
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=By3 JOHN CAVANAGH. GS, SALLY FRANK "80, and LAURIE KIRBY ¢ Gs 


ed to be aware 


Seana 


“Tremon Times of ‘February. 12;: igre ‘reported: ‘she! 


a 


fal 


7 understand you’ve been inte 
“CIA,” the: dean said. The senior fo 
: perplexing. It was true that he had applied for a job at |- 
the intelligence agency, but officials there had insisted | 
“on: ‘complete ponte How had: th dean of-} 
“students found out?. . es : 


‘A spy in our midst - 
= The fo announced last year that: it will continue:, 
_the secret r x ruiting of foreign students at American-} 
| universitie uch students have been used to report on 

1 the politicalactivities of their_compatriots.. These - 
_Teports are: often communicated to secret: police | 
agencies~ abroad ‘ “with potentially “dangerous con--* 
sequences for the students and their families. oo 4, ; 

“Foreign students’ fears about CIA. spying are not:: 
are conjectural. In. ‘May 1967, ‘the Woodrow: 
Wilson - School: was forced to ‘admit that’ ‘several : 
students had been’ working covertly for the CIA. while: 
participating in the school’s summer program abroad. 
_ Embarrassed WWS officials responded by issuing a_ 
-ban. ‘on “any: covert intelligence activity while: the- 
+ student is enrolled in school” (The Washington Post,-: z 
“May 4, -1967). ‘The policy apparently applies, however 
only to wws graduate. eae not. to- its - 
dergraduates: or. professors. ° ; 

;, According.to Dean of the College Joan Girgus The: 
‘Daily’. Prince onian,. October “24,” 1978), - Princeto 
University ‘has. To hips prohibition against “the: 


| . CONTINUED 
CIA-RDP91-00901R000100130001-5 . 
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GECURITY ‘officials’ in ‘the 
* States: aro’ 
worried about.an. influx , 


“+: Dnited 


of ‘Communist illegals — 

‘spies| operating under 
false identities — from an 
unexpected quarter. 


They believe thiet many Wexals 
working for Hanoi or Mos- 
cow have entered the country 
in the guise of Vietwamese 

: refugees. Because the Strate 
Department bas waived the 
“normal visa checks in_ the 
case of refugees from Viet. 

“pam, and because of curbs 


Imposed on the F B's powers. 


‘to carry out surveillance of. 
suspects, little or mo screen« 
ing and investigation are 
_ faking place, 02h enue 
For. example, whem feliow-refu- 
_ gees recently reported their 
‘doubts about a- Vietnamese 
now Hving in the vicinity of 
-. Los Akamas in New Mexico— 
who had‘ moved-into South 
+ Vietzam from. Hanoi less 
than.a year before joining 
.the flight of the “boat 
peoole,” tas FBI had_ to 
explain that, under existing 
‘restrictions, it. could. not 
_ Investigate. without clear 
evidence that the man was 
fugaged in spying for a 
. foreign power, .... Eas 
This is only one further. in: 
.dlication of ‘the continued 
- erosion of America’s counter- 
intelligence capacities. . 0:7 


"Gium confession © 


Relations between the C1-A and 
» other Western services: have 
mot recovered from - the 
emasculation of the Counter- 
Intelligence (C1) staff, which 


j 
{ 


formerly handled liaison, in i 


1973/94. There is Httle con- 
. fidence in other Nato services, 
vas Mr Frank Carlucci, the 
Deputy Director of fhe CIA, 
bas glumly confessed in pub- 
“Jic, that the Americans ca 
protect their secrets. 2 
The drector of a major Euro- 
pean ah service now flatly 
“declines to m pro G 
Stansfield urne wed Pu 
- director, or tha CTA statio 
_¢hict in his capital. . : 


= 


4'Phis ‘is. 'almost.- without 


_§ quéstion. 
The i +. tentative 
>» reached 


tion” 


‘| €riendly: service - with 


.. States intelligence a 


apsuspect 


fe 


LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH 


STO. CREAN 2 
ae 


TECe- 
dent, as is the fact that a 
‘sentue officer of another 


clase 
‘historical ties to the United 


"States has visited the country 


twice so far this year without 
checking in with the Agency. 


One aspect of the problem that 


‘now provokes acitte concern 


$3 the possibility that -—. be-. 


‘ gause of the eroston of CI— 
» the K GB may have succeéded 
over many years in system- 
atically . deceiving United 


cow's military capacities and 
intentions, thigh 2 


‘Prior to the sacking of the key 


y 


members of the CI staff at 
the end of 1974 they were 
engaged (with the help of 
the CIA’s - Directorate of 
Science and Technolugy) in 
eouducting | review — assess- 
‘ments of military intelligence 
guiled ..from Soviet agents 
‘recruited ‘by the FBY in 
« New York whose credentials 
have. since come under 


~. conclusion 
was that much of 
the iaformatian from these: 
Sources —- for 
wexampls, exaggerated 
accounts of problems faced 
_ by the Russians in construct- 
ing missile guidance system 


owas part of a strategic 


deception programme which 
Was at least partly respon- 
sible for the CIA's notorious 
wndervaluation of the Soviet 
. defence effort in the mid-, 
U9 Se 
Biggest worry... 


The biggest worry now is that, 


in .the absence of efiective | 
GI (which, in reviewing dn 
intelligence service’s sources 
and estimates, should func- 
as an institutional 
devil’s advocate), Washing: 
ton may have failed to detect! 
developments in Soviet. plan-: 
ging ‘and. military technology. 
that could preduce a radical 


shift’in the. strategic balance 
"overnight. °° : dl 
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The Intelligence 


weet oy 


War—- 


s to. 


‘The whole issue is put well in: 


2a 


Paper ¢ by . Mr- Newton 
(Scotty ’) Miler, the former, 
Chief of. Operations on the’ 

_ Gi-stalf, that has just becn 
published -by the National: 

' Strategy Information Centre 


dn New York as part of a- 


symposium entitled’. '\Intelli- 
gence Requirements. for: 
ao ss 


Counter-inteHigence, defined by : 


: Mr Miter.as “the national 


effort to prevent foreign in. 
telligence services ‘from infil: 
trating our. institutions and 


‘establishing the potential to 


-engage ‘in espionage, subver. 
sion, terrorisin and sabotage” 
is the base, the “tap: root,” of 
a healthy Intelligence system, 


Bur’ since “1975, “Mr Milee 


é 


charges, “concern about ‘tho 
reliability of sources, enemy 
security service . ability to 
catch our spies. and the need 
for good conipartmentation of 
our collection activities has, 
not: been subject to“ review 
and assessment by a non! 
partisan element‘ specialising 
ju just these problems.” 


‘He : goes cont ett. became 


In Me Miler’s ‘view Which re- 


“opinion this may mean thar 
‘'ahe CIA ‘has been drinking 


*. sources whose bona fides have 
not bean tharougily checked, 
His’ prescription iy for ‘Presi- 


oficial ‘CIiA.~ policy that 
human source ‘intelligence 
éollection: aétivitles, would no | 
Jonger ; bea‘ scrutinised ° by} 
‘nounter-intelligence +: special. | 
| 


ists.” 


‘flects' a growing ‘school: af 


‘fromia poisoned well, failing 
“to sift fact from disinfgr- 
mation’ in-, reports from 


‘dent. Carter’. to ‘exert his 


Sauthority tol reassemble. the: 
“files and functions””.of the 


“SOT staff that were’ thoupht- 


“National Security: Council. * 
His arguments are ‘compelling, 


91-00901 


q 
Jessly dispersed ‘in. 1973/74} 
‘and to’ appoint a: “counter- 
intellivence overseer” on the 


but.t Sarbanes 
R00010013000T- 


‘> 
ates wo 


’ 


‘NEW; CHALLENGE 


+ 


- jug to complete the 


va new Nationdl 


STATINTL 


“those wha are currently scek- 
demise of 
American iateligence through 
Intelligence 


~ Act to replace the National 


The present draft of 


Security Act of 1947 that has 
hitherto provided the basic 
Yecal framework for CLA 
operations. ae ma 
this. naw 
Act, resulting from conrsul- 
tations between its initiators 
on the Senate Select Corm- 


mittee on Intelligence and 


A _ basic 


the Administration, is a blue- 
print for intelligénce-in-a- 
goldfish bowl ue 
principle of the 
document is “to ensure that 
special activities. are tnder- 
taken only to Meet excep 


tional circumstances affecting . 


jmportant interests of & 


United States.” 


What are these “ special activi- 


ties?” The decument is quite 
* specific:, actions abroad in 
"which the involvement of the 
’ United States Government 1s 
mot publicly . acknowled zed. 
- In other..words, tho entire 
clandestine work of intelli- 
: Zence, 3 Put ” fice 
.’, Covert operation. 
Presidential approval would be 
required for any- covert 
“operation; and such. a opera- 


“ston ~would have to be 


~" approved at @ ameeting of the 


.:! National 


- Security Council 
-ayhere the Secretary of De- 
~ fence, the Secretary of State, 


. the Attorney-General and the, 


Section 152(ay) of the 


Director of National Intelli- 
» gence {as the co-ordinator of 
‘the - intelligence commudity 
~ yould hencefo 
"were all present. ; 
Any Congressional committes 
avould have the power to de- 
» mand @ review or audit of 
eny aspect of ~ intelligence 
* work. ; gee 


7 
rae 
her requires the CTA.to 
vee the ‘House and Senate 
, Select Conmmitrees “* Tully ord 
currently _inforrred of alt 
~ national intelligence activi 
tice, juchudirg any significant 


-., anticipated intelligenco | acti- 


ne * 


_vities.” 


rth be known) 


| 


| 
| 


| 


bear Bre: Sterne!’ / pe aa : 5 get eens 
ai, : ¢ i j - ett tthe A % 2 ens rtgn nee” 
The cartoon ‘on page 2 ALB of your 30 October Bh a nee ae 
edition is in the poorest of taste. I find the’ fe a 
gratuitous suggestion that the Central Intelligence 2 a5.” rae 
Agency had.even some remote connection with- they 
murder of. President Park, disgusting. i ee ae a, 
ee ep. ES . wer ~~ 
You on the one fand demand perfection from. i 
his Agency while on the other print scurrilous: eee ; 
material to malign our reputation and damage the - ee ~ 
morale of our hard working and loyal employees. apa ae, 
You can't have it both ways = pps ge : 
Sincerely, LY. 
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Dn * fh Bren | Cy Carluse?. ae - Oy ht oo =: tech tery ae 
“Epank' C. Carlucet oes on af on ee 


so auenea Tees Oct. 1979 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: Deputy Director of Central Intelligence 


FROM: 
Deputy Director of Public Affairs 


SUBJECT: Panola News Service Filmed Interview 


1. You are scheduled to be interviewed at 9990 hours on 
Tuesday, 6 November at the Rayburn Building. The interview is 
for station WERE-TV of the Wilkes Barre/Seranton area and will be 
conducted by Pat Gregory of Panola iews Service, a small Washington- 
based television firm which tailors TY features for smal] stations. 
WERE requested a profile of you and your job. 


2. Pat Gregory will ask a couple of questions about your early 
life and career but will focus quickly upon your activities as the 
DOCI. While she may ask questions in a substantive context, sne 
will be more interested in your role in the process of intelligence 
and how the Agency works than with the answers to the issues raised. 
Gregory plans to ask about how you do your job, the importance of 
intelligence, FOIA, Agee-type exposures of Agency employaes under 
cover, and the Agency's support of Congress. To emphasize the latter, — 
she may well ask you to be filmed walking along the corridor of the 
Rayburn Building as if to enter an office for a hearing. 


3. Gregory would also Tike to ask a question along the lines of 
“vour name has bean mentioned as a possible congressman from Pennsyl- 
vania; have you given any thought to leaving government service and 
entering politics?” I told her I saw no problem but that she should 
check with you before the filming starts. She allowed as hew she would 
go over all the questions with you beforehand. 


4. The interview will be conducted in Room B-364 (the Radio and . 
TV Gallery) of the Rayburn Building. You should enter the Independence | 
Avenue entrance, turn right and then left at the end of the hall; B-364 
is immediately on your left. I will meet you just inside the 
Independence Avenue entrance. 


DD/PA/ EY k9t/7676/2 Nov. 79 
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~ By William ‘Chapman if 
.. Wasbington Post Foreign Service ..°.° 

TOKYO, Oct..:27—South: Korean 

resident Park: Chung. Hee was- shot 
to death: by -a.government. official last. 
nignt;-and the:country was placed-un-" 
cer martial law early this morning, ace 
cording to author ities in Seoul 772, 

The Korean: strongman, * who: thad 
ruled. for-.13 .years,-was shot: by the 
chief of the Korean Central Intelli- 
gence: Agency--Kim -Jae-Kyu’ during 
an argument at a° snnee partys ace 
cording to the report,’ « oe : 

- Government troops as morning ore 
cupied all important buildings;: uni- 
yersities were closed, and alk unau- 
thorized meetings were banned.” °° 

The prime minister, Choi Kyu Wun, 
was named acting president after a- 
Cabinet meeting: early this morning.. 
The streets of the city were calm. 

-The minister of culture. ‘and infor- 
mation, Kim Seong: Jin, gave. this. ver-. 
sion of the slaying: ae perce. 

Park: was dining in a: KCIA head-- 
quarterswestaurant. withthe agency’s” 
ebief. The KCIA. director. became. in-.! 
volved in an argument with the presi- 


teense? 


Kim -began- shooting -and. Park: was 
wounded.’ He died- on the. way. to: an: 
Army -hospital -at, 7: 50: “pip. ‘6: 50, am. 
EDT Y.<. aE WED % tpbited 
' Thev ‘presidential’ “padyguard *and> 
four other men were also slain, the In 
poemtce Ministry statement said.) oe ; 


‘planation ‘for the delay: The- govern, 
ments first. announcements, this:morir- 
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“capacitated. ers es 


-. The Cabinet a nounend tk that ‘Prime 
‘Minister’ Choi” had been: ‘designated 


“the "ponstitution ue eee ‘ 
*~nAS division! OF’ “American troops’ Stan 
“ttonéWin ‘South Korea’was placed on 
alert. Seoul is approximately 30 miles 
“from-the Demilitarized Zone that sepa- 

-yates:South. Korea -from -‘communist. 
) North! Korea; which re 1 trons on ae 

spore SEA Sesh Lee, 

: (The! Carter? sdministratian: fesuedt 
oa ‘. statement. obviously directed” at 
“North: Korea, warning that the- United 
States: “will react: strongly in accord- 
‘ance with: its treaty. obligations to the 


Republic: of (South): Korea‘ to ‘any’ ex- | 


‘ternal attempt to exploit.the situation 
-in the Republic of (South) Korea.” - «* 


~,. [Senior Defense. officials: said that 


‘the- South Korean ‘Army. appeared to- 
‘hold power following Park’s death. . 
x. fULS. officials said: that South Ko- 


;Yean Chief of. Staff, _Gen.. Chung Sung 


“Wha,. had: ‘emerged - as’ the: key ‘figure 


is in, Sevitl. ‘following -Park’s death. Gov- 
..écnment: officials. in: Seoul: said that 


Gen; Chung: had: been named. martial 
jaw administrator. ‘for the whole country: 
<* rUlSS Defense Department: officials: 
; said: ‘that: Primeé’ Minister: Choi, whose 
position,under Park.was Yargely nomi-: 
: "not ‘appear.to have emerged.’ 


[Th “State” “Department issued - ‘a 
‘statement that. said;“The: United. 
‘States - ‘regards the ‘matter: as. ‘an in-. 
‘ternal-one: for. the: Republic of: Korea 


> The country had ‘been racked by vio- 
ent student riots at the southern cit- | 
ies of Pusan and Masan, but both. cit-- 
jes. were. calm ‘after. Park had- impgsed | 


Bene ge tie hee 


farce in- South’ Korean domestic poli- 
“ties and had been “considered Hoval: to’ 


‘senters and to root: out.. alleged aub- 


STATINTL 


“ynartial law-and ordered a | roundup of. 


those responsible. +; lores 
The KCIA has-long been a powertul. 


President Park,. who. used-the agency. 
repeatedly .to- roun nd..up - politica ; disx- 


versivescs E pee 

The : eagle “lave w proclamation: 
promptly, banned - all “unauthorized: 
public gatherings, = “extended the” 


nightly*"e “curfews” ‘from four” ne 
hours, imposed- ‘nationwide: censorsnip: 
~and ordered all: ports: of. entry. to. bey 
closely checked... : 
“Park's. inteaseiy suaie nea 
“has created strains between, Seoul and. 
‘the! Carter administration, which has” 
urged a relaxation of his rule. Pee 
Ealy this summer President Carter. 
_visited South Korea‘and is known to: 
-have urged Park to: ‘liberalize his’ gov-* 
ernment. Carter’, also: “met with, in 
“South Korean religious. ‘Jeaders,. sev=. 
‘eral of whom- were. known to=have- 
heen opposed to Park's policies. “2.1.7 
. After Carter Jett; however,’ there 
“was a. new. crackdown. The U.S ade | 
ministration “was: particularly“ dis: 
turbed. about a: bloody: police raid-on: 
‘opposition party” headquarters “Aug: 10: 
* At.the start of. his’ administration’ in: 
‘1977, Carter had. ‘ordered a “gradual Te 
duction of the U.S. ground troops in 
‘South. Korea. That: proposal. was | 
‘Shelved. this . years. following. intelli: 


‘gence reports of -a-substantial buildup | 
in North Korean military power... - ; 
Park, who-was: 262). had -been the tar. 
“get of. several assassination: attempts. 
In- January’ 1968,.:a-commando group. 
‘from North Korea snaked into Seoul. 
‘and made an unsuccessful attempt to: 
storm the Blue»House;.the South Ko- 
‘rean presidentiaF residence. Two days 
-after that North Korean gunboats cap 
tured the U.S. spy ship Puleblo. 5 smn 
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> Hal’ decision: was therefore. ‘needed. 
_. . That night; the Moroccan ambassa- ° 
. dor to the ULS., Ali Bengelloun, gave a.- 
, ,dinner party ‘welcoming Saudi Ara-: 
_. - bia’s new ambassador,.Faisal Alge- 
"lan, and his wife, Nuha. Present were ; 
three U.S. senators, Mr. Brzezinski, 
and | C.T.A:, Deputy - Director, Frank ; 
: Carlucci...: _The new "Saudi envoy, " 
; responding ta @ toast, stressed the 
‘C. closeness between the two kingdoms, 
‘ and made it clear that his Government 
- hoped: the -United. States--would be 
-morexheipfal in. supporting Hassan. ~ 
That.) was cipro Mr. Brze-.. 


Se to point. cut, the. importance of U.S. 
i ” WASHINGTO) ae " support. because: an editorial in The: - 
i President. Carter”, ‘Changed this mind” _ New: York! Times: that morning had” 
and decided” to-selloffensive arms to..::.’urged’*'ndvarms: for Morocco’ 5 war)” 
_ conservative King Hassan of Morocco,, jbecause. Sno ‘Ame I +: : 
sstake.\5 Rt, ° 
ré At stakeis- ‘America’ 3 credibility in 
; the eyes of governments who try to re- 
sist¢radical,.'Soviet-supplied, Arab-fi-.: 
nanced,. third-world-supported | take- "-. 
overs. King Hassan is one of. the few « 
friends that Egypt’s Anwar;Sadat has. 
in the:Arab world; he helped arrange: 
the.first trip. to. Jerusalem; he will Bet. 
“help trom Sadat in his fight to stay in = 
: power; and though he takes his Arab-.-. 
‘world signals from the Saudis, Hassan * 
_is the one most likely to end the Arab : 
' the Soviet Union..c4% gx Sn ivy, isolation of Sadat for the: sin of dealing . 
When King . Hassan made his move, - .:.. with the Israelis. - : 
the guerrillas. bloodied ~. his.-nose; -- + =...With this in. view,’ e.new, "1980. 
_now the Polisario is attacking Morocco: - ‘model Carter: —. mindful: of Saudi- 
_ and the-King needs our help =~ Cobra.’:- wishes, hopeful of getting some sup-’. 
' helicopter gunships and Bronco armed... port for the Camp David accords from. : 
~, reconnaissance: planes. ~~ “the Arab world’ decided to overrwie 
SUIVIVER Sige Gh aie aps the Mooses. and send out. the Cobras °- 
; . Inthe. ‘Andrew=¥oung 1% and. Broncos.--The first bite will be + 
“ have a‘chance:.-The: Organization for... within. the $45-milliom-limity but sup-:, 
ee awithicradical . _ plementals will soon take it to $200 mil-.- 
o> Libya and, the Pale i i 


- Young era of United States diplomacy 
At a White ye the en wakened.-to 


monarchy. on-- North, Africa’s. West. 

. Side, closely: allied: to-Saudi Arabia 

When Spain: gave. up some: uranium 

rich territory . in“ North« Africa. four - 

. years ago, Morocco laid claim toit but- 
: sodid a guerrilla force called the Poli 

. Sario, supported by Libya, Alsen and: 


pase set let out a howl. George Mc-.-. 
Govern fretted in the Senate; and Ste-= 
“phen Solarz (Democrat of New York 
:-— head of the African subcommittee in 
the House complained that the aid to «: 
assan ‘‘‘will encourage intransigence. 
aking::;?;; rather than flexibility2’ (Mr: Solarz i is 
; noises behind the-scenes... Our” State-=; any anomaly:;he represents: much of: 
- Department? which customarily fears “3; Brooklyn, but aligns himself with th a 

. any efforts :to<!'prop: upf right-wing “most. anti-Israel . ‘third-worlders. ° His ~ 
_ regimes,’" was split between its Mid-::;. constituents don’t complain.) ~: ey 
east department, headed" by Haroid: Although: -,;Representative~’ Solara” 

“ Saunders, which wants. to accormmo- ::’;- threatens to launch a resolution of dis; 
: date the Saudis, and the Africa. corps,*." “approval to block the: arms transfers,” 

- headed by Richard. Moose, wae ed that’s” just. talk: such.’a.' Fesolution *: 

* the call of the Andy Youngs.. would - have -to‘be: passed in ~both © 

= . On Tuesday; Oct. 16, the “Policy Re houses, and would surely be turned -” 

’. view: Committee” ‘met. inthe White." down in the Senate Foreign Relations. * 

” House to thrash out ‘what to recom-'2 ~ Mideast’.’ subcomniittee -headed . “by % 
mend tothe’ Presidents. Cyrus Vance Richard Stoné Florida Democrat. Mr: | 
tilted ii hott toward the Saudi view, ;: Stone, a strong Israel supporter, has z 
- recommending only a minor: increase “<--long. pressed for more aid io the con.‘ 
in help to King Hassarr: (which: at? ,Servative Arabs of Morovcco.; Test ge f 
Approved Fit Rétedige Bor BOUOTIET. ZOA-RDAS 4 -CB9R4 Recoyve0 ¥ee0ed ms 


tary” Brown: pressed“ ae Freie * 
the offensive weapons Hassan needs — 


‘ Hassan’s:, vulnerability.3 Early’ {thiss 
sumumer;, Mr: Carter’s, srry cu 


by-being’ made strong or. being - made ! 2 
‘weak, Fora change, strength won out.” 


wait. 
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State Was Warned 
Of Possible Meeting 


By Martin Schram 

and John M. Goshko 
Washington Post Staff Writers. 
In a message characterized as 
a “heads up alert,” intelligence 
officials warned the State. Depart- 
ment, White House, and the intelli- 
gence agencies last month that ~ 
Arab diplomats had suggested that 
Ambassador Andrew Young meet 


with a Palestine Liberation Organ- .- 


ization official, according to U.S. 


intelligence sources. 

But — although such a meeting 
would have violated U.S. policy — 
Carter administration officials did: 
not follow up on the alert by instruct- 
mg Young not to meet with the PLO 
official, nor did they even check to 
see if the meeting took place, admin- 
istration officials say. 

In fact, Young did carry out the 
suggestion and—~in a move that event- 
ually cost him his job — met with 


the PLO envoy, Zendi Labib. Terzi, on eo 
. July 26, just. hours after the U.N,‘ 

ambassadors from Kuwait and Syria ..’ 
had first made the suggestion to him. * 


The “heads up alert” did. not-reach ’:- 


administration policymakers | until: 


July 30—four days after the Young- oe 


Terzi meeting took place. 

It was unclear last night ‘liether : 
the alert ever reached the highest- + 
level officials in the State Department - 
or the White House. State Department * 
spokesmen have maintained that the ; 


department: did not know of the meet-.: 
ing between Young and Terzk until it. 
. received a query about the meeting 


from Newsweek magazine on Aug. 11. 


The intelligence: alert, dated July | 


30, referred to suggestions: that were 
made to Young on July 26; at a lunch- 
eon meeting at the New York City res- 
idence of xt 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
21 August 1979 


ine. 


In addition to the intelligence aint 
there was one other reference in State 
Department files to what.went on in 
-that luncheon meeting, according to a /” 
department official..It was. a: report ; 


‘ the source said, However, it could: not. 
be learned just how much detail was | 
contained in this report or whether it 
made any mention of the suggestion 
that there should be a ange uae with | 
the PLO. official, 


Young maintained this: past “Feek-:.- 


end that the State Department had in 
“its files a detailed, almost. verbatim 
account, dated July 30, of what was 
said at his meeting with the PLO offi- 
-.elalon the evening of July 26. Young 
"said he saw the document at the State 
Department -on the day he resigned, : 
>Aug. 15. Whether the document he 


‘saw was the July 30 intelligence ” 
“alert” is unclear, but State Depart- — 


ment officials indicate, they were one 
and the same. . 


State. Department officials contin. 

- ued yesterday to deny that the depart- 
ment on July 30 had a-detailed ac- 

. count of yee daly 26 pe with 
~Tertts 


“Davartnent: enOkeaman © Srhemas 


“Reston reiterated his Sunday state- : 


“ment that no account of the meeting | 
was available before Aug.:1i-and that. 
f on July 30 the department. only had- 
. information that. “2 suggestion” had - 
been made about. a Young-Terzi' meet- .- 
- ing, “but not that a: meeting had yee 
: _ agreed upon.” 

A senior departme 
‘amplified : *Reston’s statement -by sug: 
‘gesting -ta reporters’: that if” they: 
checked with. Young; the. ambassador -. 
would: not disagree with’ the ‘State-: 
ment. However, ,aides in* -¥oung’s of-3 


fice in New York would say only’that * 


they had “no comment” on’ what had: 
been said at the State Department... 


_consultation with: Young: on Sunday 


' prepared by Young’s own office at the * Vance is on vacation..,These officials 


U.S. Mission to the United’ Nations, | : 
- their assertion that he would’ not disa- 


the department had checked with the 


ae later 


a, and,, according to- their. descriptions, 


STATINTL 


“In private: departciant officials said: 
the statement had been,.worked out in 


by Warren M. Christopher, who is act- 
ing secretary of state while Cyrus &. 


argued that Young’s refusal: to .com- 
ment was, in effect, a confirmation of 


gree with the statement... % 


In addition, Reston also: said that 


office of the director of central intelli- . 
gence, which coordinates all U.S: in- 
telligence activities, and had been as- 
sured that it does not know of the ex- 
istence within the U.S. government of 
an account such as that described by 
TOUNg: 

’ Elaborating on that point, depart- 
ment sources said Christopher had 
eontacted Frank Carlucci, deputy. di- | 
‘rector. of. the. Central _Imelligence au 


ef irene ri 
Agency, yesterday morning atter read~ 
ing a New York Times report that sen- 
ior U.S. intelligence officials knew. 
’ about the substance of Young's meet: 
“ing. with Terzi. > ’ ee 
_ | Cartueci, the : sources Suid: reported.» ; 
= pack ‘that his office had no informa~. | 
“tion to. back up such a. charge. Other> 
sources within the- intelligence com- 
munity also.denied -there- had. beer 
prior knowledge of the. meeting; and. | 
|. the’ Justice. Department, whieh chad - 
promised to: investigate whether: the. 
“FBI had been.involved, said yesterday: 
.. that neither the. FBI nor any of the. 
* other agencies: under its. control “hat~ 
.. any knowledge -of -the. substance, or. | 
eontents,. or: even: existence? of. beet 
_ meeting. ..1 , a fae Br aT aS oo 
‘In short, the: heute of ‘the: accounts 
“being offered’ by:-State: Department. . 
and intelligence. officials was that on. 
- July 30-only one document —-the. 
‘heads up.alert” — appeared’ to- exist © 
relating to..the-. Young-Terzi, meeting 


ee eae ne wpe: rey hyn ne 


that. document: could .not be described. 
. as,,.a" detailed.t‘account. of “ar actual” 
. meeting between: thetwo.sesais~ wath 


ete 
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NEWS FOCUS 


G3 Sessa ey 


WASHINGION — The Republican National 


Committee has firedl the opening gun ina 


campaign to meke the Carter administration's 
handling of foreign intelligence a major issue in 
the election, but the scattershot blast was wide 
of the mark. — : 


Lask week, GOP Chairman William Brock 
issued the report of his subcommitiee on in-. 
telligence. It called for a non-partisan aporoach 
and then lambasted the Democrats for causing 
all the ills that have befallen the intelligence 
community without mentioning Richard Nix- 
on’s destructive role in trying toinvolve the CIA 
in Watergate. 


. ‘The Republican study, however, is essentially 
right on two general points. ina time of growing 
Soviet military strength, the United Staies is 
more dependent on accurate foreign in- 
telligence than ever before. In the face of this 
need, it is also true, as the report charges, that 
morale at the CIA is dangerously low. 


_ Just how low is revealed by the fact that senior 
Se OH GinIs eer 2 SR EM Oe UP OLeo lane: 
ficers at year’s end when they become e! 
for higher retirementpay. About 20¢areretiring 
this summer, and this loss of vital skills is ex- 
pected to become a flood. Resentment egainst 
CIA Director Stansfield Turner’s style of 
management has reached the point where one 
senior officer has refused toacceni the agency’s | 
highest decoration — the agmiral. Turner’s 
deputy, Frank Carlucci, had to preside at the 
award ceremony. 


BUT WHEN IT DEALS with specific in- 

stitutional reforms, the GOP report goes off 
the track. Downgrading the role of the director 
of ceritral intelligence, it proposes the creation 
of a chief intelligence adviser on the White 
House staff. This czar woulda defend the in- 
telligence budget before Congress and actas the 
president's eyes and ears in controlling the in- 
tellipence agencies. u 


Asida from the fact that the top White House 
staff has not been notable in Prscent years fori 
apolitical objectivity, there is the descvemeae. 
that such an intelligence czar would be cut off 
from day-to-day contact with the CIA’s analysts 
and operators and would lose his grasp of essen- 
tial detaiL . 

As former 
remarked, I Pai 
cipalinzeliigence — 


om his contro) o? the 
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- government agencies to provide official cover 
‘overseas to the intelligence: operators, but 


rer | 


isa 
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ordinating his successor toa political appointee. 

Even Jess helpful is the Republican proposal 
for cistmmembering the CIA by removing theclan- 
destine service, the Operations Directorate, 
fromtheagency and establishing itasaseparate 
“Foreign Operations Service.’’ The GOP study 
would solve the cover problem by requiring all 


where would their Washington headquarters be 
located, ifnot within the CIA? In the wordsofone 
congressional staffer, ‘We would really bedead 
in the water if we went down that road." 


THE EFFECT OF this partisan initiative is to 
reduce to the vanishing point any chance of 
adoption of anew legal charter for the CIA inthis 
session of Congress. Contrary tothe implication 
in the GOP report, long negotiation betwaen the 
Carteracministration and both Republicans and 
Democrats on the Senate Intelligence Commit- 
tee has led toa muchimproved version of the ex- 
cessively restrictive legislation introduced last 
year. 


This CIA charter will be introduced next 
month, and the intalligence agencies believe 
they can do their work effectively within new 
legal limits that protect the rights of private 
American citizens. 


By politicizing this issue, the Resublican 
National Committee has postponedlegalrefarm 
unti] after the election. There would be no great 
camage done by this delay except for the fact 
that the world doesnot stop to wait for American 
elections. 


In Central America, timeis running out. Even 
Latinleaders whosupported the more moderate 
wing of the Sandinistas now fear a covert Cuban | 
takeover of the Nicaraguan revolution and its 
spread to EI Salvador. In a bitter, recent con- 
frontation, the left-leaning Panamanian leader, 
Omar Torrijos, accused Castro of infiltrating 
Cuban political agents to seize power. 


Fae em RS RR A A A ST RN A + erue-eeteteetegeg tetera nnn fern ny EASES tt ep 


Unser present law, the Carter administration 
must inform eight congressional commitiees 
before if can provide discreet assistance to 
democratic moderaies trying toresisttheCuban | 
offensive. When so many have to be informed, 
the Canger of leaks is so great that Carter of- 
fictals, with BooG Hs reason, hesitate totakeacuon - 


that rec 
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By Dovid C. Martin ae 
end John Waleott me that someone, either in the Pentagon or 
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The company, SRC, refuses to discuss thd 


‘charges, which are contained in classified, 
omugg: ng U.S. government documents. Those docu: 


ments state that some 55,000 artillery shells, 7 


along with the expertise to duplicate them, 
were exported from the United States and, 
AT { } S Canada.to South Africa in 1977 and 1978, | 
? ; thanks in part to the Pentagon, which unwit- 
tingly shipped at least 1,700 of the rounds to i 
“. Antigua on- vessels chartered by ae ian 
aa Navy.: 
iO out a . And some US. officials fear tha eoreri 
“ ment involvement in the scheme may extend | 
beyond unwitting. complicity, that someone - 


~ roan 


ae _ 


; “< ‘at the CIA or the Defense Department, eager 
Tl ca 7-9 (to counter Cuban military involvement in'! 
= a Angola, may have joined with Space Re-. 


search and concocted a plan to bypass the 


“« 16-year-old arms embargo against South. 
° | Africa, As one high-ranking State Depart- 
-- ment official put it: “It is inconceivable to 


T ABOUT 8 o'clock on has eeenine of in Langley, did not at least know about this 
Aug.. 25, 1977, the West .German operation or, more likely, have a hand in it.”” 
freighter Tugelaland- eased alongside-the At the Pentagon, an internal memo on the 
wharf in the harbor of St. John’ 3, the ram- affair warned officials of “possible spili-over 


‘shackle capital of the tiny Caribbean resort, renarcussions.”. ~ 
island of Antigua. Dockworkers began filling; ~Qver-tha years ‘Space Research, hose: 


her hold with metal containers labeled “steel; headquarters straddle the border between 
forgings,” which were to be shipped to Bar-\| Vermont and Quebec, had done a small but | 
bados, 250 miles to the south. Then there | steady:‘business with the Defense Depart- 
‘was an accident. Dockworker Mottley. White ment — $9 million worth since 1968, includ- 
remembers it: ingzone; contract to test eight-inch artillery 
“Tha crane on the dock, it collapsed, and shells at-the company’s Antigua test range. 
the crane, the boom, everything went down | .Wnder.the leadership of a ballistics genius | 


into the hold. The big, heavy hook fell down: WamedGerald Bull, SRC had developed al 


and one of the containers flew open. I see the  warldwide reputation for extending the 
same big’ bullet shells we unloaded: for. ‘this. , Tanige.of conventional antillery with no loss in 
company before.” . aecuracy: In 1972, Defense Secretary Melvin 


At first, White did sa sake iach of the Laird praised Bull's. “excellent technical ca- 
accident. He knew the American:company:. pability-.and. clear-thinking”; a number of 


that was shipping the containers, Space Re-, high-ranking officers; including an up-and- 
_ search Corp., tested artillery shells for the} coming: admiral named Stansfield Turner, 
~ U.S. military'in Antigua and Barbados, and'| visited SRC’s North Troy, Vt., headquarters.. 


he: had ‘become ‘accustomed : to:’ _onloading Following the 1973. Mideast war, the Pen-. 
thousands of the shells at a time!** + “"*+| tagon -secretly: arranged. for Israel: to ° “pur 

But the falling crane broke‘ open ‘some chaser from SRC some 50,000 rounds of spe-> 
thing more than a container of 155-mm artil-.| cially’ shaped 175-mm shells. that were capa- 
lery shells. It revealed the first..glimpse of! ble-of reaching downtown Damascus from: 


‘ what the U.S. Customs Service considers an) hardened _emplacements~ -on - the Golan 


intricate arms smuggling scheme in which an| Heights, says a former company official. 
American-Canadian - munitions; firm with| .-Had the Pentagon or the CIA made similar 
close Pentagon ties has illegally supplied the: arrangements for’ the South Africans, despite. 
apartheid government of South Africa with| the arms embargo, in an attempt to counter: 
special 155-mm shells that have -20. percent} Cuba’s: growing mnilitary presence in South 


‘greater range than sender crap aad er Africa? -.. st! 3 3 mH 


and no Jess accuracy. ieee sg. gauted ons! -Former CIA officer John Stoctewell, at one 


; > 5p Ta ST! has written that in ee 1975 “the South 
pee eas woe cet? lanhctaadl Africans-re uested, thro e CIA statio 

‘David ees ana John Walcott are: re-y chief. in. "Pretoria, ammunition for “their. 

Porters in Newsweek's s Washington bureaus: yj 
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CONTING. 


Tran. The Shah had just. been. Pahlevi’s government replaced by a radical islamic re- ‘ 
' forced to impose a military gov-, Tad Szulc is a Washington aie wrhn sre ialiges in beter eononal aljatrs: 
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TARTICLE APPEARED 
ON PAGE. 


Those handwritten messages of last, Nov. 11 were not. “ 

the President’s first expression of-concern over the » 

"| state of American intelligence, but they were by all | 
| odds his strongest. They removed any doubts of White ~ 
- immy Carter was} House determination to force change upon the. intelli" : 
= furious. He sat in | gence eppetars It sees failed Ae a most astonish.” 
a the Oval Office on; ing manner. ~ ==" SURAT 7H 
“this chill Novem-- : A nation Jimmy Carter ‘considered Anis s linch- *: 
_ber day, staring at | pin of stability in the Middle East, a-nation in which - | 
“the note paper be- the United States had essential strategic and economic : 
fore - him. . Riots. stakes, was in the midst ofa profound crisis. By Febru-. ; 
were sweeping | ary, Mr.: Carter. would see Shah: Mohammed -Riza : 


By Tad iSmule 


reyes a 
oa Syn ese 2 SNE T et 


tat 


ernment on his nation. And the me een san E meenath maen Bee aaa Hie Eaten ete! Sacchi 


President..of :the. United States.’ sa STATINTL 


-hadn’t even known a revolution was ‘coming — —had, i in © 


fact, beén assured all along by the American intelli-. 
gence community that there was no such danger. Mr. |” 
Carter lifted: his pen and wrote: .“I am not: satisfied. » 
with the quality of political intelligence.” The notes -. | 
were addressed to-“Cy,” “Stan” and “Zbig” —Secre-: 
tary of State Cyrus R. Vance, Director of Central In-” 
telligence‘ Stansfield Turner. and Deter _Security 
Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski. + = 
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ete The Deputy Direclor 
Central Intelligence Agency 


Washingion, D.C.20503 


July 11, 1979 


The Editor 

National Review 

150 East 35th Street = 
New York, New York 10016 


Dear Sir: 


I take exception to an item in the "The Weak" section of 

your 6 July issue. By excerpting selected facts and quotes from - 

an accurate article by David Binder in the New York Times of 

18 June, and rearranging them to suit. your argument, you have 

distorted my position. You also have me making serious accusations 

about the actions of CIA people which are totally untrue. I know 

Of no case where the CIA's employees are "undercutting our defense 

arrangements, blowing the cover of secret agents, conniving in 

‘leaks for policy reasons,’ and giving our allies cause to withhold 
. their info from us lest we blow their operations out of the water." 


Sincerely, 


STATINTL 
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ate 


or PUSLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 


PROGRAM Prime Time Sunday : STANCE 


DATE July 8, 1979 10:00 PM ciy Washington, DC 
SUBJECT Exposing CIA Agents 


TOM SNYDER: -»e-Also, a report from Chris Wallace at 
the headquarters of the CIA in Langley, Virginta, a place we 
hear about so often but seldom get to see. : 


CHRIS WALLACE: Tom, CIA Headquarters here in Virginia 
is just what you'd expect: big, impersonal, and bristling with 
security. But our story tonight is about how a handful of radi- 
cals have penetrated that security. Working just a few miles 
from here, they are exposing CIA personnel all over the world, 
blowing Their covers. 


It's all very damaging to the CIA, and all perfectly 
legal. 


wR 
* ¥ x 


SNYDER: It is no secret that the United States, as 
» most other nations, uses its embassies not only for diplomacy, 
but also for gathering intelligence information. A spy working 
- out of an embassy has good cover, good communications, and diplo- 
matic immunity if he or she happens to get caught. 


Most Americans who work at our embassies are not agents 
for the CIA, but some of them are. Who they are has always been 
a ciosely-guarded secret, for an agent's effectiveness depends 
on maintaining his or her cover, keeping his or her job secret. 
There is nothing so useless as a well-known secret agent. 


Chris Wallace is standing by now in the main lobby of 
CIA Headquarters at Langley, Virginia with the story of how some 
people are methodically blowing the covers of American agents 
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fl The Freedom of Information Act allows the govern- 
ment to withhold public access to material “specifically 
authorized under criteria established by an executive 


re 


order to be kept secret in the interest of national defense 


or foreign policy” or material “in fact properly classified 


ey to such executive order.” Notwithstanding, CIA , 


Deputy Director Frank Carlucci now contends that the. 
C{A’s eighty employees who handle the four thousand | 
requests a year for info are undercutting our defense! 
arrangements, blowing the cover of secret agents, con- 
niving in “Jeaks for policy reasons,” and giving sue 
allies cause to withhold their info from us lest we blow | 
their operations out of the water. Meanwhile, for two | 
years the National Journalism Center has been trying } 
to get the Commerce Department to release, under the 
same Act, the names of American firms licensed to trade 
with the USSR, the nature of the goods exported, and | 
the dollar value thereof, Commerce has refused, pleading. | 
inter alia, national security. The NJC (M. Stanton Evans, 
plaintiff) has sued in the U. S, District Court, District of | 
Columbia. Nice move. Whichever way the courts fina ally 
rule, either Commerce will have to fess up, or CIA will | 
be granted legal precedent to shut up. 


STATINTL 


; Washington, 


2k June 1979 


WYOMING VALLEY OBSERVER (Penns:lvania) 
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Flood hopes to returnito job ! 


By MIKE MeGLYNN “several more days”, - 

According to an aide toem- Asked if Flood intends to 
battled local congressman Tespond to the Ethics Commit- 
Daniel J. Flood, the question ‘ee charges in writing, Clark 
of Flood’s resignation has not ‘Said that Flood’s attorneys 
been discussed and, therefore, were considering the matter 
‘ititevident that Flood plansto 4! the moment and. that .a 
remain at his 1th District Statement should be issued 
post indefinitely, soon. (The Ethics Committee 

Recently, Flood has been Would prefer that Flood 
encumbered by both legal and 4nswer the charges in writing, 
physical torments. His retrial although he is not legally 
on-: bribery charges in boundtodoso.) = 
Washington FederalCourthas Asked about — rumors 
been postponed till September Spreading locally that Frank 


by, Judge Oliver Gasch. Within Catlucci. could. be Flood’s. 
the last two weeks, the House Republican opponent in 1930, 


:Ethies Committee has brought 
ra bill of particulars against 


‘1Flood. The bill entails .the ae ga ee 
‘same 25 charges for which’ ~ DunmMore’s Carlucci doesn’t. _ 


Flood has already been tried 


once. The first trial ended in'a satisty res idency requ irem ent 
hung jury. While all this goes © for congressional seat here. o 


on, Flocd is recovering from 
successful eye surgery at - 


Georgetown Medical. Center, Responding . to. media Regional Coordinator of Flood 
- reports suggesting that the Recovery following the Agnes 
Flood aide Mike Clark asked local Republican Party is Disaster of 1972. Carlucci has 
The Observer to thank the peo- looking torun Frank Carlucci, since been. Ambassador to 
ple of the 11th Congressional .of Agnes recovery fame, Portugal and is presently a 
District on Congressman’s~ against incumbent - con- Deputy Director of the Central 
Flood’s behalf .for - the gressmas. Dan Flood, CIA-Intelligence Agency. ~ 
thousands of ‘‘get-well” cards Director of Public’ Affairs .- Carlucci is currently a resi 
which he has received, as well Herbert Hetu told The Observer dent. of. Silver: — Spring,: 
‘as the many notes of personal that.Carlueci has said for the Maryland — and,.. apparently, « 
encouragement which have record: “I have not been ap- maintains. no residence local- 
found their: :vay to the con- proached by anyone and have ly. He would have to establish 
; :- |." n@- plans to leave- my. present residence in Pennsylvania. at~ 
«+ davee,.. - least six months prior to being 
making excellent progress, Carlucci, a Dunmore native; certified as legally entitled to. 
‘that he’s feeling great, and is best remembered locally as run for the 11th Congressional 
hopes to be back to work in President Richard Nixon’s Districtseat. - 9 = 2" 


gressman’s Sedside.~ <8-.° 
- Clark added. that Flood is-jobot: 


Clark would say only that: 
Flood’s office admires Carluc- ! 
ci, but that no firm statement ! 
would be. made until Carluc- | 
ci’s candidacy is definite. ! 
There is a certain residency 
problem with Carlucci’s. 
potential candidacy. He would 
have to establish residency in ! 
Pennsylvania prior to attemp- ; 
ting to become a candidate for. 
Flood’s seat, = 
In any case, Clark makes it 
obvious that Flood has no in- ; 
tention of giving way to Frank | 


~Carlucci or anyone else. Not at 


the moment, anyway. ~~. 


5S SEN ALENT ODADAS SERENE, 


bee BE APTS SES 
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ty 2GHIN. ANDERSON. 


donet ‘yer 


—ommapamt 


> OYIRKES-BARRE-—~ Repubti- 
officials, seeking & strong candi: | 
tare to run for Danier J. Flood’s-con- 
sanal seat, are interested i im-sup-'| 
porting Frank J. Carinect HE" = z 
Carlucct is a former Wyoming | 
Valley resulent who now serves as 
ceputy director of the Central intel | 
lisence Agency. He became a house- 
hold word in this area in the summer 
‘of 1972 while serving. as then-Presi- | 
dent Richard Nixon’s personal em- | 
roissary. in the aftermath. af Tropi i 
Storey Agnes. In that capacity, Car- 
luce) ystreamlined-tthe tangled . bur. 
Teaueracy involved i in the-pest-storm 


cleanup cperadon =: 
a 


7 


; | 
me 


Exclusive: 
The Times: Leader - has tearned_| 
that a representative of the National “ 
Republican Congresajonal r Committee: 
was in Wilkes-Barre last week test-. i 
ing reaction to a Cartucci Candidacy, “| 
“The representative, C., st 
Miller’ IT field direetor: fo "the. | 

“WREC, ‘said ~ his. Sue 
the aren showed-2 positieneresnane 


‘In. 
ia. Hosever: ‘becatiast be wnbertalie: 
‘ty: about. the: ‘comgressinaaS: fature;. 
GOP otficials ow ie jocad~ sate and 
national level _are making, amtingen~ 
cy placs-in. the event.a speciaY elec: 
tion is needed sometime ihis.year.. es 


“S-BARRE TOMES LEADER 


1979 


VLLRE 


21 June 


Fobshis under: indictment for. besser} 
y, Sanspiracy aed. perjury. ioralbyged 
“Diane peddling: The: government 


: Es es GOP's. sone or 
2 datas oF Bis. -prommuncsindicates: =they 
_ Repeblicans. Intendt TOBE sim 

_pushe eelige: ne = ee 


: “intnential tocal dpe: as: Har: 

* old Rosem-Andraw wl Sordoni* Tr) 

_ State: Sen.-Frank O’€omnelFand: Attys! 

a ‘James: Geddes. Miler-said- he- cama: 

, to the area after heartiz: Yeports. that 
“Carkicet: a ir becoming’ 
a catalitate, 2000 J. EES 


ILLEGIB 


ay fgroak atanrpt in rate; 

Carls intact randidacy st 

r “Salage: wOultk. Save © 2e-. bel 

iortheemiing foo’ sontnast 
ba ‘oceBRegublicans, -: : 


ies 5 paalnt, Fisog Ghe- of 
tivo iigt Demeécratecsiost oft! 


tet. mentioned. ag. -potentiat | 


candidates? - Wilkes-Barre: ates 
tormeya Jom Moses and Frank ° 
Uabrisome.. 

“Demwerats ine _Lureme 


: eater 
“edges: SMhioueat beither Moses | 
yor Harrison “have sought! 
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are: Considered—* capable’ ot 


TOE. 


—" 


AG Le sate: 


WILKES-BARRE, Pa. (AP) - = 


. Republican officials seeking a. 
‘ strong candidate to run for Daniel 
: J. Flood’s congressional seat are ~ 
: interested in supporting Prank: Fe: 
? Carlueci Il. 
; Carlucei is a former “Wyoming « 


* Valley resident who now serves as°~ 
‘deputy director of the Central: ae 
: Intelligence Agency,.He became a’: 
- household - word . in. ithe: Wilkes- |. 
: Barre area inthe summer of 1972. 
‘while serving? as. then-President .; 

ixon’s., personal. 


- Richard. =: MiNi 
: emissary in the aftermath of tropi = 
a igecier eso rid Tate 

that Seupacily. “Carlue 


- - sieamiiied the ae dt 


“sponse to the idea of 


cher 
_racy involved in: the. Peta 
_ cleanup operations: mg 

.The Times-Leader newspaper- 
said it has learned a representa- 


.> Hive of the national: Republican - 


-congressional committee -was. 
“here last week testing the reaction. 
to a Carlucei candidacy. i++ 

-The representative, - 
Miller I, 


rlucei_run-: 


ning for Flood’s seat... : 
‘The 75- year-old Flood i is-serving - 


‘his. 16th ‘term. -in' tha: House. .of . 
wee “Representatives: He ig 8 patient at” 


Bee: "gener sons ee 


21 June 1979 


STATINTL _ 


Sister University "Hospital: J 
in Washington. Flood’ S term i in the nt 
House ends in 1930.". 3 

However, beeause of uncertaini-" 


4 about the “congressman’s fu- ° 


ture, GOP officials on the local,. 
state and national levels are mak-- 
ing contingency plans i in the event- 


“7 @ Spectal election is called. 
March “ 
- field” director’: for he 
“NRCC, “said Wednesday his visit to.- 
‘the -area. showed. a Garluect re-- 


‘In’ addition.to his health prob~" 
lems,..Flood is. under-indictment 


: for bribery, ‘conspiracy. and per-'- 


jury « for: Alege influence: ped: 2 
: dling: : oar 


‘Sus Carlucet™ ‘is a. ‘veteran orei 


service officér. who, prior to re ay 
ing.the €1A,. served. as. crnunante 
‘dor toPortugal.. " 
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C.iA, Aide Says News Leaks in U.S. 


[ services’’ to be more cautious in sharing; 
By DAVID BINDER secrets with the United States. f 
Special to The New York Tirnes Recent leaks disclosed classified infor- 
WASHINGTON, June 17 -- The prob-; mation about American rélations with 
ox izaxs of sensitive information to} South Korea and. Japan, new weapons: 
a2 press is inherent in the American! systems and the identities of covert: 
poitical system, but Frank C. Carlucci, | operatives of the C.LA., he said, adding. 
the Depury Director of Central Intelli-! that some of the revelations had come: 
gence, says he believes leaks now arethe; about inadvertently through accidental | 
werst ne bas seen in 23 years of Govern-| releases under the Freedom of Informa-|! 
rent service, j tion Act. ie 
But Mr. Carlucci, a career ‘Foreign 
Service officer who was appointed to his i 
C.LA. post in 1977, said he was much 
more concerned about the ‘‘erosioa of the} 
environment’ for protecting national-se- 
curity. information. He said the ercsion 
, was caused by “leaks for policy reasons” 
i by officials wishing to influence a course 
of action.. hn Be MARS ng : 
He said he was firmly opposed to ‘‘run- 
ning one investigation after another’” to 
lery to find the source of the disclosures, 
i which has usually been futile. Instead, he 


In an interview last week, he said a} 
spate of leaks during the last year by for- | 
mer C.LA. officers, current Pentagon of-} 
ficiais and currént members of the Na-! 
tional Security Council and Congress nad| 
prompted ‘‘friendly foreign intelligence] 


H 


paid, the solution, was to-relnstinite. “2 iwell as officials of the Federal Bureau nf! 


sense of values.on the part of employees] 
about what is proper and what isn't, em-/! 


STATINTL 


Worry Allies’ 


lcrets would not be compromised by the | 
t 


information law, 


' 
There was also a disturbing incident, : 
Administration officials said, in which a: 
covert operative of an American intelli-: 
gence service was identified througn| 
Freedom of Information disclosures. ‘“‘He i 
got a knock on the door and his cover was 
dlown,’’ an official said. .. 


Mr. Carlucci noted that some foreign 
intelligence services were so jumpy 
about the American disclosure practices 
that they had sharply curbed secret-shar- 
ing, even on matters where the C.I.A. 
knew they had certain valuable informa» 
tion. Rene: ae —— 

“They don’t say, ‘We aren’t going to} 
give you X,Y, Z,’’’ he said. “That is not 
the way intelligence services work. But 


we do know of information in the posses-; 
sion of friendly services 
given to us.”’ : 


that was not! 
Mr. Carlucci said he and his aides, al 


Investigation, were working closely with} 


‘phasizing tuat. while whistle-blowers|!Senate and House committees to draft} 


‘have their place; legitimate grievance} 
| mechanisms and mechanisms for dissent]: 
exist.” 2° 7 by WE te 


inew -legislation increasing the Govern-! 


ment’s power to protect vital secrets. Hae] 
said a draft bill might be ready by late| 


Mr. Carlucct said:the combination of| extmonth. - 


‘deliberate leaks and accidental. disclo-|’ 
sures had prompted virtually every intel- 


“Lam mildly optimistic that we can do 
something about the Freedom of Infor- 


ligence service that maintains relations} Mation Act problem and reasonably sure 
-. with the C.LA. to voice concern during| We Can protectsecrets,’’ he said. oe 


the last eight months ‘‘about our ability to| 
protect the information they giveus.”” - |. 


| “It isn’t all one-sided,” he said of the 
foreign complaints, explaining that Brit- 
ain, West.Germany and Australia were 
developing freedom-of-intormation Jaws}! 


and were ‘trying to profit by our experi- I 


ence,”” “ee 4 oes 
But he went on to say that the gravity of I 
the disclosure problem, underlined by 
C.I.A, compliance with: about 4,000: re. 
quests a year under the information law, 
could be:illustrated: by a foreign: intelli-| 
gence chief. ‘‘who -told- me: he. couldn’t 
cooperate as. much as he’d. like, because 
of the disclosure practice.??: 2"2.' 
Covert Operative Identified So 
A visiting British intelligence delega- 
tion recently told American. authorities 
they needed new assurances that their se- 


Sak aah Sate 


7 { 
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He said that he approved of the oprinci- 
ples embodied in the 1974 law making it 
possible to obtain Government docu. 
ments not protected by thesecurity ex-| 
emptions, But he said the C.I.A. had to 


;commit 80 to 90 employees to the process- 


no}. 


ing of such requests and received 
extra funds for the purpose. =.-, 0:2: 
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By William Safire 
WASHINGTON, June 6 — Eighteen 
‘months from now, a newly-elected 
- President will be going over recom- 
mendations to appoint a group of for- 
eign and defense policy professionals 
who operate just below the tap, who 
have grown up reading and criticizing 
and helping each other, and who frame 


most of the far-reaching decisions. 


made by the men in the limelight. : 


’ The “new-boy network’’ will write 
tomorrow’s option papers, turn the 
spigot for tomorrow’s leaks, deter- 
mine the parameters for the top lead- 
er’s decisions. Like cartridges in a 


‘clip, when the order comes from the . 
electorate to ‘lock and. load,’ these. .. 
men will naturally be inserted into ous. 


national securitysystem. - 


They know who. they are; the ones” 


chosen first will bring in the others. 
One network. would be called to arms 
by a soft-lining Kennedy Presidency; 
a different set would be put in place by 


a Reagan, a Connally, or a Moynihan. .. 
. .Since they could determine our des-.' 
_tiny, let’s take a preliminary | Jook at : 


them. 
‘Ina Kennedy White ‘House (haide- 


‘reanned by David Burke), many soit- . 


line. apparatchiks- would remain: 
David Aaron, Tony Lake, Richard Hol- 
brooke, David McGiftfert, Richard 


Moose (there goes Africa again) and . 


Lynn Davis of PRM-10 fame. The Na- 
tional Security Adviser. could be 
. Thomas Hughes of the Carnegie Foun- 

dation; John Steinbrimer of Brookings, 

Graham Allison of Harvard, or the 
. present N.S.C.’s former Kennedy 


Staffer, Robert Hunter. Jan Kalicki,-.. 
_ who now heads foreign policy for the . 
Kennedy shadow government, would’ 


-be placed near, but not at, the top.. 
“This soft-line network would want 


Odeen. Jan Lodal would be a likely ac- 


tivist for the arms control agency, and | 
Toni Chayes is destined to be the first ‘ 


Democratic woman Service chief, ag 
Secretary of the Air Force. -2/, ued. 
If the next President is a ‘hharddiner © 
attuned to the Soviet global threat, 
five names spring to mind as potential 
National Security Advisers: Harvard 


Prof. Richard Pipes, Deputy C.1.A. Di- ' 


rector Frank Carlucci, and .three - 


heavyweight strategists: John Leh-. . 


rnan, Edward Luttwak ang Bieta 
Allen. 


Let’s put Pipes i in that slot, with Car” " 


lucci as DEPSECDEF, Lehman as 
Navy Secretary (to save the nuclear 
carriers), Allen at the N.S.C. to re- 
vamp our intelligence and eed 


AppPatger For meietse 200 e i 


Hant Luttwak as. the N.S.C.’s, free. ; 
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wheeling intellectual and unthinkable- 


' thought man, 


To add Congressional and press 
savvy to the Special Coordinating 
Committee of Forty, we’ll make Sena- |, 
tor Jackson’s aide, Richard Perle, 
Deputy National Security Adviser, 
with Congressional staffer William 
Schneider and U.S.C.’s William Van 
Cleave to be the SALT-shakers. 


That N.S.C. staff, which should once 
again become an exciting place to be, 
would include Prof: Scott Thompson of 
Tuft’s Fletcher School; Kenneth Adel- 
man of Stanford; Michael Ledeen of 
the Georgetown Center, to handle Eu- 


~ rope; Sven Kraemer, a Senate staffer, 
"on global issues; RAND's Richard (‘‘A 


Revolution is not ‘a-Dinner Party’) 
Solomon toughening our China policy, 


“in tandem with Penn State. Prof. Par- 
w ris Chang. Senator Sam Nunn’s advit. 
. er, Jeff Record, would add Congres- 


sional know-how and William Odom - 
could be the holdover from the Brze 
zinski era, as the new man’s military 
aide. Richard Whalen would takeover | 
for Jerrold Schecter as es om- | 
budsman. . 

’ Outside the White House'in a hard 40 
line era, Cabinet officials like Don 
Rumsfeld, Paul Nitze, Laurence Sil- 


_berman, Robert Ellsworth and Thom- 


mas Reed. would look below to find 


‘Martin Hoffman and Prof. Bing West | 


at key posts in Defense, with Seymour 
Weiss —- an old Kissinger adversary — 
as Deputy Secretary of State. John 
Connally’s issues director, Sam Hos- 
kinson, would be a: likely choice for 
Deputy Director. of Central Intelli- 
gence under C.I.A. chief William’ J. 
Casey or wiry Al Haig. - ; 

‘But what if a dark horse flashes by. 


‘the finish line first? If it’s Jerry 


’ Fonda, unless he opts for Dewy hard- 
‘an amenable hawk to be Deputy Secre-: ~ 

tary of Defense — perhaps the Navy’s.’ | 
James Woolsey,.or non-Irish Philip: 


line Joan Baez. : 


| 

| 

Brown, the N.S.C. job could ga to Jane 
‘If the ship of state comes ‘in for 


George Bush: or Howard Baker, the 


Kissingerian - network -stands a 
,chance: Hal Sonnenfeldt is adamant:} 


“about remaining in private life, but. 


Winston Lord would be a natural fora 

. key post at State in a centrist network, 
and Brent. Scowcroft is available for 
the N.S.C. call. William Hyland, who 
knows where the bodies are buried, -| 
would be useful in any administration, - 
0 help mop up the memoirs later. 

«Is the existence of these ‘‘new-boy | 
“networks” - ‘sinister? Quite the cor . 
trary: after-we decide on our Presi- 
- dent next year, there will be no long, 
indecisive groping about for a way to 
make and carry out policy. All that is 
needed is an articulated point of view, 
‘a definite mental set, and a trumpet 
that is not uncertain. With that long. 4 


corgi -5 


Ops pa teams will hit 


ground running. .. ane wegen dite tec 
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Can the American intelligence - 
network effectively. monitor: the Soviet 
Union to. ensure compliance’. with 
strategic arms limitations agreements? ~ 

Frank C. Carlucci, deputy director of: 
the Central latelligence Agency, 
declined: to provide that “assurance 
during a. news conference Saturday: at: 
the Lake of the Ozarks. “ 

“I think the Senate will be- impressed: 
with the monitoring capability - we. 
have,’’. Carlueci said.with reference to® 
the upcoming Senate ‘hearings on: thes 
Carter administration’s proposed. SAL‘ 
‘Il treaty. with the Soviet Union: 
’ Carlucci, however, declined to discus: 
any specifics : of:s.that.. monitoring: 
capability .or its effectiveness... The 


deputy director::-was . visiting ‘Mid-? 
Missouri. during ‘the Memorial. Day’ . 


weekend to speak before members of the: | 
Central Missouri Press Association: : 
“All we-can do is tell the Senate in in 
‘closed sessions. how. we can monitor the 
Soviets.. and“ how we can detect - 
cheating,’ Carlucci said. He added, “‘it 
would be inappropriate for someone in 
my position to express a personal ae 
‘of view.” 
The deputy director said ‘two récent 
developments — the loss: of. the. CIA - 
monitoring base in Iran and the leak to . 
the Soviet Union of a top-secret. manual 
explaining. the KH-11. U:S:. satellite’ 
system — have “reduced the’ confidence, 
level” of the monitoring network. ° “ 


The KH-11 manual was stolen by ‘ 


junior CIA employee and turned over to. 
the Soviet Union. The CIA employee, 


: imitations: agreements’ as ‘“‘a process 


~~ Carlucci added, 


27 May 1979 


Ss. monitoring — 
capability probed 


William’ Kampiles,’ was: sioner, 


convicted of treason and sentenced to 40 
years imprisonment. - 

"Pm unhappy that the: KH iL cnanual, 
was furnished to the: Soviet. Union,” 
Carlucci said, ‘and while it is. serious, I 
‘wouldn't describe it as crippling,’” ae 


“* The deputy director made a: ‘similar 
‘observation concerning the loss of the 


ty) 

Iranian base. ‘‘Our- monitoring 
capability is-essentially-a network and 
“the loss of any one part’ reduces our: 


*-confidence level,’’ Carlucci said. wee 


iti is a concern, it is not crippling.’ : 
Carlucci described * strategic ‘arms. 


leading to. mutual restraints’ and he 

, added, “‘all of us are. in. favor of Aimiting 

strategic arms.”?. °: a 
 Carlucci. later: declined:-to- ‘give ‘an 


opinion specifically...regarding: the 
“proposed SALT IT accord. ‘Our people 


‘do not take a position,” he said, “we're 
nota Polls y-making part of the executive 
branch.’ 

' Asked his’ opinion of what “would 
-happen*to a CIA official who publicly 
opposed SALT II, Carlucei. said, “if 


"someone wanted to express a personal 


view, : ‘he would epee an ppueabon ed 


“When a person ‘goes to work for the 
CIA,..he ‘accepts: a certain::amount. of. 
discipline, ”. Carlucci . said’ 3A: Cle 
without discipline cannot be effective.’?: 
“this is not to say that. 


there is no. -dissent-. within. the: 


organization.”’ When questioned about - 
the frequency or nature of dissenting: 


opinions regarding SALT II, he said, “I 
don’t think it would’ be > appropriate for 
me tocomment.” - ABs: 


Carlucci also felt it inappropriate to 


~ comment on a number of other questions 
. put to him Saturday. He declined to 


comment on the recent trade of captured 


‘Soviet spies for Soviet dissidents and he 

declined to discuss his view of retired 
“military ~ officials: who: have publicly 
: opposed SALT IT. .: 


A native of Beranton! Pa., and a 
former U.S. ambassador to Portugal, 
Carlucci took office as deplity director of 
the CIA in February of 1978. ©. ~ 

He is..a’ 1952 graduate of Princeton 
University and he served as.a lieutenant 
junior grade in. the U.S. Navy before 


‘attending. Harvard Graduate Sehout of 


Business Administration. 
\ Carlucci :has- previously served - as 


‘under -secretary. of the. federal 


Department of Health, Education and 


“Welfare, deputy director of the Office of 


Management and Budget, and assistant 


director for ~ ee, Office ; of 
Economic Opportunity. <0 =~ nee 
“ey, 
PL 
b,. 
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FpAR 
Intelligence aired 


Frank C. Carlucci, deputy director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, 
responds to a question during a 
Saturday news conference held at the 
lake of the Ozarks: Carlucci, who 


visited Mid-Missouri during the. 
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” Memorial Day weekend to speak to 


members of the Central Missouri 
Press Association, discussed the role 
of the. intelligence network in 


' monitoring strategic arms limitations: 
‘agreements with the Soviet Union. 
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Betty Beale 


It was the kind of diplomatic dinner 
that embassy hostesses strive for. It 
was awash with figures that give 
Washington soirees a certain eclat. It 
abounded with political observations 
and recollections as orety proper 
Capital ee should. 


It was Moroccan Ambassador and { 
Mrs. Bengelloun’s party for Washing- | 
ton Star Editor and Mrs. Murray Gart | 
and it drew,:among others, the chief | 
justice of the United States and the | 
_Senate’s most powerful member (at | 
least next to the majority leader) Rus- | 

:sell Long — two-men who rarely sally |. 

_ forth for mid-week, black-tie socializ- 

. ing. Another rarity on the party circuit... 

' was the CIA’s deputy director Frank 
Carlucci and his wife. Frank admitted 
he knows where the Shah of Iran is 
going t to live but wouldn’ tsav... : 
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Deputy CIA Director 


To Give Keynote Talk 


Frank -C, Car- 
- lucei, deputy di- 

rector of the 
United States 
Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, 
will be the key- 
note speaker at 
the 54th annual 
convention of the 
Central Missouri : 
Press Association Frank C, Carlucci 
Saturday evening, May 26, at 
Kirkwood Lodge on the Lake of the 
Ozarks. 

Carlucci’s address is scheduled for 8 
p.m. Saturday in the Kirkwood Lodge 
Terrace Room. 

Carlucci was sworn in as deputy 
director of the CIA on Feb. 10, 1978. 

A native of Scranton, Penn., 
Carlucci graduated from Princeton 
University in 1952. He served as a 
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lieutenant. (junior grade) in the U.S, 
Navy from 1952 and 1954 and 
following his military service attended’ 
the Harvard Graduate School of | 
Businesses Administration (1954-55). : 
He joined.the U.S. Foreign Service 
in 1956: i 
From 1969 to 1970, Carlucci served | 
as assistant director for operation« ‘ 
Office of Economic Opportunity, and ' 
from January to September 1971 as 
director of OEO. In 1971, he was 
appointed associate director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, 
followed by his appointment as deputy 
director. From 1972 to 1974, he served 
as under secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Carlucci was appointed United ! 
States ambassador to Portugal in | 
December, 1974, and served in that | 
position for three years. He is a career 
minister in the U.S. Foreign Service. 
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Article appeared 
on page A-l, 8 


‘and RICHARD SANDZA © 


:ByJOETRENTO . | 


Two life insurance companies | 
are refusing to pay John A. Pais-| 
ley’s widow $200,000 in death bene- 
fits because they, are not con-. 
vinced the former: top CIA official 
is dead. 

A body. pulled from the ‘Chiesa> 
pe ake Bay last Oct 2 was, 
dentified as Paisley by the Mary- 

_land state medical examiner, with | 
the help of-the FBI. Both Mutual: 
Life Insurance Co. of New York 
(MONY) and Mutual. OF. Omaha 
think otherwise: - yo bg pia 

“There is no evidérice Mr. Palst 
ley is dead,”’-said Jerry. dent of 
an assistance vice: presi ent of 
grou claims at MO 

ere is- no convincing’ aay 
dence Mr. Paisley is dead,” echo- 
ed Len Tondeli,-a spokesman for. 

Mutual of Omaha, ‘We eonslder 
this a false death claim’: 24, 

Each company hoids a $100, 000: 
policy in Paisley's name, with his} 
widow, Mary Anif, a& the beneficl- 
ary, Mrs. ‘Paisley, from whom he 
was .estranged,. was. herself -not 
convinced that the body in the bay 
was her-husband’s and hiréd:an 
attorney and:a private: guvestlse- 
tor to determine the fatts.. ae 


& 2 Paisley, 35; liad been serving asl 
eputy: “director of strategic -re-: 
‘search for the Central Intelligence 
Agency. when he cen te relied 
$n 1974, eS oe 
After nis empt 5 boat was found 
in the bay, and after the body] ater} 
‘identified 45 His.was found a. week’ 
later, the CLA ¢laimed he had been? 
‘retired fromi:a low-level Analyst's: 
job. for: several years “and . was 
Working fot:Coopers &- Lybrand, 
the world j.tlargest : accounting 


mi fm 

Paisley. Wi f covered “under: 2 
MON: group! insurance ; nip th 
with. Coo 78% de: L wit 
which he, 
and was supposedly working bg 
time. Friends‘of Paisley as. well as 


PG dis be cata ee Ree ee PE ee 


| 
1 
{ 


+ $180-a-day. consultldg Job: for! the 
Aa ency: S| 
ernard. Pensterwald: Mrs. 
“a. Paisley’ 3, attorney, Jsald! "the. ac- 
7 ‘counting job‘ ‘just doesn’t add’ up 
fHe couldn't. even balance his Own 
~ checkbook.” reg HUREES s 
> Said. ‘Vyscocil of Mutual of: ‘New 
: York, “Tt is not clear who he wag 
_ working for when he came under 
> our coverage.” An investigator for 
, the company went further, “We 
- have & hunch ey) is not only 
alive but being held . » Nothing 
adds up here.” 


Said Tondell of Mutual. of | 
Omaha, “It is an unusual case, to | 
put it mildly. Our investigators | 
are working onit.” 


- United Mutual of Omaha, the 
division that handled the Paisely | 
claim, has sent its investigators to’ 
‘review police reports and has been ! 
‘in contact with the Senate Intelli- : 
i gence Committee, ee to a. 


‘source in the company..es we | 
7 ' 


"The Senate Seianiitine fuss is not | 
convineed it knows all the facts 
about either Paisley’s role with 
the agency or his disappearance. 
The commitiée is continuing its! 
own probe after expressing dissat- 
isfaction with: oa ge 
Department probe. : 


a “body, weighted with diving’ 
weights, and with a bullet wound 
-behind the left ear, was fished 
from the bay in October. It was 
identified by Dr. Russell K. Fish- 
er, the Maryland state medical 
examiner, from fingerprints sup- | 
plied- by the FBI and from. =, 


upper dental plate. 


“The prints, the News-Journal 
later learned, had been mailed in: 
nearly 40 years earlier to the FBI; 
office in’ Phoenix, Ariz., by a 
‘Jack Paisley.’’ No later prints 
were allegedly found, And the den-| 
tist who identified the teeth oo 
later he was merely shown a e| 


a million people, since he had no 
dental records. - 
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Maryland State Police listed the! 
cause of death as of “unknown: 
determination” but decided Pais-, 
ley had probably committed sul] 
cide. | 


oR , : 


ae 
In the June 11 issue of Look maga-: 
zine, Betty Myers, a woman who; 


said she had had a “liaison” with : 


Paisley for more thaia year be-i 
fore his death, said she had. tapes) 
made by Paisle aboard his sloop) 
Brilling in which he discussed his’ 
unhappiness with life. Racer: if 


Paisley’ $ job with Coopers & Ly. 
brand is being investigated by. the 
insurance companies and by the, 
intelligence ~- committee, The! 
News-Journal has learned that: 
Paisley was assessing for the CLA! 
the impact of the United States’! 
Joss of satellite secrets to the Sovi- 
et Union while he was supposedly 
working for the accounting firm. © 


‘The Senate committee is looking: 
at the apparent close links be-/ 
tween Coopers & Lybrand and the! 
Central Intelligence Agency. Pais-: 
ley's immediate boss, K. vee 
Smith, once had the responsibility { 
of concealing CIA spending in the; 
Defense Department budget, -ae-| 


.cording to department sources. i 


Philip -A.t Odeen,” partner’ in! 


Mie of the accounting firi, | 


was a Staff official of the National ! | 
Security Council during the Nixon | 
administration: Marcia. Carlucci, ! 
wife of the present deputy director ; 
of the CIA, is manager of the spe- : 
cial projects division of Coopers & ! 
Lybrand’s Washington office. a 
| 


A spokesman for Coopers & Le! 
brand in New York said, "our of-.: 
fices are run on an individual } 
basis. We are not aware of any ar- | 
rangement” with the CIA. Smith, 
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Turner Is in Trouble 


Another wave of departures at the 
Central Intelligence Agency— 
many of them under pressure— 
has so outraged some senior offi- 
cials that one of them, in only 
halfhearted jest. is advocating a 
“coup deta” to topple Director 
Stansfield Turner. 

Certainly Langley contains the 
classic ingredients for revolution: 
an autocratic and unpopular lead- 
ership, a demoralized citizen- 
ry. loss of pride, and bumbling 
performance. 

The person being pushed by the 
intelligence community for Tur- 
ner’s chair is Frank Carlucci, his 
present deputy. A skilled bureau- 
crat, Carlucci is one of the few 
high-level Nixonites to retain 


‘power in the Carter administra- 


tion. He first gained prominence 
25 a troubleshooter in HEW, then 
Juckily sat out the Watergate 
years as ambassador to Postuyal, 
and came to the CIA in 1977, 
Although Carlucci has no in- 
teiligence background, pros re- 
spect him as a talented adminis- 
trator with the good sense to keep 
his hands off daily agency opera- 
tions. “As director,”” says one 
official, ‘‘Carlucci would be 
content to work as a manager and 
not try to play superspy.”” 
Turner cornmands no such re- 
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spect among intelligence career- 
ists serving under him. He is 
blamed for the current brain-drain 
of resignations that is stripping 
the agency of what one person 
calls its “intellectual cadre."’ The 
more than 300 resignations since 
January | include such key fig- 
ures as William Christison, chief 
of the office of regional and’ 
political analysis; Vincent Hey- 
man, chief of the operations 
center: and Sayre Sievens, deputy 
director of the National Forcign 
Assessment Center. 

To insiders, these departures 
are even more serious than 


a, 


Stansfield Turner 


Turner’s ‘‘Hlalloween Massacre” 
in 1977, when he summarily 
fired, retired. or reassigned more 
than 800 clandestine operatives, 
many by terse form-letter. 

“In 1977," one official says, 
‘Turner got rid of the spooks. 
This time he got rid of the 
brains.”’ Even loyalists concede 
the CIA was overloaded with 
Cold War-era covert officers. Yet 
they decry Turner’s ouster of 
analysts responsible for refining 
the rivers of raw intelligence that 
flow in daily from agent and em- 
bassy reports, Satellite pictures, 
and electronic intercepts. 


May 1979 
Rightly or wrongly, the view 
within the CIA is that Turner ts: 
preoccupied with self-promotion. | 
He wants to incorporate the De-: 
fense Intelligence Agency, the 
Pentagon's spy branch. into the’ 
CIA, and elevate the post of di- 
rector of Central Intelligence to_ 
Cabinet rank. 

Tumer lost bot these attempts | 
during the last round of budset 
whiting. But he continues to curry , 
favor with the White House, and , 
particularly with Zbigniew, 
Brzezinski, Carter’s national-, 
secunty adviser. Tumer is ac-- 
cused by subordinates of rewrit-: 
ing National Intelligence Esti- : 
mates to avoid aay SALT HE or’ 
détente ripples. He is also said to , 
have cut off the agency's Iranian 
desk from key message traffic 
during the Shah's final turbulent 
days. Defense Secretary Harold - 
Brown, also knocked off the’ 
routing list. dispatched a spy of 
hisownto pilfera copy of one key | 
cable from the National Security . 
Council. i 

Prognosis: The intelligence 
community is capable of toppling 
an unwanted director—witness 
the hapless Theodore Sorensen. : 
The same voices are now being ° 
raised, in quiet congressional of- , 
fices and elsewhere. against: 

tansfield Turner. By fall. expect | 
Jimmy Catter to see Tumer as! 
heavy baggage and find some-; 
place else to send him. 
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Advice and 
Dissent 


Carter wants a tighter ship | 


or more than two years, Jimmy Car- 

ter has tolerated his Cabinet mem- 
bers’ shortcomings, forgiven their mis- 
takes and ignored the advice of outsiders 
that he shake up the top level of his Ad- 
ministration or even fire some people. But 
now Carter is beginning to have second 
thoughts. Reports TIME Washington Bu- 
reau Chief Robert Ajemian: “According 
to close aides, Carter is dissatisfied with 
the quality of certain advice and with 
some of the decision making beneath him. 
Mindful of his wobbly standing in the 
polls, he is determined to improve the 
Cabinet’s performance. 

- One result is that, to assure loyalty, 
the President has taken more control over 
agency appointments. For example, Com- 
merce Secretary Juanita Kreps wanted to 
promote Frank Weil to be her under sec- 
retary, but was told to find someone who 
was a stronger supporter of Carter. Weil 
lined up endorsements from several Sen- 
ators and Cabinet members, but the Pres- 
ident held firm. 

In addition, Carter is showing increas- 
ing irritation with aides who seem unpre-_ 

pared or uncertain. After hearing several 
high: level staffers in the Oval Office de- 
bate how he should announce his energy 
policy, Carter angrily shut off the discus- 
sion and bluntly ordered, “Get your act to- 


’ gether.” Now, say aides, he intends to put 


similar pressure on top-level officials out- 
side the White House. Among them: 
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» James Schlesinger. “He feels shafted by! 
Schlesinger,” says a top presidential aide, 
The President believes that the Energy 
Secretary has shown i insensitivity toward : 
Tran and bollixed negotiations for Mex- 
ican gas by insulting Mexico's envoys. 
Carter no longer relies on Schlesinger | 
alone for advice on energy policy. In pre- 

paring for his energy speech earlier this! 
month, the President reached around the : 
Energy Secretary and invited all Cabinet | 
members to chip in with ideas, Last week, ' 
Carter named Domestic Adviser Stuart | 
Eizenstat to head the Administration ; 
team that will lobby for the windfall prof- } 

its tax in Congress, and deliberately left | 


out Schlesinger. 
» Ray Marshall. Administration officials 
complain that the Labor Secretary has 
been a dead loss at negotiating with the 
Teamsters Union. Asa result, Carter has 
had to deal directly with Union President 
Frank Fitzsimmons. Carter made some ' 
headway with Fitzsimmons but was un-; 
able to head off the Teamsters strike. 
> Stansfield Turner. The CIA 4tA_director 
looked 1 better to_ to Carter in in Navy whites Carter in Navy whites | 
than he does in iichareeofUS Licieene of U.S. intelligence. | 
{ 


Carter is now said to agree with critics 
that his Annapolis classmate is too BP Te apous classmate is too much 
.OF a lig ofa lightweight and military bureaucrat” and military bureaucrat : 
for the job. Carter gives higher marks to 
Turner’s deputy, Frank Carlucci. But oe 
Cause Of the trequent turnover of CIA 
rectors—five in six years ; 
“the President is reluctant to: 
make a change. 
» Alfred Kahn. The loose 
tongue of the chairman of the 
Council on Wage and Price 
Stability is increasingly both-: 
ersome to the White House. | 
Within two working days, | | 
Press Secretary Jody Powell, 
twice had to “clarify” Kahn’s 
Statements. First the inflation 
czar told a congressional | 
committee that he did not fa- | 
vor Carter’s plan to decontrol 
oil prices. Soon afterward 
presidential aides apparently 
changed Kahn’s mind. Said Kahn: “T am 
now 100% behind the decision to decon- 
trol. I always have been 494% behind | 
it.” Then he told an AFL-CIO rally that fail- | 
ure of voluntary wage-price guidelines to | 
slow inflation would lead to either man- | 
datory controls or a recession, Powell had | i 
to make clear to reporters that the Pres- . 
ident disagreed and that Kahn was not : 
signaling an imminent change in policy. 
Said a White House aide: “Kahn does a: 
wonderful job, but he’s too damn flip.” 


Carter, in fact, is dissatisfied with his ' 
economic policymaking i in general. One , 
problem is that he refuses to rely on only ! 


er as he listens first to Charles Schultze, 


a 
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chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, then to 
Treasury Secretary W. Mi-. 
chael Blumenthal and finally | 
to several other aides. More- | 
over, the economic advisers ' 
are unable to work well to-j 
gether. Kahn does’ not get’ 
along with his council’s direc- 
tor, Barry Bosworth, and has 
set up his own little bureau- 
cracy separate from the wage ! 
and price guidelines program 
a block away. Blumenthal 
has been squabbling with, 
Trade Negotiator Robert 
Strauss. Ata Cabinet meeting 
last month, the Treasury Secretary AC | 
cused Strauss of having worked out a; 
sweetheart deal with the tex- 
tile industry that limits im- 
ports,.in exchange for its 
support of the Tokyo Round 
of tariff reductions. Strauss 
claims his actions were po- 
litically necessary. 
The President’s top eco- 
nomic advisers are also dis- 
tressed at the situation. They : 
engaged in. some soul searche ; 
ing at a danish-and-coffee 
breakfast two weeks ago in 
Blumenthal’s Treasury De- 
partment dining room. For 
instances, they criticized ; 
themselves for failing to fol- :. 
low through on policy decisions and for’ 
having talked for three months about, 
ways to slow down the economy without: 
agreeing on a set of recommendations for, 
the President. Complained one adviser at | 
the table: “We talk and talk and nothing 
“happens.” 

On the other hand, the. Administra- 
tion’s foreign policymaking seems to be 
functioning better than ever. Carter seems: 
more comfortable with National Security 
Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski. On a pic- 
ture of the two of them j Jogging in Jeru-| 
salem last month, Carter jokingly wrote: | 
“At least once we're in step.” The Pres-| 
ident is still high on Secretary of State: 
Cyrus Vance, but some aides believe that! 
because of Carter's personal involvement! 
in the Middie East negotiations, Vance| 

: alone will not have the clout: 
to keep future talks on track. 

Despite Carter’s unhap-| 
piness with some of the peo-! 
ple around him, there is no! 
Sign of any imminent major | 
personnel changes. Instead, | 
the President is considering’ 

_ ways to bear down harder on, 
his team and improve perfor-: 
mance. Says an aide who has: 
the President's confidence:: 
“If he wants to get re-elect-: 
ed, he’s gat to have the stom-' 
ach for being tougher on his. 
people. They’ve got to da bet-- 
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Scrutiny # or CIA 


Arguing that it is losing valuable information 
because of the Freedom of Information Act, the 
Central Intelligence Agency is trying to get the 
law amended to protect the agency from FOI 
suits. CIA Deputy Director Frank Carlucci told 
a House Intelligence subcommittee that foreign 
sources are reluctant to cooperate with the CIA 
because of fear that their indentities will be 

« exposed under the FOI act. 
Under the amendment proposed by the CIA, 
certain materials, such as those dealing with 
‘clandestine activities and relations with foreign 
governments, would not-have to be reviewed by 
a court unless they contained information about 
the person making the request. The objection to 
this proposal is that it seems to cover catego- 
ries under which some of the worst CIA abuses" 
of the past have occurred — bribing of foreign 
officials and meddling in the internal political 
affairs of democratic countries. 

If the CIA is getting information that is genu- 
inely. essential to the’ national security of the 
United States, the agency can already count on 
judges to rule out disclosure of that information 
under existing exemptions in the law. At the 
same time, foreign intelligence services would 
have good reason to be assured that genuinely 
valid security information would be safeguard- 
ed. Doubt would be most likely to arise as to — 
information about.intrusion into matters in 
which the CIA has no business meddling. It is 
exactly this kind of information that should be 
subject to review and disclosure. In view of the 
CIA’s record of dirty tricks at home and 
_abroad, risking the loss of some fringe informa. 
tion from foreign sources is better than assum- 
ing the risk of another spree of CIA abuses-. 


——— 
* 
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CIA chief says: | 
‘We are trying 
ito be more cpen’ 


By MILL. Stein 


The Central Intelligence Agency is try- 
ing to be “more open with the media and 
the public’’ by passing out unclassified 
material and being responsive to in- 
quires, Director Stansfield Turner said 
in Los Angeles (March 30). 

‘We're no longer stuck in the ‘no 
comment’ grove,”” Admiral Turner add- 
ed, “although we sometimes have to 
say ‘no comment.” ”’ 

Speaking at a breakfast meeting of the 
Greater Los Angeles Press Club, the! 
CIA chief said, “We are doing a vital job: 
and we want you (the press) to know as 
much about it as we can. But sometimes 
our need for some level of secrecy is in 
contradiction to the media's job of keep- 
ing the public informed.” 

Turner noted that, like the press, the 
CIA also has a responsibility to protect 
its sources. The organization, he con- 
tinued, must also protect government 
policy makers. .. 

**When we have an ‘exclusive’ we try 
to hold on to it as long as we can,”’ 
Turner admitted. “But still, we can un- 
derstand each other's purposes and mo- 
tives 0 we can keep you informed while 
protecting our sources and our policy 
makers.” 

At the same time, however, Tumer 
was sharply critical of newspaper ac- 
counts that, in his opinion, dredge. up | 
**well worn’’ CIA stories and present 
them as news. 

*‘We read about some charges against 
the CIA and then in the last paragraph 
we find that it happened in 1952,” he 
explained.The director also took a swipe 
at government employees who leak in- 
formation to the press. - 

“*“A large percentage of the leakers 
have motives which are not alturistic,”” 
he said. “To publish their information 
may not be in the public interest.” 


The dire director said he favored prosecu- 
tion of persons who release classified in- 
formation. 

_ Turner expressed further distaste for 
*ex-CIA agents who have written critical 
= books exposing the inner workings of the 
agency. 


In a question and answer session, ; 
Tumer claimed that the publication of 
the Pentagon Papers weakened the CIA 
and ‘‘led to more disclosures by irre- 
sponsible people.”’ Tumer said he favored 
tightening the rules for releasing clas-. 
sified information, noting that the United | 
States exchanges some secrets with 
friendly countries. 

“These nations will not want to share 
their secrets if they are to appear in the 
US press,’’ Turner pointed out. 

However, the director said the CIA 
has made changes in its handling of clas- 
sified and unclassified material so, that 
standards are more specific and author- 
ity to classify more limited. 

To another questioner, Turner con-; 
ceded that the CIA had miscalculated 
events in Iran but added, ‘*the press in) 


academia didn’t do much better.”* 


x we * 


The Deputy Director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA) told a Harris- 
burg, Pa., audience March 10 that the 
Freedom of Information Act is ‘‘erod- 


ing”* the ability of the agency to recruit NTL 


and protect agents overseas. 

Frank C. Carlucci, in an address ata 
meeting of the Keystone State Chapter 
of the Association of Former InteHigence 
Officers, said the ‘Principal impedi- 
ment’’ facing CIA agents is the ability to 
“protect their sources and methods’, 
adding that this ability has *teroded’* 
under FOI. 

“Everyone is ‘claiming a legitimate 
need to know, but it’s axiomatic, the 
more people who know, the more leaks 
are likely. ‘ 

**Ie’s not the workload’’ of handling && 
requests a week at a cost of $3 a year, 

“but the ‘chilling effect’ this has on our 

work overseas. We seem to have laws 
that help our enemies. No one is going to 
‘confide in you if his information or his 
name is going to come out jn the news- 
paper or congressional hearing.”’ Car- 
lucci_said. _—— 
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CLA. AIDE DEPLORES 
__DATA-RELEASE al 


Says Freedom of Information Act 
- Scares off Valuable Sources 


.. Mr. Cariucei did not identify the for- 
mer Cabinet member in testimony before 


. Mr. Carlucci said that the Central In 
tens front ese posits oe 
quests from gners, “poss 
sentatives of hostile loteiligence serv- 
ces” \ - Y 
- TheC.LA. has proposed an amendment 
to the law under which certain materials,. 
such as those dealing with clandestine ac- 
tivities abroad and relations with foreign 
‘governments, would not hava to be re~ 
“viewed unless they contained information} 
about the person making the request... - 
“Recently, the chief of a major foreign 
intellig: Service sat in my office and 
flatly stated that he could not fully coop- 
erate as long as C.I.A. is subject to the 
act,”’ Mr. Carlucei testified.. te ET 
. “This representative noted, correct ctly, 
that even information denied under the 
exemptions was subject to later review 
and possible release by a U.S. court,” he 
oe big is this ei fortunately not yet, | 
was not ina ition to guar.: 
antee that it will not.’", ae fe hit a 


+ he 6 Oo 
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5 Frank Carlucci, a Scranton na- 
tive named deputy director of the 
Ceatral Intelligence Agency in . 
1978, is interviewed des staff writer 
Don Sarvey. . 


Q: When you work for 2 aii orgati- 


ization such as the CIA it must make 


your outlook on the world a little 
different than the ordinary citizen. 
How does it differ? = 
: A: Weill, it’s an enormous educa- 
tion. You get a perspective of the 
world that you can’t get. anywhere 
else in government. I’ve been.a for- 


eign service: officer for some 22 
years, serving in different parts of 
the world, but never have I gotten | 
quite the overview that I have now. . 
Not only do. you see what the poli-. 
cies are, but you get an insight into 
all the inside information. From that 
aspect, it’s a fascinating experience. 
Q: It sometimes seems through — 
American eyes that the world is an 
ever more hostile place. Is that real- 
ly true? Do we have genuine friends? 
; A: Let’s put it this way, I think 
the world’s a more complicated’ 
place. Twenty: years ago when I 


came into the foreign service, things 
were fairly straightforward. I can| 
recall at that time we were worried | 
about Korea. Korea was allied with : 
China. China was allied with the So- : 
viet Union. We've now seen @ proxy | 
struggle between the Soviet Union. 
and China, and who knows where- 
Korea stands? We’ve seen the Third- 


World emerge as ...:an ideological | 


STATINTL 


battleground. We've seen the non- 
aligned movement. We've seen the 
growth of strategic weapons and an 
effort to reach a SALT agreement. 
We've seen national revolutions ... 
most recently in Iran. It’s become a 


‘lot more complicated. I don’t think 


this ... means that we don’t have 
friends, that people don’t listen to us 


_and respect us. The fact that our 
- president is in Israel trying to bring 
the two sides of that dispute togeth- 


er is evidence of the continuing 
prestige of the United States. 
Q: With detente seemingly los- 


‘ing ground, is there any chance: 


there’s a new Cold War era abead of 


; us?: 


Al don’t know that I'd accept 
your characterization that we're 
losing ground. If you put yourself in 


. the shoes of the Soviets, if you are 


Ivan Ivanovich looking at your gov- 
ernment, we find that that govern-_ 
ment has problems. It’s got a succes- 
sion problem, it’s got a leadership 
problem — aging. leadership. It’s got 
an oil problem. Their oil is topping 
out, rising demand. It’s got an agri- 
cultural probiem. It’s got a problem 
of rising consumer expectations and. 
declining growth rates. And they 
haven't done all that well. Obvious- | 
ly. they've got problems with China. | 
Ane their reiations with Japan are 
not all that good. They don't have | 
much to show after massive support 
for Castro all these years in’ Latin 
America. In Africa they’ve got some 
targets of opportunity, but they 
were kicked out of Ghana and Guin- 
ea, Zaire, Sudan, Egypt, semana: 


They’ve made some progress, obvi-' 
ously, in places like Afghanistan | 
and the People’s Democratic Repub- | 
lic of Yemen, (but) it’s by no means 
certain that they‘ve done all that 
well in the Middle East — not even | 
in Iran, because the foreign policy 
orientation of Iran has yet. to be 
-decided. 

So, I don’t accept the character 
ization that.we are losing. I would 
accept the characterization that the 
Soviet Union has become much | 
more adventuristic in its foreign; 
policy. It has shown a greater pro-! 
pensity or greater willingness to use 
its own military personnel overseas! 
and to exercise its influence through” 
Cuban and other proxies. And that is} 
a significant new development that 
we have to take into account. 

Q: Did China give any advance 
warning to the U.S. of its intent ta 
invade Vietnam? 

A: Well, the vice prime minister 
of China really didn’t hide his inten- 
tions from anybody: at any time, ! 
whether he was in the United States. 
or in China. He made it clear that | 
the People’s Republic of China took 
a hostile view toward the Vietnam , 
invasion of Cambodia and indicated | 
China would be obliged to ‘take: — 


action. It came as NO on SUEPriee 


to me. 

Q@: There has-been some criti- 
cism that the U.S. government | 
didn’t have adequate intelligence, or | 
perhaps adequate analysis of the in- 
formation we did have, to aniipat 
events in Iran. Is that true? . . 


cont ENoe? 
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A: Well, that’s a complicated 
question. The answer is, yes, we 
were able to follow the decline in: 
the shah’s authority and were able 
to predict, at least over the short 
term, that the populace was turning | 
against him and that Iran was in for | 
serious problems. It is fair to say 
that neither we nor anybody else 
that I know of predicted the dimen- 
sions of the national revolution that 
occurred — that one man would re- 
turn on a crest of popular emotion 
the way that Khomeini returned, or 
that the country ... would start to 
splinter and we would see leftist 
factions and rightist factions and re- 
ligious factions and modernization 
factions and now ... women’s 
groups. That sort of thing, we didn’t 
predict that. | 

Q: Had there heen changes in the 
shah’s regime, liberalizations, say a 
year ago, is it possible he could: have 
survived? «-- 

A: Well, don’t forget that one of 


the reasons the shah got in trouble} 


was his liberalization program. He 
was the one who tried to modernize 
‘Tran. He was the one who gave the 
rights to women. And it’s Khomeini 


who has taken the position that|. 


those rights are not appropriate un- 
der Islamic law. So, I don’t know 
that more progressive policies 
-would have helped him. You 
. always, in a situation like.this, have 
the question of when do. you pass. 
the point of no return? At. what 
point could he have altered his poli- 
cies, tried to put together a coali-, 
tion, tried to work with the relig- 
ious opposition? I couldn’t.even haze! 
ard a guegs on when that. might have: 
‘been appropriate. Certainly, in: 
‘retrospect. one can say had some 
‘action been taken a year ago it! 
might have been helpful. But the df-! 
mensions of the upheaval in Iran: 
Suggest that it was very’ deep-root- 
ed. Pisa} Syn an ee eta Sta 


Q: What are the prospects for. 


- stability in that country in the com~- 


ing months? | 


A: We're all eet of course, 
“but there’s no question (that) there: 
are factions. There are leftist fac-' 
_tions ... and then there are more’ 
conservative groups. Prime Minister | 
Bazargan is trying to get his govern- 
ment under way. The military ...is 
without a command structure. The 
populace is divided and the economy 
is in bad shape. There are various 
nationalist groups, the Kurds for 
_example, that are demanding more 
autonomy. The country is, in effect, 


riddied with. problems...My .own - 
view is that, despite the best efforts - 


of well-intentioned leaders, it wili 


take some time = Bort out these 


problems. ° 


°Q: Does what ieeaed in Iran 
hold any lesson for other Middle 
East countries, such as Saudi Ara- 
bia? Is there a danger of revolution 
spreading ~— pera with isiam- 
ic overtones? 2 


(1 AtT think Iran does demonsteacs 

that Moslem fundamentalism can be 
a potent political force. You have 
powerful Mosiem groups in places 
like Egypt. You may have noticed 
that President Sadat made a speech 
about two weeks ago in which he 
criticized the Moslem Brotherhood 
for opposing his policies. The 
Moslem Brotherhood is a fundamen- 
talist group. Saudi Arabia is a little 
bit different, in the sense that it is 
much less secularized that some of 
the: other countries are. And, of 
course, the shah had almost com- 
pletely secularized his: country. . © 


“~ Also. you've got to take into ac- 


count the fact that the rest of the ! 
Arab world is, by and large, (com- | 


_ would be MAPPFORHAIS for me to: 


posed of) Sunnite. Moslems, as op-' 
posed: to.the Shiite in [ran. That’s 

significant, both in religious terms 
and in political terms, in the. sense 
that the Shiite tend to have a more 
hierarchical religious structure, 
which can give rise to a single, para- 
mount leader, whereas the Sunnites’ 
do uot. The Sunnites are much more 
inclined to work with a secular gov- 


‘ernment, whereas the Shiites tradi- 


tionally have been a sect of opposi- 
tion. It is by no means automatic | 
that this would spread to other 
countries. But certainly, the fact | 
that Moslem fundamentalism can be 
a potent political force will not be! 
lost on the rest of the Mosiem world | 
s~ and there are about 750 million 


Q@: How keenly feit is the loss of | 
the CIA stations in Iran that, v 
‘understand, monitored Soviet mis- | 
sile sites? 

A: Well, Pm not able to talk. 
about that. We don’t talk about any | 
of our intelligence operations. \ 

Q: It has been suggested that 
perhaps the loss of these would af- 
fect our ability te monitor a new 
SALT agreement. | 

A: Well, I think it’s premature-| 
for me to comment on that. aa 
SALT agreement hasn’t been 
signed, so we really don’t know alt | 


of its provisions. And there will be 
quite an extensive debate in the Sen- 
ate on ratification. There, one of the 
central issues will be verification. 
Until the administration knows the 
provisions of the agreement and has: 
prepared its presentation, I think it. 


comment. 

»  Q: With oil playing an steading: 
role in ‘worid politics, how closely | 
does the CIA monitor the flow of oi | 
and keep tabs on reserves in wasions 
parts of the world? 

_ As Very: closely. It’s one of our 

principal concerns. We make regu- 
lar reports on it to the president; to! 
‘the Department of Energy, to the; 
secretary of. state and secretary of. 
defense. We've also put out one une! 
classified report on the world’s oil! 
reserves.and we've had- some, 
updates.: We. monitor thats. very 
closely, -— 
_ QO: We hear a a ‘tot about spy satel 
lites and sophisticated gadgets of ail | 
sorts. Have these things replaced the | | 
maninthe trenchcoat? =! 

A: By no means. In fact,. ‘fhey't re: 

‘complementary. Technical collec-- 
tion ‘can .generalty only tell you 
what happened yesterday:.or, if. 
you're lucky, what's happening | 

today. It can’t tell you anybody’ 9} 
intentions. And the traditional hur:| 
man collection. is extremely valu-/ 
able in knowing people’s intentions, | 
Our effort is trying to get the two to: 
work together. One will never supe] 
plant the other. 

. Q:How much information is out 
there for the taking, adie saad 
special effort? : 

A: An awful lot of our store. 
tion comes from unclassified sourc- | 
es. We only gather information ; 
clandestinely when we can't get it 
overtly. I can’t remember the fig-: 
ures, but I think some 30 or 40 per- ; 
cent of the information used by our ; 
analysts does come from unclassi~ 
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SQA Deputy Director Address Local Group“ 
f <Coriucci, deputy dvecior_of the Central ‘intellinence 
‘Agency; Saturday night tells o gathering of former intelligence 
officers: in Camp. Hills that the Freedom of Information Act ie. 
“eroding’y the CIA’S:ability to protect: its agents overseas. 
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nformation Act ° 


roding’ 


CIA Scope, Aide Claims — 


Fl 


By MARY 0. BRADLEY 

. Stalf Writer 
The Freedom of information Act 
is “eroding” the ability of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency to recruit 
and protect agents overseas, a CIA 


official told a local group Saray i 


night. . ° 
: Frank C. “Carlueci, CIA deputy 
‘director, told a meeting of the Key- 
‘stone State Chapter of the Associa- 
_ tion of Former Intelligence Officers. 
_at the Penn Harris Motor Inn, Camp 
“HIN, that the agency spends $3 mil- 
lion a year answering $8 requests a 


“week about information. and- 


reports. ; 
. “It’s not the. workload that’s 


“troubling us, but the ‘chilling effect’ ~ : 
this has:on our work overseas,” Car- _ 


lucei said..““‘We seem to have laws 
that help our enemies. No one is 
‘going to confide in you if his infor- 
mation or his name is going to come 


out in a newspaper or congressional 


hearing.” 


ee Frank SnKpe, who wrote a bee = 
alleging that the CIA bungled the. _ 
American departure: irom Vietnam - 


* jn 1975, 


Carlucci said the” issue in the 


case is not whether Snepp published .° ® 
but whoir 
- Should determine what is classified.” 


classified - information, . 


“Y submit we have to make a 
greater effort if we are going to pro~ 


_ tect our sources and methods. If we 


lose sources and methods, we lose 
information, andi in some cases, lives 
are lost,” he said. \ 

“In spite of the problems we 
" face, I still think we have one of the 


- most effective intelligence agencies 


in the world,” he said. < 
Carlucci said the involvement of 
the CIA in “covert activities” over- 


. seas has “become a highly emotion- 


The “principal inrpediment”’ face. 
‘ing CIA operatives now is the ability. -- 
to “protects 'their.sources .. and<<i. 


-methods,?** he’" said,” iia Bice 
ability has eroded.” #*< ae - 
« “Everyone is claiming’ : a aes 
‘mate need: to know, but it’s axio-_. 
‘matic, the more people who: know, 
the more: leaks are likely,” Carlucci 
said. He has. held the No. 2 spot: m=! 
the CIA since February 1978. ©) >. 


In addition to external assaults _ 


on the CIA’s wail of security, the- 
agency faces pressures from within, 


Carlucci said. ““We have a problem - 


with former employees who like to 
take pen in hand,” he said. 


CTA agents are required to sign - 


an agreement promising never to di- 
vulge classified information with- 


out the prior consent of the CIA . 


director, he said. But some agents 
have ignored their oath. 


“If. we are unable to support ours: 


“ al issue in the United States.” He 
- defined covert activity as an “effort 
to exert some political influence in a 
- clandestine fashion.” 

It is an issue that “has been 


blown out of proportion,” since the- 
CIA’s covert-operation capability is. 


“used very sparingly.”": ©: 

a, The new Intelligence Oversight 
. Board and select committees in the 
> Rouse and Senate serve (@8 watch- 
, @og agencies over CIA activities. 
. The review agencies: were: formed 


-: following disclosure of alleged ille- 


: gal activities by the CIA in the Unit- 
ed States and foreign countries. 


The Oversight Board, of which 


.” former Pennsylvania Gov. William 
" Seranton is a member,. is erm- 


“powered to examine charges of- 
~ wrongdoing within the CIA and re- . 


‘ports directly to president Jimmy 
Carter, Carlucci said. 


However, Carlucci said, getting © 
presidential and congressional ap- | 


proval for overseas operations de- 
‘lays the CIA’s “reaction time.” 

Carlucci said, however, that he 
would be “the last person to make- 


were ordered by persons at ae eee 


. els in the government, 


Carlucci said the goal of the rary 


-. Must be to strike a balance between . 


“control and effectiveness.’* 


el 
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trouble. 
ed in the courts, Carlucct said, in a - 
case involving farmer CTA emnilov. 


” That contract is being test~ . Re 


the last person to stand here and. 
defend the abuses of the past.” 


Qarvhire caid rancrsecianal «md - 


ies have shown that CIA abuses 


i 
| 
| 
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The Slow Murder 
The American Intelligence 


by Benjamin F. Schemmer and the Journal Edite 


STANSFIELD TURNER IS = AD- 
MINISTERING THE COUP DE 
GRACE to the slow. murder of the 
National [niziligence Community. The ini- 
tial hope of many intelligencé analysts in 
1977 that he would replace investigations 
with reform, and political interference has 
with objectivity and high quality analysis. 
faded in 1978 into discouragement—and 
often tnto contempt. 

Turner's willingness to politicize in- 
telligence. his priority for self- 
advancement. preference for technology 
over people. and his single-minded focus 

n centralizing control of the intelligence 
budget and collection activities has 
destrosed morale within the Central 
Intelligence Agency. led hundreds of key 
CIA personnel to resign. and has prompted 
far more to “retire in place.” While Turner 
has done some useful work to continue 
cutting - back CIA's once bloated 
operations staff and to reform the In- 
telligence Community administratively. 
that progress has been more than offset by 
damage he has done to its Human 
Intelligence (HUMINT) collection 
capabilities, to CIA’s integrity. and in- 
dependence, and—most important—to the 
quality of its product. 

Administration sources admit that more 
than 250 CIA professionals put in their 
papers during the first pay period of 
January. and rumors have gone as high as 
600. Further. these resignations include 
such personnel as Sayre Stevens, Deputy 
Director of the National Foreign 
Assessments Center (NFAC); Dick 
Cristenson, Chief Office of Regional & 
Political Analysis, Vince Heyman, Chief 


of CIA‘s Operations Center; John Blake, 


the Deputy Director for Administration: 
and Ernie Otne. the Agency's chief Iranian 
analyst. And at press time, A FJ learned 
Anthonys Lapham, CIA’s General Counsel, 
had also resigned and will be leaving in 
April for. “personal reasons.” 

Some of CIA's massive resignations are 
the legitimate result of deadlines imposed 
by retirement incentives (because senior 
offictals reached the “high three” level, 
having served three years inthe highest pay 
grade counted for retirement). and because 
new vovercnment-wide conflict of interest 
regulations (resulting from the Ethics Law 


Carter Administration will ever provide 
effective leadership and reform. Several of 
the departing officials told Turner candidly 
that they were leaving because of his 
pervasive interference im intelligence 
reporting —in areas where he had neither 
intellectual depth or expertise. and in 
which he overrode expert opinion with bis 
own judgement. 

This broad dissatisfaction with Turner 
occurs among personnel the nation needs 
most to keep, the intellectual cadre that is 
the brain of the American Intelligence 
Community. The professionals Turner has 
disenchanted are not “cold warriors.” 
special or “black” operations executives. or 
coumter-intelligence officers. The firing of 
Operations Director William Wells. and 
the firing. retirement, or reshuffling of 820 
operations personnel in Turner's 1977 
“Halloween Purge” had already removed 
mast of that cadre from the Community, a 
reform that former CIA Director William 
Colby had proposed earlier in a form tha 
even more drastic cuts than Turners. 

The men who are now rejecting Turner 
and the present senior management struc- 
ture that the Carter Administration has 
brought to Intelligence, are men who 
quietly fought pressure from a parade of 
CIA Directors to give the Rostows, 
Kissingers, and Brzezinskis intelligence 


analysis which was tailored to their policies | 


of the moment on Vietnam, Cambodia. 
SALT Hi, Angola, and Iran. 

These analysts and managers are also 
men who stayed on when the Community's 
best positions were given to “operators” 
who had little understanding of modern 
collection and analytic methods. In fact, 
for all the sound and fury of Turner's 
actions, this conflict between the 
operations and analysis aspects of CIA’s 
work is still one of the agency’s most 
pressing problems. Despite Turner’s purge. 
the operations managers still believe they 
are best qualified to interpret events— 
especially politico-military events, and 
they still control the access to sensitive 
source reporting which allows them to play 
one-upmanship with the analysts they are 
supposed to support. 

The Professionals 
Can Stick It Out No Longer 
re are limits to any man’s dedication. 
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with inflation. but more work because 
Turner ignored analytic personnel needsto 
buy more technical collection assets——in 
spite of the fact the Community lacks the 
analytic manpower to process its existing | 


“take.” They have worked for two years 
under a director who systematically 
hamstrung or ignored HUMINT. and 
whose priority are reflected in the fact that 
the entire US intellige 


7 : 
Ace COMMIUMCY NOW ¢ 


ree rere 


t 


has only 20 to 40 analysts covering all of . 


Africa, and roughly half that number for ! 


all of South America. 

Under the Carter Administration, The 
National Intelligence Community's Senior 
Munagement Answer to, “Why Not the 

Best?” Is “Here Are The Worst.” | 
Ironically, such CIA professionals origt- 
nally shared the hope Stansfield Turner 
and the Carter Administration would end 


management structures that had becomea | 
political filter between intelligence and the * 


user, They were joined in these hopes by 
many professionals inthe National Securi- 
ty Council (NSC) staff. State Department. 
National Security 
Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA). 
Stansfield Turner became DCI with 
unique and wide-ranging. bi-partisan 
support from the Senate and House 


of 1973) Approvedif on Flelaass: 2001/7487 sa Gl AcRO SALONS ROQOAOD 1 30004 ree on intelligence. There was a 


impossible for many to find an outside job. 


But far too many resignations symbolize 


— Pe Seen . . e@wef. |. Pits hy ty Boe * 


who stuck it out through investigation after 
investigation and director after director. 
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general belief that the reforms begun un- 
der President Ford would receive far more 


TO ane; ee eee - aa 


Agency (NSA). and 
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Washington Whispers, 


The way CIA insiders tell ir, the | 
White House is so down on intelli- | 
gence chief Stansfield Turner that it | 
often bypasses him and now relies ' 
more on assessments by the agency's | 
No. 2 man, Frank Carlucci. 


A fire that damaged the building op- | 
posite the U.S. Embassy in Moscow—- | 
the building from which radiation | 
rays are beamed into the embassy—. 
provided only temporary relief for 
American diplomats: Wichin days, 
beams from another nearby structure 
were stepped up to the old level. 
Western intelligence sources say the 
Soviet grain harvest is turning out to : 
be much smaller than grandiose offi- 
cial claims. Result: Russia will be try- 
ing to buy grain from the U.S., other 
Western nations for most of 1979. 


* 
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Australians’ party may be the end allo 
| national day events STATINTL 


' THe smashing success of Australian Ambassador: 
-and Mrs. Alan Renouf’s Australian Day Party ~a- 
dinner-dance for over 200 — may Mark the begin-. 
ning of. the-end: of the annual battering bashes -- 
‘Known as ‘National Day. receptions. Everybody - 
there —-and-tat-included a lot. of Washington - 
VIPs — told them: it was the best National Day .. 
“| partythey'deverbeento. f°. ge 


. There were initial doubts as the black-tie guests 
wandered into G.W.’s Marvin Center, along with > 
“bluejeaned and wool-capped studenss, to taxe the= 
. elevator to the third floor-But once in the'snappy=; 
confines of the bar and disco Spot of the Faculty - 
Club, doubts dissipated. ~~ hae S 


EXCERPT: 
The ClA’s depiity director Frank Cariveci and his 


wife were making a rare appearance and letting | 
. themselves go to.rock music on the dance floor later.} 


i 
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Special to The New York Times 1"! 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 23 — The Carter 
j Administration is assembling a compre- 
hensive plan to upgradeirs ability to. fore~ 
- ) C2ST political turbulence around the 
i world, a step that senior Government of- 
| ficials said today could result in sweeping 


changes in existing methods of ‘intelli~- 


. By ‘By RICHARD BURT 
t 
j 


_ gence collection and evaluation... 77° | oy, 


The officials said that since. early, 
December, a high-level interagency task 
force has been examining ways for intel~ 
ligence agencies to improve their ability. 
to predict political instability in countries. 
of critical aRPOaes: to. the-! United 
States. oe . 8S 

~The task force, ‘they ‘said, was created 
after President Carter expressed his dis 
pleasure im November about the failures 
of the agencies. to anticigte the, crisis, in 

~ Beas fe poke fe aka ane 
The task” force: was: ‘not. expected - to 
issue its formal recommendations to the 
President until next-month,. the,officials 
said, but a high-ranking intelligence aide 
a the State Department said,that the 
entral Intelligence Agency and the State 


Dearest had already been ‘ordered to |“ 


determine if other-z strategic: nations 
might be susceptible:to events similar to 
those. in Iran; and to-suggest-.ways. ‘in 
which the United States mia Tepper & to 
such future situations... 

The intelligence aide declined to ‘name 
the countries.under study, but other offi- 


vee * 


* 
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io Gauge Foreign Nations * Stability| 


ciats. said they inctuded: Saudi: ‘Arabia, 
Turkey, the Philippines, - Indonesia, 
Egypt, South Korea and Brazilo~. .--+ 

Some officials believe that opposition 
groups in each-of these.countries cauld | 
threaten the. viability of their govern. 
ments, which. are friendly to. the United 
States. in. essence, the intelligence aide 
- Said, the: Administration wants to..;know 
more about: the:aims. and strengths ‘of 
such opposition groups so that the United 
States will not:‘be surprised, by events 
similar to those in Iran. p 

-" Efforts to enhance political forecasting 


i have been’ given special priority by the 


Administration: Zbigniew Brzezinski, the 


‘ information. . 


cere that he was ‘getting: and told his 
aides to work on, together to ) upgrace such 


bs . Shortly thereafter: ‘offitials” said, Mr 
Carter’ § aides formed the task force and| 
put’each of theirtop assistants in charge; ’ 
They are: David L. Aaron, Mr. Bzezin-| 
ski’s deputy; David D--Newsom, Under! 
Secretary-of State for political ‘affairs, 
and Frank-C. Carlucci, the Deputy Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence. According to 
the officials, the task force has met regue 
larly since December. « eae 
- The intelligence aide: said thar the task 
forcehas identified’several shortcomings 
of existing intelligence. practices. One 


. alone was no longer adequate: 


adviser-on national security;and" ‘others such problem, the’ aide. said, was that 
have. stressed.that military intelligence | / American diplomats” “and < ‘ iritelligence 
MAR | eatries during the Ieee changes in key 
Fhe. intelligence: aide..said that .the ! countries during ‘the Ja “decade, and 
United States:*can no ee justbludg- have focused instead 0 awhat ae ruling 
eon-its way iit situations.’”. Smmrayere eae) : elitewas thinking. TEES 

-AS our: relative: power’ declines: “the | ;--This-has ‘meant; otticiats aid that in 


. aide said, ‘ “wemmust lear, like the. British t contrast to the-early’ 1960's; American ot- | 


did’ years ago, ta become more discrimi: | ficials abroad have had little contact with } 


nating; alert and skilled i in political intel- 
ligence.”’ fk 5, ae 
 Memoriidduin From Carter st 
“Other. officials traced the task force’s 
‘origin-to- a handwritten. memorandum. 
sent by Mr..Carter, in November to Mr, 
Brzezinski, Secretary of State Cyrus R: 
Vance and Adm. Stansfield Turner,’ the |. 
Director of Central Intelligence: In‘ the! 


-note, Mr. Carter said that he “‘was dissat= 
_isfied with the quality’ of political intelli- 


forces” outside “governments=" such - as} 
youth groups, intellectuals and sige 


72 4" Headers. ;Withirr the Central Intelligence 


“Agency; the-officials’said, thistrend was | 
reinforced in the 1970’s when more oe 
“ance was placed on technical meanis of in- 


| telligence, collection, than .on human} 


SOUICES. gos coy steed “a 


BSB ae | 
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j Elacaiire RapaeBTATINT 


The New Uork E Cines 


229 WE T° 43 STREET 
" NEW YORK, NLY. 10036 


¥ 
| 
January 4, 1979 | 
| 


Dear Mr, Carluceli: 


Thank you for vour letter of December 27 
on William Safire's reference to John Blake in 
his Pecerber 25 column, 


As you know Mr, Safire corrected the error 
in his column of January 1 and that correction 
has been made vart of the vermanent morgue files, 


In view of this there are no plans to 
publish the apekee as a second corrective, 


Sincerely vours, 


| 
| 
| 
. 
| 
| 


“a 
Kalman Seiceal 
Letters Fditor | 
} 
| 
.. i 
Mr, Frank C, Carlucci : 4 
Central Intelligence Agency | 
Washington, PD, C, 26595 , es 


ks:ss . , po 
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MOTICLE APPE ARED WEW YORK ‘TIMES 
ON PAGE_-Mppr6ved For Release oo ins ANARbS 20001R0001001200015 
es serine () Neal. Travis'’s ‘‘Manhattan,” fic- 


. ¢g¢° New-York magazine; (d) Joseph Hell- . 


+. omuwitig ers “Good as.Gold,” a novel about a 
ifice | “, .- Jewish Secretary of State, sure to be 
“>. dubbed ‘‘Catch-Kissinger.’’. ° 


‘4. The nonfiction. that people will. 
*¢ turn to after wrestling with their oped 
; ape pages will ber FY, 

(a) Shana: Aiexanders® “Anyone! 5 
Daughter,” about Patti Hearst; (b) ~ 
Dr. Herbert Benson’s ‘The Mind- Body 
- Effect,” about holistic medicine, soon 
= to be the big thing with trendies who ” 

- have thought twice about meditation - 
*.- and have run themselves ragged; (c) _ 
- Leon. Jaworski’s | ‘‘Confession and _ 

. Avoidance,”’ in which I assume he con-°: 
WASHINGTON A desize. ‘tod im. fesses to letting:; ;the Congressiional / 
prove my abysmal prediction bercent-": Koreagate Crooks go free and avoids. 

age has caused me to delay the sixth ; paying taxes.on the book's profits” 
annual office pool until after the publi-.: > through the: Jaworski -tax-exempt ; 
cation,of the prophecies. of ‘what theo: charitable foundation... teas cc: ve oe 2, 
. Le LOD. | 6. On the-economic front we will see: : 
a eceeitiaer 483 2 (a) Asoft-landing,’”. as inflation is: - 
_However, those: Seers have turned” . reducedwithout.a recession .and-Al-. | 
out to be suckers for old rumors: They! fred Kahn.is hailed as America’s top... 
have.1979as the year Walter Cronkite.:. banana; (b) Real prowth declining for “ 
takes a jobas a topdiplomat. (Wewho* three quarters, a Dow Industrial Aver- |. 
Start, those riumors-know that it’s John 4 age dipping below 600, with little im-* 
Chancellor tor top diplomat, and Wal<” pact on inflation, causing economists.” 
ter Cronkite ior New York Democratic’ to reach for their hair curlers; (c) The 
senatorial nomination. against Bess-:- Democratic National Chairman react.” 
Myerson —~the winner.to face the sur-.! ing to the reaction by labeling the Re-. 
vivior. of the Republican Kissinger"; publicans ‘The Party of War.”” ” fe 
Kemp race, inthe Super Bowl. : at . +6, Most surprising successful. law 

On, then, to the fearless forecast, : uit of the year will bet. < Ce = sss 
which every readeréan. be psychic- » (a) The, case brought by a siall 
for-a-day. We will skip the obvious pro-.. » * tinion against the President for deny-.. 
jections (Bert. Lance gets indicted, ing-due process in his coercive wage- _ 
convicted, pardoned and whips Andy —__ price guidelines; (b) Sen. Goldwater’s 
Young for the Georgia Senate seat,of.,- . suit against the President for abusing. - 
Herman Talmadge). and gO directly t0s his power: by abrogating: a-defense-- 
the hard ch O1CES is ; ‘treaty without. the Senate’s advice and \ 

“consent... -.:. : 

~ 7% The Senate’ 's February response *: 
to the President’s - contempt. of its’ : 
unanimous. resolution. calling for Sen- - 
ate consultation before abrogating the =: 
“Taiwan defense treaty will bes" 
(a) Symbolic,- by long delaying. ‘ap. 7g 
“proval of Carter’s first choice as an 
-bassador,to.Peking; (b). Substantive, :. 
y forcing into the open any. secret’ 
: Brzezinski understandings with thes: 

‘P.R.C.’ about net. making. any new" 
arms ‘agreements with Taiwan daring 
the next-year;:(c) Political; by induc: : “ 
ing some senators who. want to “get”, 
-well” from their votes on the Panama": 
Carial: to vote against | a SALT. treaty,-. 


| 
tional treatment of the takeover of | 
4 
i 
4 
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By. William Safire’ 


aoa 


(a). A: nro lbs tore 
backed by: MIG-22's comes to the aid of 
Communist. rebels. in. Nicaragua/and 


filing a formal protest with the Organi- 
zation of American States; (b).Prime 
Minister Trudeau of Canada has’a joy-. 
ful reconciliation, .with. his estranged 
wife, Margaret, but his. nation splits: 
apart; (c} Conducting hard-nosed ne+ 
-gotiations in.Mexico, President Carter 
wins the Keart and mind of President. 


Mexico demands for its oifand gasi:*" 3 
"2, Following the current. unpleasant 
_ness. in Iran, , the. hooted-at domino, 

theory wil be re-examined, as: Rot 

(a) The: Soviets reach an accommo- 
dation with Pakistan — until’ recently, 
when we started tilting. away from it,, 
an ally of the UnSuk (b)..Mr,Sadat 
comes under-assaults from the newly: 
invigoratect’ Moslem brotherhood: ‘in 
._ Egypt: (cy Saudi Arabia’s leadershij 
has a sheikout. 'H<.ttas eB ars Ae sh 2 


“My choices: ‘(c) all the ¥ way, ékcept': < 
for-number G& ‘which is (a). And if 1979. 
‘proves me wrong ~ — =o aeE am ve a psy~. ~ 
chic?, 5. teats : _ 


‘Correction: CIA: “Deputy Director. 
rank: Carlucci. has read my recent:- 
‘essay“on:the unconscionable double<*. 
dipping of former Naval Person Stans-.. ‘ 
3. The novel that will cause fama . ‘field Turner and wants it known that:: 
*eeth to grind in the night will bez“? .**-"* the’ Deputy Director for Administra~ 
Approved PolpRefaaesnegs OME Wa, RISO {OID IROGAOOFOOAD HS 
about a future, President who, .,.7.Was not fired. Sorry, Okay—*"" 1 
‘acts like a past President; (b) ‘‘Prove- 
“nance,’’: by Franky McDonald” about: 


~~ 
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The CIA/ FBI Campaion 
for New FOIA Amendments 


By Morton H. Halperin 


In recent months both the FBI and the CIA have launched | 
public relations campaigns designed to, in effect, repeal the | 
fia of Information Act (FOIA) as it applies to them. 

Although there does not appear to be much sympathy for | 
these efforts in the relevant congressional committees or 
even in the administration (which has not endorsed them), 
they need to be taken seriously. 

The CIA campaign, managed largely ay Deputy Direc- 
tor Frank Carlucci, is based-on the premise that an FOIA is 
fine for the government in general but not for the CLA. An 
intelligence agency, he argues, must operate in secret and it 
is a waste of time to have it respond to requests since 
nothing of consequence can ever be released. 

This-is as far as the CLA could take its claims, since it is 
not possible for the Agency to argue that it has been injured 
by FOIA releases: no court has yet forced it to release 

anything over its objections. The Agency is free to withhold 
anything where the damage to sources and methods out- 
weighs the public value of the information: in a democratic 
society, the CIA is entitled to ne more than this. 

But it is not true that nothing of consequence has been 
released by the Agency. On the contrary, the CIA, often 
under the pressure of FOIA litigztion, has released material 
of great value in the public debate over the proper role of 
the CIA. These releases belie Mr. Cazlucci’s assertion that 


“the FOIA has been, at best, a waste of time. To cite just a 


few of the significant documents released: the Center for 
National Security Studies has recetved material on CIA drug 
testing, the Colby report on the CIA’s program of secret 
‘recruitment on college campuses, and CIA efforts to supress 
the Glomar Explorer story. [These and other documents are 
available from the CNSS library; use the order blank-on p. 
15 to order the Abstracts of such documents.] 

And finally, Carlucci’s argument should be laid to rest by 
the testimony of the CIA official responsible for the FOIA, 
who told a congressional committee that the Agency is . 
better off because of the Act. 

But no FBI official has ever made a similar claim, and, 
indeed, in a series of speeches, FBI Director William Webster 
has been arguing that real damage has been done to the FBI's 
informer program. As discussed in more detail in December's 
First Principles, the Director has put forward for discussion 
the proposal that there be a moratorium on release of most 
investigatory files until 10 years after the investigation is 
closed. Since the present law requires that current and recent 
files be reviewed for releasable material, and since many in- 
vestigations go on for many years, this proposal would lead 


to a drastic change in the FOIA. 
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View 


identities will be exposed. Director Webster does concede 
that the current law allows them to withhold informer 


‘material: the exemption provisions were basically drafted by 


the FBI and they exempt not only the identity of a 
confidential source but also “confidential information furn- 
ished only by the confidential source.” Thus information car 
be withheld if it could be used to identify a source, but 
Webster worries about possible mistakes. 
Bureau descriptions of the problem concede that thera 
has not yet been any documented case of an informant beins 
injured, or even identified, through a mistaken release of 
material under the FOIA. What they argue instead is that 
they are having more difficulty in recruiting informants and 
that some informants have been reluctant to provide 
information. 

At the request of Senator Eastland (D-Miss) the General 
Accounting Office conducted a study to document injury to 
the FBI and other agencies from the FOIA, but the GAO's 
report concluded that, on the contrary, there was no firm 
evidence of any injury. The GAO report instead suggests 
that much of the difficulty the Bureau is having stems from 
an increasing public concern for privacy in general. 

The FBI's concern about informants seems to stem, at least 
as much from the progress being made in lawsuits against. 
political surveillance as from the FOLA “threat.” In both the 

SWP and Chicago class action cases the Bureau has been 
ordered to turm the names of informants. over to the 
plaintiffs under a protective order. However, these are not 
FOIA cases and would not be affected by the proposed 
amendment. Moreover, the informants affected by these _ 
orders spied on lawful political activity of non-violent or- 
ganizations. By linking all informants together—both those 
targeting crime and those targeting dissent-~the Bureau 
weakens its case and causes unnecessary concern among its 
informants in organized crime. No court has ever ordered 
lists of such names released. 

If the Bureau proposal is indeed put forward as-a basis of 
discussion, and if it is ready to accept some limitations on 
the use of informants, ther some agreement might be — 
possible. Critics of the FBI’s position might well be willing te 
consider installing some delay in the release of files relating 
to investigations of violent criminal activity, particularly in 
the organized crime area, if other changes i in Bureau 
procedure were agreed to. 

In other words, if what the Bureau wants to do is to 
protect its informers from truly dangerous criminals, that 
problem can be solved in part by curing the past problems 
of using infiltrators in peaceful groups, and in part by. 
ene the public accountability that FOIA pro- 


vides 
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informants from working with the FBI for fear that their 
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ar THE CARTER 
ADMINISTRATION 

AND LATIN AMERICA: 
BUSINESS AS USUAL? 


* 


Sa atin America was very much on the agenda during the | 
first months of the Carter Administration. During that period, 
visits to, analyses of and speeches about Latin America emerged 
from the new Administration at a rate not seen since the early days 
of the Kennedy presidency.! Addressing the Organization of 
American States less than three months after taking office, the 
President spoke boldly of a “new approach” based on “a high 
regard for the individuality and the sovereignty of each Latin 

American and Caribbean nation, ... our respect for human 

“rights, ... [and] our desire.to press forward on the great issues 
which affect the relations between the developed and the develop- 
ing nations.” ot 

Bold words—and now that almost two years have passed, what 
does the record say? To what extent have the energy and excite- 
ment of the first months been translated into policies and practices 
that really constitute a “new approach” to U.S.-Latin American 
relations? And perhaps most important, what are the new issues, . 
problems and contradictions that have been illuminated by the 
Administration’s attempts to translate the rhetoric of its commit- 
ment to human rights and democratic practice into a hemispheric 
foreign policy that is truly different from the conservatsm and 

- anti-communism of the immediate and not-so-immediate past? 


3 Throughout this article, the phrase “Latin America” should be understood to include Ladin 
America and the Caribbean. 


CONTINUED . 
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82nd Airborne Division had been placed on alert, the first such 
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EXCERPT: 


Whereas the initiatives on Panama survived the U.S. political 
process, thase on Cuba did not. Faced early in 1978 with a Soviet 
and Cuban buildup in Ethiopia, and later with the clear involve- 
ment of Cubans fighting against Somali troops in the southern 
Ethiopian province of Ogaden, the Administration résponded to 
Havana with harsh words and thinly veiled threats.2 On March 17, 
President Carter said pointedly that Soviet military intervention 
“in local conflicts” along with “mercenaries from other Communist 
countries” is an “ominous development.” Subsequently Frank 
Carlucci, the Deputy Director of the CIA, told a Senate subcom- 
mittee that the Soviet Union-and Cuba were waging “the most 
determined campaign to expand foreign influence in Africa since 
it was carved up by the European powers in the late 19th century.” 
But the Administration could find no appropriate policy initiatives 
to match its angry words. © eA 

In this context of substantial frustration at Cuban and Soviet 
activities in Africa, and criticism at home and abroad for not 
“doing something” about it, the Administration reacted sharply in 
mid-May when approximately 4,000 Angola-based rebels invaded 
Shaba Province in southern Zaire. Within hours, elements of the 


mobilization since Carter’s inauguration. Accusations that the 
Cubans were deeply involved in the invasion followed shortly. In 
his news conference of May 25,- President Carter said that Cuba 
must share both the burden and the responsibility for the attack. 
Three days-later National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski 
was warning, “I do not believe that this kind of Soviet and Cuban 
involvement ought to be cost free.” In June, the Senate voted 53 to 
29 to approve a nonbinding sense-of-the-Senate resolution calling 
on the President to terminate the Interests Section agreement unul 
Cuba withdrew militarily from Africa. ; 

? For background, see Jorge 1. Dominguez, “Cuban Raren Policy,” Foreign Affairs, Fall 1978. - 


® 
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Then came the Cuban reaction. Vice President Carlos Rafael 
Rodriguez, speaking in the United Nations, called Carter’s charges 
of Cuban involvement “absolutely false.” During June, Fidel 
Castro repeatedly denied Cuban involvement, explaining Cuban 
policies and activities in the area in great detail to journalists and 
U.S. officials and other visitors. It was, for many, an absurd and 
even depressing spectacle: the Carter Administration first accusing 
the Cubans of complicity in the invasion, and then of not being 
resolute enough in preventing it. In the end, it was Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance who became the spokesman for a more moder- 
ate and conciliatory policy, but not before the Congress was both 
confused and inflamed by the conflicting reports. When the dust 
had settled at the beginning of July, senior U.S. officials were 

ready to admit in private that the Administration had “never had 
the evidence” of the Cuban involvement. 

That a year which began in this fashion saw no further USS. 
initiatives toward improved relations with Cuba is not surprising. 
But the final word had not yet been heard from the Cubans. In 
November, in a startling reversal of previous policies, the Cuban 
government announced that it was considering the release of all 
political prisoners and the implementation of plans that would 
enable tens of thousands of Cubans living abroad to return for 
family visits and reunions. Using the mechanism of a dialogue in 
Havana with representatives of the Cuban community in exile, 
President Castro announced at a second meeting in December that 
as many as 12,000 former prisoners would be allowed to leave the 
country if they so desired. Making pointed reference to U.S. 
human rights rhetoric, Castro said that it was now up to the United 
States to demonstrate that it cared as much about the fate of these 
persons as it had been claiming all along. As the year ended, U.S. 
officials were still seeking appropriate responses to the Cuban 
initiatives. At.the same time, they were attempting somewhat 
weakly to explain why Cubans now seeking entry to the United 


States were being screened so slowly and carefully by authorities . 


who only a few years earlier had welcomed exiled Cubans to the 
United States by the hundreds of thousands. 
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